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ABSTP&CT _ _ _ - - - _ 

The fourth in a series reporting evaluation findings 
on the impact of Prolect Developmental Continuity , tiiis volume 

riports treatment-related and other findings concerning teachers and 
classrooms up to the time the evaluation study's cohort of chiiarea 
had cbmple^ea orade I.Beaun at_15 sites in 197* »ith_the purpose of 

ersuriha that _ disadvantaged children receive continuous 

ind? vidualized attention as thev_ progress from Head Start through the 
early primary grades, PDC emphasizes the involvement of school 

admf nistratbrsr classrbbm st^ff and parents in foriulating 

educational goals and in curriculum development. Chapter I of_this 
volume presents a brief history of the PDC proaran. Chapter _II__ 
describes the conceptual framework guiding the evaluation Df PDC 
processes and effects on teachers. Data coiiectibn and analysis 

procedures are discussed in Chapter TIT^ Chapter i? presents 

descriptive findings regardina the sample and the characteristics of 
'•he instruments^ Chapter V describes the results of the analysis, 

primarily those bf the teacher interview but also those of the 

classroom observation svstem^ Chapter VI summarizes and_ interprets 
^>>e ma lor findings of the study* ft summary and five technical 
appendices are included. Sppend?3c S prbvides a .copy of the teacher 
interview f TI) , Appendix B presents the focused and global dimensions 
of the Classroom observation System fCOSj^r ana Appendices C and D 
dive descriptive summaries for items of the TI_and t^e CSS, 
respectivelv. _ Abpendix E_ describes the processes used in craaticg the 
composite variables for the TI. fAuthor/?H) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Project Developmental Continuity (PDC) was begun in 197^ by the 
Administration for eRildren, Youth and Families (ACYF) as the first large- 
.'scale demonstration of coordinated programming between Head Start centers 
and public schools in 15 communities throughout the country allocated by 
HEW regions and the Indian and Migrant Program Division. It Is hoped 
that the single most important effect of this undertaking will be to 
enhance the social competence of the . chi Idren served--that is^ to increase 
their everyday effectiveness In dealing with their environment (at school^ 
at home. In the community, and in society). PDC also alms to bring abojt 
broader and more intensive involvement of parents and teachers in the 
governance of school affairs. 

As part of the overall Head Start improvement and innovation effort, 
PDC emphasizes the Involvement of admi hi St rators , cl assrdom staff, and 
parents in formulating educational goals and develop i rig a comprehensive 
curriculurr:. The object is to ensure that chi Idren receive cdritlriudus 
individualized attention as they progress from Head Start through, the early 
primary grades. If the program Is unsuccessful, existing discbntlnui ties 
between Head Start and elementary school experiences will be reduced by 
PDC mechanisms that encourage communication mutual decIs[on-making 
among preschool arid elementary school teachers, administrators, and parents 

School drgariizatidris at the 15 sites received funding to design and 
implement seven prescribed cdmpdrierits: 

• Administration : administrative cobrdiriatiori between arid withlri 
Head Start and elementary school; 

e Education : coordination of curriculum approaches and educational 
gdals; 

• Tra ! nirig : preservice arid Iriservlce teacher, staff arid parent 
training in program-related areas; 

• Dey^iopmental support services : cbmprehens I ve servl ces (rried I cal ^ 
nutritional, and social) to children and families; 

• Parent Involvement : parent participation in policy-making, home- 
school activities, arid classroom visits or volunteering; 

• Services for the haridlcapped : services fdr haridicapped children 
and children wj^jr^l earn; rig disabilities; 

• B i-l-i rigua-1/bi cut tu^al and mu 1 1 Icul tural education : programs fdr . • 
bi 1 ingual/blcul tural or mal ticul tural children. 




At the same time that projects were msti toted, the H|gh/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation was awarded the evaluation contract, the major purpose 
of. which was to provide ACYF with I nformat ion that would assist Ft in its 
efforts. to design effective programs for children. The contract called for 
the collection and analysis of process and impact data involving both 
quantitative and qualitative methodologies. 

The evaluation has proceeded in two phases. From 157^ to 1978 evaluation 
activities were aimed at analyzing program ]mp 1 ementet Ion and assessing the 

feasibility of doing a five-year longitudinal study that would follow one 

cohort of children from the time they entered Head Start until they corrpleted 
thi rd grade. ^ After judging_tne study feasible, ACYF funded the current 
phase of the evaluation ( 1 979-1 982) _ to examine the impact df_PDC on partici- 
pating Institutions, teachers and classrooms, parents and children in 
eleven of the twelve sites still participating in the project. 

This report. Impact on Teachers, is the fourth of a series reporting 
impact findings as of spring of the test-^^ohcM^ t children' s first-grade year 
( 1 979) - Other volumes in the series include: 

• V olume I, Assessment of Program Impact Through Fjrst Grade: The 
Context, Conceptual Approach and Methods of the PDC Evaluatibn . 
Serves as an Introduction, providing a detailed description of 
the PDC program and the purpose, methods and guiding framework 
of the impact evaluation. 

• Volume, i 1 Impact on Institutions . Describes findings dealing 
specifically with PDC's impact on the insti tutional policies 

and procedures of . part IcI pat i ng Head Start centers and elementary 
schools. These findings are presented In the context of the 
varied social educational settings surrounding PDC. 

m Volume Mi, I^^P^ct on Parents : Investigates the impact of PDC 
on the parents of children in the evaluation cohort and, In a 
preliminary fashion, the relationship between family characteris- 
tics and outcome variables. 

• Volume V, Impact on Children . Presents the findings of analyses 
of PDC's impact on the PDC evaluation's cohort of children as of 
the end of grade 1. The volume also contains some preliminary 
examinations of the relationship between variables In the teacher, 
parent and child domains. 



^The resul tsof this phase of the evaluation are described^in: tove , Granville 
and Smith, 1978; and. Smith, Love, Morris, Spencer. Ispa and Rosario, 1977- 
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Vq] ume -V i , Sumrtiary of tmp^^^CMi- l^s^t-iJ 



Classrodrtis, Parents and Children . Surnrnarlzes the evaluation 
resultsfor 1979, when the cohort of children being studied in 
the evaluation had completed grade ]. Results are, presented for 
each of the four major areas: institutional policies and prbce- 
dores, teacher attitudes and behaviors in rhe classroom and with 
parents , parent att i tudes and behaviors in relation to thei r^ 
child's school, and the achievement of children. In addjtion^ 
the volume summarizes the >lni tial analyses of inter-relationships 
between the four major areas, such as the relationship between 
teacher attitudes and parent behaviors concerning involvement with 
thei r child ' s school . 

This volume reports on the impact of the PDC program on teachers, 
it is organized into five major sections, plus a summary and five technical 
appendices. The appendices are: Appendix A: Spring 1979 Measures: Teacher 
Interview; Appendix B: Spring 1979 Measures: The Classroom Observation 

System; Appendix C: Descriptive Summaries for Items of the Spring 1979 

Teacher interview; Appendix_D: Diescriptive Summaries for Items of the Spring 
1979 Classroom Observation System— Global Ratings; and Appendix E: Formation 
of Composite Variables in the Spring 1979 Teacher Interview. This chapter 
presents a brief history of the PDC program and its evaluation. 

Chapter II describes the conceptual framework guiding the study of 
PDC processes and effects on teachers. Th i s framework has made it^possible 
for us to begin to **model" the concept of Project Developmental Continuity 
as wiel 1 as the kind and direction of change necessary for its institutionali- 
zation. It is presented as two different ''"lodels": a con ceptual mo deJ- 
that describes ideal ly the_ intended effects of PDC, and an ana lytJ^c- model 
that describes ope rational ly the change f]bw expected and required to bring 
about the intended effects. Chapter II also describes -the teacher' behaviors 
and attitudes that are being tapped, and how they fit into the conceptual 
and analytic models. 

The data c^ol lection and analysis procedures reqoi^red By 3 study of 
this magnitude and complexity are discussed in Chapter ill under the general 
ti tleofv'.iMethods." Thjs is followed by Chapter ;\/ which presents the 
descriptive fmc'ings regard ing the sample and the characteristics of the 
instruments. Chapter V describes the results of the_analyses, primarily 
of the Teacher interview, but also of the ClassroomObservatipn System. 
In Chapter Vl.we summarize the major findings and discuss implications 
for the future. 
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ft FRftMEWbRk FOR STUDY I NS PDC PROeESSES AND EFFEeiS ON TEAeHERS 



The evaluation has been largely shaped by a particular cbricejDtiori, 
derived from the PDE guidelines, of the intended effects of PDC and the 
sequence of changes expected and required to bring about those effects. 
Before describing the design and methodology of the evaluation, we w|n 
ln_this section attempt to make this conceptual framework mere explicit. 
This discussion has three parts, _in the first twd^ we present a general 
model of the intended effects of PDC, along with acdnsideratidn of the 
PDC "treatment*' and how, as described in the guidelines, itwas intended 
to produce the desired effects. In the third part we describe the process 
that was used to move from the basic framework to the specification of 
particular variables and appropriate data collection instraments for this 
phase of the evaluation. 



Some Qrienting Assumptions: The Concept of Developmental Continuity 

The basic assLimption underlying the PDC program and consequently this 

evaluation is that the condition of developmental continuity implies a 

complex interaction invblvLng an array of factors, both within and octside 
the school. As a result of this assumption, PDC was designed to be a 
comprehensive intervention [nto many aspects of the schpoi , homearid^ 
contttunity. However, although the implications of this basic assumption 
pervade the program, the PDC guidelines never fully explicate this assumption. 

In order, to design an evaluation that is sensitive to the particular 

goals of the PDC program it was necessary to distill from the guidelines 

the concept of developmental continuity that apbears to have shaped program 
guidelines. Figure 1 summarizes the results of this exercise. We must 
emphasize that this cbnceptu3l|zat]on Is not at present a theory to be 
tested by the data. Rather, it represents an orienting framework that has 
provided a basis for aenerating an analytic model, out of wh|ch have come 
• research questions, variables, arid i^ats collection methodologies^ We have 
ttst ^ this orienting framework to ruide the arialysfs and reporting of evalua- 
tion data. 

Simply stated, .the conception of developmental continuity implicit 
in PDC suqgests an interactional model that appears to Include: (a) a 
child's iritel lectual , social, and physjca] development and background 
and experiences iri home and school; (b) the attitudes, knowledge and back- 
ground characteristics of parents and teachers; (c) rhe pol icles and proce- 
dures that prevail in the public school cr Head Start ^enter; and^ (d) the 
broader political, social and economic context of the school district and 
cornnanity. 
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Figure. I _ 

The eonceptlon of Developmental Continuity Assunied In PDC 
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Oe wiTl return later to mnsldieration (pf how each of the classes of 
f^tbrs in Figure 1 was defined operational ly forthis evaluation, and 
aF %^t variables were measured in each darain. For the mnient^ hci«ver» 
Sc following general deflnitiOTS will suffice: 

m Chi j d^devel oor^rt^-ou^cogrses- . These, of coarse, are the a^tlmate 
concern of ir.e P2Z proGrain. The stateia goal of ?bC Is to enhance 
children's ''social _co^^peten(r//^ .According t guidelines, 
social competence includes intellectual achievement, health and 
nutrition, social-einot lonal and language development, physical 
and laental h^lth, and learning attitudes. 

1 Parent behaviors ■ This dona in includes parent behaviors 
toward the cni]d_in the hbro^ and the role that the parent 
plays In school life. 

m Parent attitudes and knowledge ^ Especially Imoortant in this 

domain are Darer.r stzi runes toward the scnool or center 

and parent knowledge of cnlld develdprnent and avaiiabie comnunity 
resources . 

o Teacher behaviors and classroom activities . This ddinain refers to 
the child's experiences in tne classrocr:^ and to the role- of the 
teacher In these experiences. it .includes the physical environment 
that theteacher creates for the child in the classroom, the 
instructional approach that the teacher employs, the managetient 
style of the teacher in his/her dealings with theclass, and the 
general cl 'mate that the teacher establishes in the classroom for 
the chi Idren. 

• .teacher attitudes . A broad and often-noted domain in the program 
guidelines, this category refers to teachers V instruct idnal practices 
and their perceptions of , and _ att i tudes tovyard parents, particularly 
parent involvement in their classrooms, and their personal educational 
phi losophy . 

m Institution al cc ^ I c ies and prpcesure s . Th : s dona in i nc 1 udes the 
activities anc procedures tnatare found outside the classroom, 
but which influence what goes on in the classroom. Such policies 
and procedures include the decislbn-nakinc bodies and mechanisms 
that exist In the school, tr.e r-ranaaement sr-'jcture found In' the 
* schoo 1 , procedures for prov Icing serv i ces to ch I idren ei tner Inside 
or outside the classroom, patterns of communication and coordina- 
tion in the school and between the school and other institutions, 
and training that the school provides for teachers, parents, and 
staff. 

• gormunity and educational context . No school or family exists 

in a vacuun. Tne program cuiceiines recognize ihat everything- ihat 
occurs in either setting is shaped and on occasion constrained by 
cultural, pdMtical, and economic factors in the cornnonity, and by 
priorities,^ policies, and programs of the school district. Another 
important feature of the community context is the services for 
families and children that, are available from agencies outside the 
school. ■ z 
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• Child and family background . Although riot generally susceptible 
to change by school programs, the background of the child and his 

•or her family are recognized in rhe guidelines to be important 
determinants of development- This domain inclodes such factors 
as ethnicity, SES, parents' education and employment status, 
language spoken in the home, and prior preschool experience. 

• Teache r backgrburid .character i s t i cs , The guideljries say little 
about particular effects of specific background characteristics, 
but they and the literature do suggest that such factors are 
Important infl uences on the teachers' behavior and ultimately 

on child development. The guideHries refer specifically to certain 
experiences that at least some program teachers should have had. 
Such as tralrilrig in bl 1 i rigual educat ibri ^ br training iri child 
development; the ] i terature alsb suggests that ethnicity, number 
of years of teaching experience, and experience In special projects' 
alsb Influence teachers* professional behavior. 

The PDC guidelines do not discuss the precise interactions that are 
assumed to exist among thc-^e various factors. Consequent ly> Figure 1 
portrays only a cycle of cbntinubus iriteractibris that is driven by 
incremental changes- act i rig on each other In a pbsitive way. One objective 
of this eveluatlbn will be to explore and descriBe the strength and direction 
of relationships between variables within'each domain. 

However, the guidelines are quite clear In specifying an order in 
wHich changes occur to pfbduce Impacts on elements of th^ interactive cycle 
represented in Fi_gure 1. Ariy program that seeks to create develbpmental 
continuity must first .impact on institutions, and through them on parents 
and teachers, before It impacts on children. Figure 2 presents an analyt i c 
model that describes the direction of this change flow. 



As shown, PDC is expected to produce fi rst certcin interactive 
cohditibris favorabVe to the irist Itutibrial izatiori of develbprnerital continuity^ 
which are theri expected to lead tb chariges iri_chi Id development butcbmes. 
The operational strategy for producing these favbr.^ble cbnditibns is tb 
Bring about the ' institutional br structural changes that then make it 
pbssible for institutibnal artbrs (admln.istratbrs , teachers and parents) 
to engage in educational p tices that are mutually reinforcing and: 
developmental ly continuous. At first, It is expected that the change flow 
will be moderated by the comrnuriity arid educatibrial context as well as 
teacher^ child arid famijy backgrburid characteristics. But ideally^ bf 
cburse, the expectatibn is tb create a chain bf interactive changes that 
spread over time tb eventually prbduce the kind bf develbpmental cycle 
illastrated in Figure 1. In a sense, then, the analytic mbdel bf Figure 2 
represents an early stage in the PDC implementation process, and the. 
ultimate steady state is represented by Figure 1. 
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Figure 2 
the Change Flow Assumed in PDC 
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Ite have rioted that the ultlrtate goal for the PDC Drbgram Is to 
enhance tne social corroetence of the children it serves by providing 
developmental contmuitv. Sdrne of the assiinptions irTTDMcit in the guide- 
lines about the interactive ractors involved in this process' have already 
been examined, "che cues r ion we nrust ask next is exact Iv how the PDC 
project was intended to impact, JObn the factors that the guidelines 
assume wiU be present in developmental continuity. In other words, what 
is the PDC treatment? 

*^?l"i_^^^_P^i''^ guidelines offer the best starting point for 

answering this Question. In the introduction to these guidelines this 
fallowing statement appears: 

''Project Developmental Continuity Is aimed at pronibtlng 
greater continuity of education and ccrnorenens i ve child 
•development services for children as they make the tran- 
sition from preschool to school •Developmental Continuity, 
i3S it IS used Here, can be defined as planned crbcrarrrs, 
structures, svsier.Sy or procedures bv ;vnfcr: adijits provide 
children wlzn experiences tnat foster and suipscrt conuinubus 
development - ' ' tempnas i s aaaec j 

Project Developmental Continuity seeks to enhance chlidren^s social 
COTipetency by creating greater continuity among children's experiences In 
the school and between chi 1 dren * s home and school exderlences . The guide- 
lines do not attempt to specify wnat_ ccntinuity of experience should look 
like, but instead outline a set of planned programs, structures, systems, 
cr procedures that, if implemented, will result in the desired continuity. 
These structures, then, are the basic PDC treatment that should be present 
at all sites; within this general framework each site is free to develop 
its own program. 

Table 1 contains brief descriptions of the structures or programs 
prescribed in the cuideiioes for project sites. TRese i^rescrl pt i ons oat- 
line a set of activities for all PDC programs to implement: Following 
the earlier model, these guidelines are aimed at the classroom^ at parents^ 
and at the school or center as an Institution. 



Identifying an Evaluation _MethodoJ_agj>f^ 
Appropriate for the P5£ Treatment 



Having specified the PDC treatrilentas described In the guidelines^ 
the next step was to develop an evaluation design that, was appropriate 
to the goals of the PDC program. Although this process also began with 
the program guidelines it was necessarily shaped by other considerations 




Tlie PDC TreatBient as Described In the SuicieTines 
Planted ^TCCT^rrs, crrztSrsc^o, Sy sus^js cr P^ced^res 



At the iristi tutidnal Level 

Fdnnalized broad representation In decIsiprr-Traklng grbups including 
parents^ staff (Head Start and elententary) , conmunity representatives 
Involved in education, health; nutrition, and social services. 

2* Procedures for ongoing discussion and refihernent of the curriculum 
xSvaX Include parents, teachers, aides, etc. 

Establlshroht of a fbrnal or Irrfbrnal internal assessnerit systein for 
BWiitbring the school's progress toward meeting its goals and objectives 

K fcslgn resDdnsIbl 1 Ity for education. Handicapped^ bilingual, etc. to 
specific irJlviduals at Head Start and elementary levels. 

2. Provisions for coordination from Head Start through grade 3 of services 
tb_rneet the educat Idrial arid social needs of handicapped and bilingual 
children. 

3* A coordinated parent involvement program from Head Start through grade 3 
Traihina 

|- Provide training or decisich rnaking and policy rraklhg for members of 
dec? slon-rakinc groups. 

Provide training on the goals and objectives of both the Head Start 
^nJ elementary programs. 

3. Provide training to rr.a<e. staff and volunteers sensitive to special 
needs of Rare i capped children. 

4» ^Provide training for parents In how to work with teaching and adminis- 
trative staff. 

5« Provide training for classroom volunteers. 

6» Provide training for parents in how to work with their own children. 
7» Provide training for parents in child growth and development. 
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Table 1 
(cbnt iniied) 

Trainzna- (ccntznued) 

8. Provide training for parents in available cdntnun I ty resources. 

g. Provide training for teaching staff in meeting the needs of bilingual 
chl Idren. 

ID- Provide training for teaching staff in the principles of first aid, 
health, and safety practices. 

CoWmAn-iccitiort end Coordination 

1. Communication between decision-making bodies and Head Start arid 
elementary school parents. 

2. Regularly scheduled cbmmunicatlbn and cbbrdinatibn between Head Start 
and elementary teaching staff. 

3. Cbntinuity of record-keeping^ Head Start through grade 3- 
Pi'ovisioh of Services 

1. Provision of a broad range of medical, dental, mental health, and 
nutrition services. 

2. Eomprehensi ve screening and diagnostic assessment of every child 
upon enrollment. 

3. An annual survey to identify handicapped children, 
ft. Prbvisibn of an interpreter when needed. 



At-^he— bevel of Classroom Activities 
A Continuous Coordina ted Curriaui im 



1. Develop or adopt a cbmpatible^ cbbrdinated curriculum from Head Start 
through third grade. 

2. H|ve_a curriculum that _ faci 1 i tattss the iearning of basic educational 
skills for reading,' writing, and cbmputatibn. ; 

3. Have a curriculum that provides continuity of educational and develop- 
mental experiences^ Head Start through grade 3. 

4. bevetop a curriculum plan that Includes goals and objectives statements 
in each subject or developmental area. 
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table 1 



(continued) 



1. Currlcjium must be developmen tally appropriate- 

2. Instruction must be individualized. 

3; Develop a diagnostic and evaluative f /Stem that enables teacher 

to pinpoint developmental levels of each child bssed on the child's 
diagnosed strengths and weaknesses. 

k. Former teachers consulted when planning educational objectives. 

t^lti<mti^pat Fevsveciives . 

K Provide bi 1 ingual/mul t icol tora| classroom activities^ materials and 
resource persons for all children. 

2- Develop a compatible Head Start-elementary school approach regarding 
bi 1 i rigual education. 

Classrddm Servides for Handiaam^ed 

1. Handicapped children mainstreamed to the maximum extent possible. 

2. Early diagnosis ;jnd evaluation of children with learning disabilities. 

3. Special materials, structural changes, or classroom rebrgariizat ion 
provided as appropriate for acconmodat 5 ng handicapped children. 

Whole-Child Persvective 

1. Have a curriculum that encourages the physical and social -emotional 
growth of children. 

2, Health education and nutrition integrated with other educational 
objectives and activities. ; 

3- . Meals and snacks used as ah opportunity for leernlng. 

4. Provide nutrltidrial Services that reinforce good aspects of foods 
served at home. 

5. Familiarize children with health services they will receive prior to 
delivery. 

Use^af Commjnity Resources 

j. Bilingual/multicultural resource persons used in the classroom. 
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Table 1 
(cbht ihued) 



At the Level of the Heme and Hone-School Activities 
Sdme^odhooZ Ccrmmzcat'lori 

1. Parefits involved In planning educational objectives for their 
ch Ildren- 

2. Parents given summary of records on health, medical services and 
imrnun Izatlon. 

3- Parents familiarized with available health services. 

PcTsht ^yivcLV orient -iri 5^haot LZf^ 

1. Parents involved in all decision-making bodies. 

2. Parents involved In all school decisicns. 

3. Activities provided for parents that relate to cultural dynamics - 
^- Parents used as resource persons In the classroom. 

5. Parents involved in classroom act i vl ties , special parent events, 
activities that stress honie-school continuity. 

6. Parents involved as observers, aides or volunteers in the classroom 
1. Parents encouraged to become involved in health care process. 



as well; First, PDG is not a static prbgrarn, launched and maintained by 
an Immutable set of guidelines; tocaj programs through the i r experiences 
and interactions with nat Tonal ACYF staff have created altered perceptions 
ibf what PDC is and should be. These altered perceptions had to be accom- 
nxDdated In the evaluation design,. Second, the PDC evaluation itself exists 
witnin a broader research and policy environment. New i ssues and quest ions 
are emerging regularly that could appropriately be addressed in the PDC 
evaluation without compromising the basic evaluation objectives. Conse- 
quently, certain research questions and variables have been added to the 
study In response to ACYF information needs 'that are. not necessarily unique 
or even directly tied to the^PDC treatment as defined In the guidelines. 
Finally, there are many adcflences" for the PDC eval uat Ion , each with Its 
own information needs. i hese audiences include policy makers in Washington, 
the research and evaluation community, and of course practitioners In the 
field. Insofar as possible, the needs of these audiences have been accon^ 
mddated within the evaluation design. : 

Beforeoutl inlhg the research questions arid associated va iables 
for the evaluation, a few words are In order about the |>rdcess that was 
used to develop the study. The RFF for the second phase of the evaluation 
specified that the contractor was to examine the impacts of the PDC 
program on children, on parents, on teachers; and on the schools and 
centers as Institutions. The RFP also specified that these [mpacts were • 
to be assessed using a variety of structured and unstructured methodologies^, 
from classroom observations to iriterviews and document analysis- 
Early in the contract, several represeritat i ves _ f rorn the various 
constituencies of the PDC program were Invited to fllgh/Scppe's Ypsilahti,- 
Michigan headquarters to "brainstorm** about the PDC treatments and the 
Impacts that could plausibly be expected In each impact doma[n. This 

panel included acoordiriatpr from the PDC project in West Virginia, a 

technical a-^slstance consul tant _ famili air wi th severa 1 s I tes , and a former 
ACYF project officer familiar with ACYF*s policies. _The panel met with 
High/Scope staff for three days and produced a long list of (a) plausible 
impacts and (b) variables that might be measured to assess these Impacts. - 

this Inltral and admi ttedly. massive list of Impacts was next sorted, 

pruned, refined, arid revised by project staff and presented to the PDC 

Advisory Panel in October 1978. Breaking irito work groups that concentrated 
on each impact domain, pane] members worked with project staff to further 
prune the list and to establish priorities among the many variables that 
might be as-^essed in each area. This refined list became_the basis for 
all instrument development. Fufther modifications and refinements haye_ 
been made to this basic list as new information needs have been Identified 
through origolrig interactions with PDC program staff at ACYF. 
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Researxh ^aestions; Eonstracts, and Varrables 



This phase of the PDC evaluation is designed to address three basic 
qiiestTbns: 

J.-i What ~i.r:pact ms ine_ TBV_praur^i J^ on (a) chztdren'^ 
d^etbv^ier^y (b) parenvs' kftovledge and crttivudes y (c) 
parents' benaaicrsy (d) teachers' altitudes and 'knaotedge^ 
(e) teachers' behaoior and alassroom activities-^ and (f) 
institutioTiaZ poZicies and procedures? 

. 2. Irrespective of treatneniy whit factoids or patterns of 
factors help account for meaningful outcomes in each 
dorr^h? 

3. " To what exzent do these factors affect the relationship 
betueen the PDC program and it's impacts? 

Stated differently, the first task of the PDC evaluation Is to deter- 
mine PDG program effects through comparisons of P9C and comparison teachers, 
parents, and children on selected variables. For example, the frequency 
of parent visits to ^DC and comparison schools is compa:^ed to determine 
whether PDC has had any impact on that aspect of parent Involvement in 
schools. ■ The riexttask is to explain the results of these comparisons 
using whatever qualitative and quantitative information is available. 
For example, at sites where there are relatively few or no differences 
between PDC and comparison parents' involvement in the school, we may find 
that the comparison schools have instituted a parent involvement program 
patterned after PDC's. it mighc be reasonable to conclude from this that, 
contrary to appearances, PDC has indeed had ah impact upon parent involvement 
'in the schools in question, and that impact has diffused to the comparison 
institutions. 

Having examined the similarities and differences between PDG and 
comparison g^'cups along various dimensions, the final task for the evaluation 
is to examine the relationships among child, parent, teacher, i nsti tut ional » 
and community variables, disregarding the PDC/compari son grouping. Extending 
the preceding example, we might discover that schools wi-th active and 
successful parent involvement programs, be they PDC or comparison, tend 
to have similar institutional policies or procedures (such as regular 
newsletters , parent training programs, and designated parent involven^ent 
coordinators) that foster greater involvement by parents in school activities 
While findings such as these may not reflect directly on the effectiveness 
of the PDC treatment, they would be of obvious interest to educators and 
policy makers wishing to expand the role of parents in school programs. 
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As ive have said, a pervading concern jn the design of this evaluation 
has been erisuring that the domains and variables measured are Indeed 
relevant and appropriate to the objectives of the PDC prdgram. The 
development process that was followed to accomplish this end has already 
been described. Following this process a set of constructs was identified 
In each impact domain for attention by the evaluation. . These constructs 
are listed in Table 2. 

For the most part, these constructs follow the conceptual Izatlon of 
the PDG treatment that was mapped in the program guidelines and refined 
by ACYF and project staffs (see Table 2) . Thus , the constructs described 
in the table generally represent the areas in which PDC was suppose d- 
td have impacts, and areas in which the nature and direction of PDC/comparison 
differences could be predicted. There are sortie exceptions to this general 
rule, however. Host exceptions are found In the domain of Teacher Behaviors 
and Classroom Activities, where several coffstructs--Structure and Content 
of Classroom^Envi ronment^ Classroom Climate, Intellectual Stimulation, 
Classroom Management, and Instructional Approach—wer-e -added despi.^e the 
fact that the guidelines are virtually silent about the specific impacts • . 
that PDC shoulc have in these areas.- They were included in the evaluation 
because other research has Indicated that behayidrs in each may contribute 
significantly to child development outcomes^. Although few hypotheses 
could Be formulated about PDC/compar i son dl f ferences In tneseareas, 
they were nonetheless Included because of their potential utility In 
answering Research Q.uestions 2 and 3. 

Variables and Data Souf^ces- 

For each construct in every domain an array of variables was' identified 
through consultation with ACYF, local project staff, and outside experts, 
following the procedures outlined earlier. For each variable, decisions 
were made about the best sources of i nformation and data col lection metho- 
dology. Wherever possible an attempt was made to ^'triangulate" on the 
desired information by collecting data on the same phenpmendn in multiple 
ways from different sources^ Table 3 Hsts the data collectidh instruments 
and methdds developed for the evaluation; more extensive descrlptldns df 
the instruments can be found in this volume as weH as in Volumes I U M' 
and V of ' the series. The appendices to this volume contain a 1 Ist of the 
variables addressed by the evaluation, the sources for information on 
each variable, and the hypothesized directions of treatment effects. 
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Table 2 

Domains and Ednstrbcts Addressed by the PDC Evaluation 



Child DeveZ'oz:^eKt OuzccTnes \ 

m Academic sklllsand abilities • Learning attitudes 

• Health and nutrition status • Classroom behavior 

• Social -emotional development 



# Role of parents in school • Parent-child activities 

life in the home 



Parents ' KKowledae and Attitudes | 

• Parents' aftltudes toward • Parents' perceptions of the 

the school as an instl- schools' help In meeting 

tut ion the needs of their families 



Teachers' Sehavicrs-jznd 'CiassTOom Activities'] 



m Structure and content of 
classroom environment 

• Delivery of special services 
to ch I Idren 

• Classroom climate 

• Heeting needs of handi- 
capped childre-'^. 

• I n t e 1 1 ect ua 1 stimulation 
m Home-school continuity 

m Contacts with other teacher^s 



• Instructional approach 

• Classroom management 

• Individualization of 
instruction 

m Use of corrwiunity resources 

• Meeting affective/emotional 
needs 

• Multicultural perspective 



Teacher^-' Attituaes \ 

• Attitudes toward parental • At t i tudes toward the 
Involvement school /center 

• Perceptions of change 

I InsiiiutiorLal Policies and Procedures \ 

• Planning and decision making • Communication and coor 

• Provision of services dinatibn 

• Use of conipunity resources • Training 



Table 3 

Data Collection Methodologies- 



I Child DevelcvTnerit -dzitaoives 



I nstrament 

Peabddy Individual Achieve- 
ment Test 



McCarthy Scales of Children's 
Abilities 



Type 

Individually administered 
publ ished test 



Individually administered 
ished test 



Bilingual Syntax Measure 



Preschool I nterpersonal 
Problem Solving Test 

Chi Id Jnterview 



Child Rating Scale 



Individually administered 
publ ished test 



Individually administered 
publ ished test 

Semi structured interview 
followed by Interviewer 
ratings 



Teacher ratings of individual 
child ren 



Pupil bbservat ion Checklist 



Tester ratings of child's 
behavior during test 
administrat ion 



Pca*£nts' Attitudes, yjzczjl^dce^ ar.d 3ehcn:iors 



Parent Interview 



Structured interviiew with 
parents of children in test 
cohort 



-See Appendix A for complete descriptions of instruments. 



(continued) 
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Table 3 
(cont iriued) 



Instrument 

Teacher Interview 

Classroom Erivi rbrimerit 
Observation 

Elassroom Activrties Record 



Focused Observatidhs 



Type 

Structured interview 
Checklist arid rating form 



Time-sampling observation and 
rating form 

Semi structured observations 
arid rating form 



Abb re 

Tl 
CEO 

CAR 

FO 



Instity±iondl Policies and Procedicres 



AdininTstratdf Interview 
Case Studies 

Site Visits 
Site Records 



-S^riictUr^^ interview 



Documents prepared by Pacific 
Consultants for ACYF in 
1978-79 

One-week visits by High/Scope 
staff 

Miriutes, training records, etc. 
kept by local project staff 
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How Teacher Behaviors and Attlt^es Fit \ nt^ 
the Conceptual and Analytic Models 

this section describes how teachers' classroom behaviors and attitudes 
fit into the conceptual and analytic models. First we will briefly review 
the specific teacher behaviors., classroom activities^ and attitudes and 

background characteristics of i nterest in the PDC eval uat[on. We wi U 

then discuss, the relationship between these domains in terms of our concep- 
tual and analytic model s. 

Those teacher behaviors and classroom activities of interest to the 
Pbe evaluation are those thought to be involved in constructirig adevelbp- 
mentally continuous educational experience for the child in the classroom. 
They include such things as extent of individualization of experience and 
irivolvemerlt of the parents and community members in the classroom. 

We used the Classroom Observation System to directly assess the 

structure and content of the classroom, _such as provisions for the handicapped 
and presence of learning centers. The Classroom Observation System also 
taps the teacher's Instructional approach, in terms of _ individual izatibn, 
home, and community involvement, degree of intellectual stimulation, use of 
multicultural materials, sensitivity to affective needs, classroom management 
techniques, and classroom climate. 

" I ris^t rljcTio^n^aT~§^p"p^^ assessed by the Teacher interview. 

In addition to providing a second source of _ information about the instruc- 
tionol approach, the Teacher ! nterview elicited teacher atti tudes toward 
parent involvement, amount of contacts with other teachers, use of comrnunity 
resources, and involvement with parents in the classroom. lFbr_a detailed 
outline of specific teacher constructs , refer to Table 2. The Classroom 
Observation System and the Teacher interview can be found in Appendices 
A and B.) 

Teacher background characteristics which might potentially influence 
program impacts were also documented by the Teacher interview. They 
tncl'ude: amount of training in child development theory, number of years 
teaching, number of years in the current school, ethnicity, and experience 
In special innovative programs. 

Conceptual ly, teacher behaviors, attitudes, and background character i s- 
tics interact with each other within an institutjonal as we[1 as social 
and pblifical context tb result in anticipated impacts on chMdren^s 

educational performance. Sbcial scientists recognize the complexity 

of the relationship between attitudes and behavibrs. Changes in either 
one can bring about changes in the bther, and the relationship between^ 
teacher attitudes and behaviors is no exception. Thus, in this evaluation' 
we examine both attitudes and behaviors. 
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While some teacher baLkground characteristics are Imrnutable, others, 
such as training in child deveiopment theory , are not. In both cases ^ 
these teacher backgrduhd characteristics may act as *'predisp6sl t Ions" or 
"mediators" of attitudes andbehaviprs , and thus. are important elements 
in the conceptual and analytic models presented here. 

The interactions of these elements — teacher behaviors, attitudes, and 
background characteristics — operate within a larger institutional and 
social-political context: The institutional context includes buildirig- 
level differences within a school district (such as admiiistratdr personal ity 
and pract ices) as we 1 1 as d i f fererices in the school d istr lets themselves 
isuch as geographical, political^ fiscal, andeven historical factors). 
Thus, conceptually^ teachers^, att i tudes , behaviors, and background character- 
istics are mutually influential, as well as influencing and being Influenced 
by institutional contexts. 

AnalyticaMy, the direction of change in terms of these domains 
proceeds from institutional practices and teacher background characteris- 
tics to teacher behaviors and attitudes, to parent behaviors and attitudes, 
arid ultimately to chi Id Impacts. Coriceptual ly ^ arid everi pract ica] ly^ of 
course, the dlrectlbri of this change is c lea rl y _ not _ urii d I rect lonal but 
rather circular. Even those who are seen as primarily being acted upon,_ 
the children must be acknowledged also as actors, as influencers, themselves. 
Analytically, however, we must assume a unidirectional approach: first 
document administrative practices and teacher background characteristics; 
then measure teacher behaviors and attitudes and parent behaviors and 
attitudes, without ignoring the broader social and political contexts; 
theri examirie outcomes bri childreri. Our arialytical approachr~aSsumeS a ~ 
progression of impacts from the first to the last. 

Thus, the following chapters focus on teacher behaviors and attitudes 
and document teacher background characteristics In an attempt tc elucidate 
some pieces of the conceptual and analytic nx5dels. Three areas In particular 
are emphasized: l) teacher participation in decision-making and planning, 
as evidence of institutional change directed at a more continuous curriculum; 
2) i ristruct ioria 1 approach , especially evidence of individual izat ion of 
curriculum; arid_3) attitude arid efforts toward parerit irivblvemerit^ as 
an indication of TOre hbme-schbol cdritinuity. 
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METHiSDS 



Data Col lection Procedures for the Teacher- 
I nterv I ew and Classroom Observation System 



To establish a data collection root i ne that wou^dresul t in bbservatidh 
and interview data of the highest possible qaality, the procedures fol lowed 
in previous data cbl lection periods were continued, with minor modifications: 

• An organizational structure for field staff involved in 

the data collection effort was outlined, role responsibilities 
were defined, and detailed training manuals were produced. 

Training models were designed that specified observer 
perfdrmance standards and provided for sessions with large- 
group , smal 1 -group and individaaHzed Instruction, daily 
reviews of each field staff's performance, and discussion of 
potent i al p rob 1 ems . 

• Onsite monitoring of.field staff by trainers was conducted 
prior to the start of the actual data collection. 

• An observer liaison at each site cbl 1 ected .completed observations 
and interviews each week and checked them for obyibus errors or 
bmissidhs before sending them to the High/Scope Foundation, 

Each of these procedures is discussed below. 



Field Organization 

Job announcements for observer positions were pdsted jn all sites by 

the Ideal PDC staff. App[icants were then interviewed by High/Scope staff and 
final hiring decisions were based on such criteria as teaching experience, 
performance in a mock interview, and perceived ability to interact effectively 
with school staff. The roles of all field staff (site coordinator?, observer 
liaisons, observers, and ^^<r^r<) were eypl ic i t 1 v defined in the Hi gh/Scdpe^ 
M£_ Field Procedures Manual in order td clarify and systematize respons i bi 1 i t i( 
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The observers were responsible for condacting the classroom observations 
and the teacher interviews while the testers collected the child data. (The 
Parent Interview and Administrator interview were administered by both 
testers and observers, although this procedure varied from site to site 
depending on the workload of each group.) The data collection effort took 
approximately nine weeks at each site. 

Train I rig Procedures 

Traming sessions for High/Scope monitors and locally hired PDC data 
collection field staff were held in March 1979 at the High/Scope Conference 
Center in Clinton, Michigan. Training in the Classroom Observation System 
and Teacher Interview Was conducted by three High/Scope observer-trainers, 
who had been involved in the development of the High/Scope PDC Observation 
System, A seven-day _ tra i rii ng workshop was scheduled for the observers, 
which included training sessions on interviewing techniques and field 
logistics. The observers were responsible for interviewing those teachers 
whose classes they observed. 

Lnter^view^r-tra inlng . The High/Scope PDC interviewer's Marujal was 
distributed to the observers and sections pertaining to pre- and post- 
interviewing activities and interviewing techniques were readahd discussed. 
Because most of the observers had been teachers themselves^ discussion of 
methods of establishing rapport and the importance of accommodating to teachers 
schedules went very quickly. Observer-interviewers were trained in using 
the Teacher Interview Global Ratings by listening to audiotape recordings 
of staged i nterviews and completing the ratings based on what was heard. 
Each rating was then discussed so that a thorough understanding of each 
dimension was achieved. (Two items proved impossible to achieve agreement 
on, and thus were dropped.) in those sites where the observers were a[so 
going to conduct parent and/or administrator interviews, training for the 
observers Was provided by the site's testers. 

Observer training , Trai_nin§_in the three components of the observation 
system relied on a variety of activities and subsequent group discussions to 
bring the observers to criterion. levels of performance. Training in the. 
Classroom Activities Record (CAR) and Focused iSbservatlons began with a large- 
group discussion of the forms and coding categories, fol lowed by application 
of these categories to scenarios created by the High/Scope trainers. After 
becoming familiar with the basic category definitions, observers practiced 
by viewing videotapes of actual classroom activities and coding the activities; 
Again, individual judgments were discussed in large-group sessions. Skill 
levels Were checked at the end of the training using a criterion videotape 
that all trainees observed and coded. 
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Training in the Classroom Environment Observation (CEO) was accomplished 
in small groups using color slides of classrooms. Separate carousels were 
set up in various locations around the training facility, with each carousel 
containing a set of slides from a single classroom. Observers worked in 
teams of three to observe each set of slides and complete the CEO form as a 
group. Criterion performances were then checked by having all trainees 
observe arid rate slides of a single classroom and then compare their judgments 
with those of the trainers. 



Mon 1 tor i_ng 

bnsite monitoring of observers at all s]tes was the responsibility 
of the High/Scdpe monitors who conducted or participated In the observer 
t ra i ri i rig . The rtibn i to r I ng occu r r'cd dur i ng lm6 week fo 1 1 ow[Mg t ra^ n i Ttg . 
Each observer was required to tape-record an interview with a teacher 
and to complete the global ratings of that interview. These tapes were 
evaluated by the High/Scope moni tor and discussed with the observer during 
the monitoring visit. Monitoring of the various cdmppnents of the class-- 
room observation system was accomplished by havlngall of the observers 
at a particular site spend one day together in a classroom with the 
High/Scope monitor and use all components of the observation system. 
Global ratings of these observations were then compl^eted separately by 
the observers and mcnitor. Following these observations and ratings the 
observers and the monitor met as a group to discuss their judgments. 
Additional training was then provided as necessary. 

Weekly Pre-Transml t tat ^ata -Cbecks 

Observers were required to give or send their completed data to their 
respective observer liaisons at the end of each week. These staff then 
checked the observation booklets and interview forms for record ing7scor|ng 

errors. The observer 1 iai sons also kept track of al ! completed data ]in 

addition to the individual records each observer kept) and were responsible 
for mailing the completed data to the HIgh/Scope Foundation on a weekly 
basis. 

Record-lng- and Scoring of Ds-ta 

In addition to the observer 1 i a i sons ' pre-submi t ta 1 check, data 
collected by the observers were also checked by the superv|sor of f|e[d 
operations at the High/Scope Foundation. The supervisor of fiejdoperat ions 
identified any errors in recording or coding and notified the observer 
liaisons, who then discussed the errors with the observers at the site. 




Once the raw data were screened for accuracy at High/Scope, they were 
sent to the Foundation's data processing sisction to be tagged with unique 
identrficatiori numbers for each teacher, parent, and admlnistratbr, to be 
scored and verified, arid theri keypunched and verified. 

Qaia- £olJ ect- 1 on Sequence 

Once the sample children for the evaluation were located in the district 
schools, the field staff divided the classes among themselves. In making 
these divisions two factors were taken into account: (0 the order In ' 
which the classes were to be completed was to be such that testers would 
be cpl 1 ect ing data in the PDC schools while observers were col lect Ing data 
in the comparison school s^ _arid vi ce versa, arid (2) all field staff would 
test or observe in both PDC and comparison classes^ thus reducing the 
possibility of tester or observer bias for either group. 

The teacher interviews were scheduled at the teacher ' sconven ience 
during the two days of classroom observation (one day for the BAR and the 
following day for the Focused Observations); Interviews often took place 
during the_ teacher ' s lunch periods^ if she wished, or after school. The 
Classroom Envi_rorimerit Qbservatibri was cbmpleted when the children were out 
of the room, for example, during recess. 



Data J\na lysis Procedures 



Chapters Jv arid V of this report present the results of six sequential 
stages of arialysis of PDC data, fbcUsihg on: 

• descriptive character ist ics_pf teacher samples fbr which data 
were collected in spring 1979; 

m comparability of the spring 1979 PDC and comparison teachers 
interviewed; 

• characteristics of the spring 1979 Teacher Interview and 
Classroom Observation System; 

• effects of the PDC program bri classrooms and teachers; 

• analyses of the relationship between predictor variables and 
educationally significant outcomes; 

• analyses of the interaction between these predictor variables 
and treatment. 
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Brief descriptions of the proc»2dUr(gs used in these analyses are given 
below. 



Descriptive Characteristics of the Sample 

|n order to^anderstand the composition of the PDG ^nd comparison sample? 
for which data were collected in spring 1S79, descriptive statistics were 
computed and tabulated for these samples at each site and for all sites 
combined. Descriptive statistics are presented for the sample of teachers 
interviewed and for the sample of classrooms observed. 



Respipnse Rate 

bvera j 1, teachers were receptive to being observed and interviewed, the 
response rate for both classroom observations and teacher interviews was very 
high. For classroom obseryations the rate was 30% (see Tab'e k) and for 
teacher interviews it was 93S (see Table 5). In most cases t^e reasdr for 
observations arid interviews not being completed was lack of dbseryer time. 
Some school systems, such as Florida's and Colorado's, clbsed by Memor'ial 
Day. The comparison schools accounted for slightly more missing data than 
the PDC sch6olsT~but tHF'di f ference was not significant. 

Comparabi 1 ity of i^^nd -Compa^^ 



The_PpC and comparison samples of teachers interviewed and obsisrved m 
spring 1979 were compared on background variables to determine whether 
there were any significant differences between the two groups. Analytic 
approaches were primarily chi*square analyses and univariate analyses of 
var lance. 



C ha r a c t e r i St i c s of^ t h^ TeacBex _ i n t e rv i ew 

The 1979 Teacher Interview consisted of seven sections which th^ inter- 
viewer administired to the teacher and one section, the Global Ratings, which 
the interviewer completed after this interview. The first sect ion focused 
on teacher background information, such as number of_years of full-time 
teaching. The second section dealt with frequency of teacher involvement in 
various school and classroom activities, such as frequency of participation 
In curriculum planning committees and frequency of visits _"o other class- 
rooms. The third section concerned frequency and types of parent contact, 
including visits to the parents' home and ase of parents in the classroom. 
It also included questions on teacher attitude toward more parent [nvol vement 

in the classroom. The fourth section elicited In an open-ended format 

teachers' descri pt ions _bf the i r inst ruct ional approach, and the fifth focused 
on their perceptions of change in many facets of education over the last 
five years. The sixth section dealt with teacher att i tucles toward their 
school; A seventh section was designed for PDC teachers only and covered 
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Table k 



Numbers of Classrooms Observed by Site and by 
Tredtmerit Group: Spring 1979 Classroom Observation System 



Site 






Eompar 1 son 


Fal 1 Sample 


1 Cal i fornia 


N 


.3 

1 UU 


_5 

Sa 

03 


_8 

Sq 
89 


Colorado 


N 
% 


6 

100 


7 

78 


13 
87 


Connecticut 


N 


_9 


TO 
b3 


19 

cc 

DO 


Florida 


z 


14 


_5 

Qo 

02 


B3 
92 


Georg i a 


N 
% 


6 
100 




6 

100 


!owa 


N 

Z 


__s 

1 UU 


13 

I UU 


_18 

1 UU 


Maryland 


S 
% 


.4 
1 00 


_6 
86 


10. 
91 


Mich igari 


N 
% 


4 
100 


26 
35 


24 
96 


Texas 


N 
% 


8 
100 


9 
82 


17 
89 


Utah 


N 
% 


9 
100 


14 
100 


23 
100 


Washington 


N 

% 


4 
100 


10 
100 


14 
100 


All Sites 
Gombi ned 


N 
% 


?£ 
S3 


TOS 
85 


175 
30 
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Table 5 



Numbers of Teachers Interviewed Overall, 
by Site and Treatment Group: Spring 1979 Teacher Interview 



Site 




PDC 


Cortipai-i son 


Full Sample 


Gal 1 Torn la 


N 

% 


60 


$ 

90 


12 
80 


Col orado 


N 
% 


22 
100 


16 
ICO 


/2:8 
ioo 














% 


26 

95 


BO 
71 


40 
82 


Fl or i da 


N 
% 


i? 

82 


i? 


35 
88 


Georgia 


N 
% 


9 

100 




_ 9 
100 












1 owa 


N 
% 


8 

100 




24 
So 


Maryl ,nd 




__3 
1 00 


J 

1 00 


17 
1 uu 


n 1 cn 1 




8 


21 
1 00 


32 
100 












Texas 


iV 

% 


11 
100 


IB 
86 


23 
88 


Utah 


N 
% 


18 
100 


23 
100 


41 
100 












Washington 


N 
% 


8 

100 


14 
100 


22 

' 100 


All Sites 
£ombi ned 


N 
% 


123 
95 


160 
92 


283 
93 
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mariy_pf the topics described above but in relation to the PDC program 
specifically, hot the school as a whole. The Global Ratings jDrbvIded 
numerical assessments bri a bhe-to-five scale of the teacher's instrac- 
tibrial apprbach iricludihg degree of parent Involvement In the classroom. ^ 
Because spring 1975 was the first year in which this instrornent was 
admj^ni stered^ seal ing and scoring procedures used to report results 
from these instruments in this report are still at a fairly direct, 
item-level approach. Where appropriate, however, scale properties are 
presented, including internal consistency and item intercbr rel at ibri . 
values. At the item level , the principal data presented are central 
tendency, dispersion, and distributional values for each item. 

Sharaate-cistlcs of the Elassroom Observation System 



We have attempted, throughout the PDC evalUatidri, to dpcumerit class- 
room processes by direct bbservatibh. Thrbugh spring 137? (kindergarten), 
process dbcumehtatibh was accomplished using a time-sampling observation 
system that fbcused on the behavibr of individual children. Gritlcal 
review of this system fpl lowing spring 1978 data collection suggested 
^tfiat it was not sufficiently sensitive to program-relevant dimensions of 
variation in overall classroom environment and process (see Interim Report 
IX, pp. 51-53); therefore, development of a more appropriate observation 
system of classroom processes was undertaken. 

The full system bf classroom observatibn data can be broken down, 
fbr instrument-description purpbses, Intb two parts: 

• questions about the classroom environment (21 questions 
from the Classroom Environment Observation); 

9 Global Ratings (five-point scale questions from the 

Classroom Envirohment Observatidh, Classroom Activities 
Record arid Focused Observation Iristrumerits I, II arid 

III). 

The questionnaire items frbm the Classroom Environment Observation are 
described In Chapter !V in terms of the overall response distributions for 
each question. Global Ratings are described in terms of response distri- 
butions for each scale item as well as scale totals. 



Analytic Strategies for Examining PDC's Effects 



Evidence of PDC's influence on teachers and classrooms is presented 
in Chapter V. Analytic strategies for measuring PDC's effects are described 
briefly here. 



in 
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strategies for Examining PDC's Influence on Teachers and Classrooms 



Analyses in this vdlame examining PDG effects on teachers and class- 
rooms focus first on the identification of differences between PDC arid 
comparison .group teachers, and between ^^^ssrooms in the two groups. 
Aggregate scales are constructed from items on the Teacher Interview, and 
more complex summary variables are prepared and analyzed. Global Ratings 
from both the Teacher Interview and Classroom Observation System are 
factor analyzed. 

At the level of individual items the principal data presented are 
distributional values. Items which were conceptually similar \iere combined 
into h'gher-order variables. Means, standard deviations, and frequency 
counts are presented for these scales along with internal consistency 
estimates arid item intercorrel at ions where appropriate. 



Arialyses of Variable Relat ibhshlps Irideperiderit of Treatment 

A second analytic stage identified site and other selected variables^ 
primarily teacher characteristics, that might be expected to have ah influence 
on teacher outcomes. The relationship between these variables and the more 
complex variables reflecting outcomes of interest regardless of significant 
treatment effect is examined. 

Arialyses of Treatment Interactions with Other VarFables 

Iri the third stage of analys is, prel imihary exproTatiohs assessed the 
extent to which program impacts ori teachers wereaffected by demographic ^ 
differences, by certain other variables, or by site-specific cbrisiderat ions. 
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IV 



DESCRIPTIVE FINDIMGS 



'This chapter presents a description of the samples of teachers .observed 
and interviewed and the sample of classrooms observed. It also includes 
a description of the analytic procedures used to examine the findings, the 
summary variables created from the individual items, and some Findings 
from the Teacher Interview and Classroom Observation System: Chapter V 
will focus on the results of the data analyses designed to explore the 
relationship between teacher backgrpund variables and educational ly signi- 
ficant outcomes. It will also examine the interaction of these background 
variables with program Impact-' 



Descriptive CharacteristIc$N:)f tl^ of Teache xs- and C JasSTooms 




In spring 1979, 283 teachers we^e interviewed at PDC and comparison 
schools in the eleven study sites. Th^ classrooms of 17^ of these 
teachers — those with two or more cbhbrt\^hi Idren in their classes — were 
also observed. The 109 teachers intervidved, but not observed, were drawn 
from both PDC and matched comparison Head ^art centers or schools. 
They were randomly selected^at each grade, Kfead Start through^ 
were included in the interview sample to provrc^e a broader picture of the 
impact of PDC on teachers. 



Table 6 provides descriptive information about\the samples of cjass- 
rooms nd teachers for the subsample of teachers botK i nterviewed and 
observed (n=l 74) , and Table 7 provides descriptive ihtiafmat ion about the 
total sample of teachers interv[ewed (n=283) - There wer^np signifrcaht 
differences on demographic characteristics between the sarfele bfteachers 
Interviewed and observed, and the sample of those interviewed only. 

Table 6 indicates that almost all sites have only one teaser per 
classroom, but that the number of aides per class ranges from an^\average 
of less than one-fourth of _an aide per class in Connecticut to rro?^^ than 
one aide per class In California. Six sites have other adults as resources 
in the classroom in addition to teachers and aides. 

Most sites had between 22 and 27 children per classroom, although \ 
Georgia had only 19- 

Table 7 reveals that the ethnic distribution of the total sample of 

teachers interviewed varies markedly by site. Hispanic teachers are 

concentrated primarily in Cal ifbrnia, Cdlpfadd and Texas; Asian teachers 
are found only in Michigan, Utah and Washington; and black teachers are 
present mainly :n Florida, Maryland and Michigan. There are no black 
teachers in the three sites with a sizable propbrtibn bf Hispanic teachers, 
none in Georgia, and very few in lowa and Utah. 
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Table 6 

\ _ • _ 

Teachei-^lpth Interviewed and Observed (N=17^) : Distribution t>y 
Group and Site; Classroom Characteristics; Teacher Characteristics 





Teachers/ 
Classroom 


\ 
* • -J-'' - -/ 

Aides-/; 
Classroom.; 


Other 
Adults/ 
Classroom 


Cn I Idren/ 
CJ ass room 


Grade 

^ ^ i i 9; Mu 1 1 1 - 
HS m i^l G2 G3 Graded 


Site 


N 


PDC 


2 

— 5- 


1.00 

i.eb 


1.00 
_ 1.60 


\ 0 
\ 0 


ZD. 50 
' 26.20 




•'^^^'^'^ Comp 


0 0 100 0 0- 0 


PDC 

'^^^^^ Comp 


7 


1.00 
1.00 - 


0.83 
0 


\o 


2d.o3 
23.86 


0 0 71 0 ^ 29 — 


•• PDC 

'NECTICUT 


9 
10 


1.11 
1.00 


0.22 
0.20 


0.11 \ 

d 


22.33 
'n, 22.20 


rt irt Cn fj f) 70 
U lU DU U U 

0 22 67 0 0 11 


PDe 


14 
9 


1 .00 
1.00 


0.86 
0.78 


0.21 
0 


-2,4.64 

2li-M — 


0 14 86 0 0 0 
0 ?? 78 0 0 0 


JRGIA^ POC 


6 


1.00 


1.00 


0 


19.33\ 


0 33 67 0 0 0 


Cdmp 


5 

13 


1.00 
1.08 


0.20 
0.46 


0.20 
0.5^ 


25.50 
22.77 


.,0 20 80 0 0 0 
■'9 0 92 0 0 8 


PDC 


if 
6 


1.00 
1.00 


1.50 
1.00 — 


0 
0 


25.50 
26.50 


0\ 0 100 0 0 0 

0 \0 50 0 —0 50 — 


PDC 


1» 

20 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
0.50 


0 

a 


28.00 
26.60 


0 25\ OOP 75 
0 o''^90 0 0. 10 — 


PDe 

Comp 


8 


1.00 
1.00 


1.25 

0 


0.38 
0.22 


29.00 
22.47 


0 13 50 0 0 3Z 
0 b JOOx 0 0 0 


PDC 

^" ColTip 


9 

li( 


1.00 
1.00 


1.22 
0.79 


0.4^ 
0.50 


2it.O0 
25.14 


0 11 78 \0 0 11 
0 0 100 0 0 


PDC 


10 


1.00 
1.00 1 


1.00 

b.8o 


^ 0 
0.30 


27.75 
22.70 


0 25 75 0 \0 0 

0 20 80 -0 — 0 


FALS BY GROUP ^ 


71 
103 


1.01 
1.01 


0.90 
0.56 — 


0.17 
0.18 


25.02 
2't.33 


0 15 65 0 0 \ 19 

0 6 85 0 0 ^V9 — 


FAhS, ALL GROUPS COMBINED 


174 


1;01 


0.70 


0.18 


24.61 


0 10 77 0 0 1^ 



lere is no comparison group at the Georgia site. 



(continued) 
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. Table 6 . 
(continued) 







Ethnicity of Teacher 




_ % _ % _ 
% _ Amer. - _ Asian/ _% % 
Hispanic Indian Pac. Isl. Black White 


Site 


N_ 


. ^ 1 
Male Female 


pnr 

PAL 1 FORM 1 A 

Comp 


2 
5 


50 50 
0 100 


0 0 0 0 IOO 
33.3 0 SO 66.7 


php 

LULUKAUU ^ 

Comp 


— 7^ 


0 100 
14 86 


33-3 0 0 10. 0 66.7 
l4.3 0 0 0 ' 85.7 


PDC 

- - — Comp 


9 

10 


0 100 
0 100 


10.0 0 0 10. 0 80.0 

11. 1 0 0 0 88.9 


_ pnr 

Comp 


lii 
9 


0 100 
0 100 


7.7 0 0 38.5 53.8 

0 0 0 28.6 71.4 


GEORGIA^ pnr 




0 100 


0 0 0 0 100 


IOWA , I'' 
Comp 


5 

n 


0 100 
0 100 


0 0 e 0 190 

0 0 ISJi 


PDC 

MARYLAND ^ 

— ^ Comp 


4 


0 100 

-a - ioo 


0 0 0 25.0 75.0 

0 0 0 50.0 50 .-0 


PDC 

MICHIGAN • ^ 

Comp 


4 

20 


0 100 
10 90 


0 0 0 25.0 75.0 

5.0 0 5.0 40,0 50.0 


TEXAS 

Comp 


8 
9 


25 75 
11 89 


100 0 0 0 0 
88.9 0 D O 11. 1 


UTAH 1'-'- 


9 
i4 


B 100 
7 93 


0 ; 0 . 25.0 0 75.0 
0 0 0 0 100 


PDE 

WASHINGTON " 

Cofflp 


4 


0 100 

- -0- - - m - 


0 0 0 50.0 50.0 

0 - 0 0 20.0- -80.0 


TOTALS BY GROUP l^'^ 
Comp 


71 
103 


4 96 

5 95 


17. I 0 2.9 14.3 65.7 
13.3 0 1.0 17.3 68.4 


TOT.AtS, Att GROUPS eOMBINED 


174 


5 95 


14.9 0 1.8 16.1 67.3 



There is no comparison group at the Georgia site. 
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. Table 6 
icontinuei 





led Is Ui 

Teaching 

(• VK&r f ant's 


Vfl^rt AT 

lears or 
Teaching 


t of Teachers 

vho Taiioht 

in Special . 

r 1 UvJ* gill? 


Reason f(jr Teaching in School^ 


Pyh^ r ipnr*p 

at Carrent 




1 

1 ^ Recruited/ I 

Acci nnpH Ackpd Invi fpd Other 


Site 


N 


PDC 

CALIFORNIA ^ 


2 

5 


11.50 

11 9(1 

1 1 i^U 


3.00 

\. fin 

D.OU 


50 
fin 


100 G 0 0 

— tV *w ^ty w — 


PDC 

COLORADO r - 
tomp 


6" 
7 


J.I? 


• 6.11 
ft ^1 


33 


33 0 67 ■ 0 
4^ lil 0 


CONNECTICUT [^^^ 


9 

10 


lif.OO 


8.75 . 


10 


2f0 20 20 20 
111; ?? 0 


PDC 

^^^^•^^ m 


It 

4 


11.57 


7.H 

wo 


111 




29 ]h 21 1§ 

i;^ 0 0 


GEORGIA^ PBC 


h 


9:00 


il7 


17 


67 ■ 33 0' 0 


PDC 

IOWA • , 
Comp 


13 


15.00 

1 A Or* 

12.85 


,8.20 

0.02 


60 
oz 


20 20 60 0 


PDC 


1^ 
6 


9:00 
16.67 


1.75 


.50 
inn 


75 25 .0 0 
17 n 67 17 


PDC 

MICHIGAN , 

Cofflp 


If 

?f) 


9.25 


7 fill 
/.OH 


25 . 


25 25 50 0 
fin in ?!; 

Qy Iw 3 


PDC 

TEXAS p 

Comp 


8 
9 


6.63 


2:63 

^♦-r^O 


38 

14 : 


63 0 25 13 

67 22 11 0 


PDC 

"™ Co* 


9 

11 


7.l|l| 
7.07 


3.67 
2.71 


-- 7J- 


56 22 22 0 

36 3^ li -- 1^ 


PDC 

WASHINGTON . 

_ Comp 


1} 
10 


13.75 
12.50 


10.25 
9.20 


100 
70 


25 0. 50 25 
50 -10 20 20 


PDC 

TOTALS By GROUP . - 
■ Comp . 


71 

id^ 


10.3^1 
12.10 


5.ag 

6.88 


3j 
51 


19 28 6 
2i9 22 22 8 - 


TOTALS, ALL GROUPS COMBINED 


17if 


11.37 


6.i}'7 




kl 21 Ik 1 



There is hb comparison group at the Georgia site. 



57 "''Percentages across columns for a given row may hot add to 100^ becaiise of errors induced by rounding: 



. Table 6 .. 
(cbritiriued) 



Site 



Highi?5-t Degree Typ e 



b 



V D 
? 0 

■ ^ 



(I) 
u 0^ 

ID -0 

SO 
0 

- d) 

^ (/) 
4- * 



•0 

u 

it) 

I 

H « 

■- (t) 

- 0 
TJ « 

J- Q 



Nature bf.Ch! Id 



Under- 
grsd 



tm Child 



Tfedry Training 



15 
St 



- vi 

(ij Q 

E w 

3 J£ 



< c 

u § 



£ 
0 



CALIFORNIA 



PDE 

■Comp- 



50 

Q_1J. 



50 



1 00 
50 



D 



IS 



2i 



COLORADO 



PDC 



6 

41 



100 
100 



83 

100 



CONNECTICUT. 



9 
10 



30 
ii 



90 



ii 



FLORIDA 



PDC 

Comp 

PDC 

Cgipp 
PDC 

PDG 

-Comp- 
PDC 

PDC 

Coiiip 
"PDC 
GoiDp 
PDC 



57 
67 



11 



86 



50 



58 



IJ- 0 



0 



GEORGIA 



33 



33 



33 



100 



83 



67 



50 



33 



IOWA 



5 
13 



77 



100 

.92 



17 



HARYLAND 



"T 



50 
17 



25 



100 
100 



17 



17 



MICHIGAN 



25 



50 



100 
4i 



109 
Si 



50 



50 



50 



0 



TEXAS 



8 



1 



0 

4 



25 

-1+ 
78" 



50 



13 



13 



0 86 
iii 



29 



OTAH 



21 



11 
29 



7i 

100 



WASHINGTON 



k 

10 



25 
j0 



25 

lo 



3 



75 



25 



50 

0 



TOTALS BY GROUP 



71 



28 



19 



90 

-8i 



63 



51 



11- ia 



26 
4i 



TOTALS, ALL GROUPS CDHBINED lyif 



33 



33 



20 



87 



70 



^^9 



31 



22 



There is no comparison group at the Georgia site. 

Percentages across coluitins for a given row liiay not add to 100? because of errors induced by rounding. 
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^iages across 



may add to more than 
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All Teachers Interviewed 



Table 7 

Distribution by Group and Site; Teacher Characteristics 





Sex of Teacher 


- b 
Ethnicity of Teacher. 


Grade 0* 

M . . 1 . . _ 1 ........ . . J 

Teachers Interviewed 

\ A % %. % liulti- 
JLKDG Gl G2 G3 Graded 


J J_ 
Hale Female 


^ 1 ^ \ % 
His IN AS Bl^ WH 


SUe 1 


N 


pfir 

CAtiFORNIA 

Comp 


.9 


33 67 

0 100 


33.3 0 0 0 66.7 
i|2.9 0 0 0 57.1 


33 0 33 0 0 33 

11 -U-56 11 11 0— 


COLORADO 

Comp 


10 

IZ 

16 


0 100 

6 gii 


i»1.7 0 0 0 58.3 
37.5 0 0 _0_ 62.5 


17 17 17 8 17 25 
6 13 13 13 13 


K A A 

CONNECTICUT I 

Comp 


20 

JO. 


0 100 

__.J.__.J10.._ 


5.0 0 0 15.0 80.0 
10.0 J 0 5.0 85.0 


10 15 30 15 15 15 

0 25 10 15 15 5 


FLORIDA ^J^^ 

Coiiip— 


18 


0 100 
0 100 


5.9 0 0 52.9 

0 0 0 28;6 7i;^ 


22 11 67 0 0 0 
0 ?6 59 6 1? 0 


GEORGIA^ PDE 


9 


0 100 


0 0 0 0 100 


11 22 \\ 11 11 0 


lOSA 

Comp 


0 

16 


0 100 
0 100 


0 0 0 0 100 
6.3 0 0 12.5 81.2 


13 12 50 13 12 0 
0 6 75 6 6 6 


HARYLAND ■ ~- ' 
Comp 


— 5" 
0 

J 


0 100 
0 100 


0 0 0 37.5 62.5 
0 0 0 kk.k 55.6 


13 12 '50 12 13 0 
11 11 53 P 11 33 


DRP 

RICHIGAN ' 

Comp 


■ft 


0 100 

8 9? 


.0 0 .0 62.5 37.5 
htJ k.l 37.5 5^.1 


13 25 0 0 0 63 

\ \ \ \ 8 


tE»S ^ 

Comp - 


11 


18 82 

^ 11-- ^ 


81;8 0 0 0 18.2 

83.3 0 0 0 16.7 


9 M6 0 9 27 
8 8 75 0 8 0 


BTAH 

Comp 


i8 

23 


0 100 

k . 96 


5.9 0 17.6 5.9 70.6 

0 0 0 5 1-00- 


6 17 39 17 17 D 

_ 0 -1^41. 13 13 0 


PDC 

WASHINGTON , 

Comp 


lJi 


0 100 
7 93 


0 0 12.5 25.0 62.5 
0 0 0' li<.3 85.7 


13 25 38 12 13 0 

7 21 57 7 -7 - ^4 


prir 

TOTALS BY GROUP ■ -- 
Comp 


123 


2 98 
k 96 


15.3 0 3.^ 19.5 61.8 
15.3 0 0.7 13.5 70.3 


13 15 39 9 11 13 
J| 12| 59 8 10 6 


TOTALS, ALL GROUPS COHBINED 


283 


3 97 


15.i| 0 1.9 16.2 66.5 


8 15 50 9 10 9 



d1 



There is no comparison group at the Georgia site. 

HIS=flispanic; IN=American Indian; AS=Asian/Pacific Islander; BL=Black; WH^Hhite. 
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(continued) 



Table! 
(cbhtlhued) 







Years of 
Teaching 


^ of Teachers 
Who Taught , 
in Special 
Programs 


Reason far Teaching, in School 







Years of 
Teaching 
^Experience 


experience 
at Current 
Schoal 


1 

% J Recruited/ %' 
Assigned - Me4 invited Otlier- 


CALIFORNIA 

Comp 


3 

.9 


9.00 
12.56 


3.33 
6.00 


33 

4- 4- 

\\ 


67 0 .33 J 

11 ^ 33 33 22 


PDC 

COLORADO 1 

Comp 


12 
16 


8.55 

1 A 7 A 

10;63 


6.81 
6. 06 


33 

19 


50 8 2i2 0 
63 12 25 0 


CONNECTICUT 

comp 


20 
?fl 


13.15 
— 20.65 


13:60 


15 

^ 


i(5 25 15 15 
55 25 20 ; 0 


- -Coffip:- - 


.18 
IJ 


10.39 


6.33 
6.59 


17 
2^1 


22 kk 17 17 
59 0 ^ 


GEORSIA^ PDC 


J 


8 78 


l|;il 

i t 1 1 


22 


■ -\ 

67 33 0 6 


m ™' 

Comp 


8 
16 


|U3 

13. W 


7.50 

7.13 


50 ■ 
56 


25 13 63 0 

63 19 .19 0: 


NARVLAND [^^ 

- tomp - - 


8 

4 


10.50 

15-33 


i.38 

k.kk - 


63 

- 89- - 


63 25 13 0 
33 0 56 11 


-tmf- 


8 


9; 38 

- M^. - 


5:50 

— 749 — 


25 

■ 29 


50 13 38 0 

— &3 -IJ 1} L 


m ^« 

Comp 


11 

12 


5.91 
7.09 


2.81 


36 
17 


6^ 0 27 ? 
67 17 17 0 


UTAH ^ 
Comp 


l8 
23 


10.72 
11.1/ 


5.59 

5.22 


61 
65 


22 33 0 
30 35 -22 13 


Washington [^^^ 


8 
ill 


n.75 

12.00 


7.88 
8.29 


75 

' 79 


25 0 38 38 
50 W 21 \\ 


TOTALS BY GROUP l^- 

Comp 


123 
160 


10.^8 


5.i»8 
7.26 


37 

— y 


21 28 .. 6 
51 ?2 ' 21 ' 6 


TOTALS, ALL GROUPS COMBINED 


283 


I2.02t 


6.2f9 


i(0 


li9 . 21 , '1\ 6 



There !s no comparison group at the Georgia site. 

'percentages across columns for a given row may not add to 100? because of errors induced by rounding. 
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. Table?, 
'(cbntlnuedj 



Site 



Hi(^hest Degree Typo 



b — I 



0 
0 

0 
V) 

£ 

01 



•d i) 

L L 

IS EJ1| 
J «) 
OO 
!- - 

_ J) 

13 ^ 
5- 

o u 



0 

o 



•d 

L 

IB 
J 

0 0 

I- « 

_ !3 

V L 

- Q 

IS P 

0 a 

t Q 

u □ 



t With Child 

Development 
THeory Training 



Nat'Jre of Child 
Developiiient Training^ 



J 
Onder- 



■3 

(0 

1. 

0) 

4) 0 

-E -ffl 
3Z 



- W 

3) 0 
EI 
E (ft 

0 



01 

c 

< c 

Q - 

u n 



o 



eAtlFORNIA 



POC 
Cop 



COLORADO 



POC 
Conp 



12 
lb 



0 0 
_0 

01 0 
iii 



hi 
kk 



33 



0 



11 

-Si 



25, 



hi 
13 



100 

Jl 



50 

-1 



50 

_1 



17 



CONNECTICU? 



PQC 



FtORIDA 



o 



POC 



GEORGIA 



PDC 



lOHA 



MARYLAND 



PDC 



HICHIGAN 



POC 
Comp 



20 



0 0 

-0 



18 
17 



30 



0 



9 0 



11 \kk 



20 

ii. 



ii 



25 



19 
35 



C 



0 0 



IB 



Ik 



0 D 

01 0 



53i2i 



25 



25 
19 



0 



0 21 



21 



13 



38 



38 



hi 



55 



5& 



33 



75 i 0 
63 1 19 



IDD 
9'f 



13 



15 
13 



75 
ii 



25 38 



50 
21 
¥ 
50 



100 



75 
21 



38 
25- 



0 



25 
42 

IF 
17 



100 

4^ 



100 



50 



25 



13 
0 



TEXAS 



PDC 
Conip 



12 



UTAH 



PDC 

-Coip- 



18 



WASHINGTON 



PDC 

Cofiip 



8 



11 
17 



91 
83 



70 



20 

40 



72 

-48 



17 
26 



22 



83 



33 

18 



75 



44 



13 



13 



100 



50 



50 
Ii 



0 

J, 



0 

14 



TOTALS BV GROUP 



PDC 



123 
160 



37 
31 



28 

ii 



12 



91 

84 



29 
ii 



TOTALS, ALL GROUPS COMBINED 283 



34 



33 



18 



87 



69 



^9 



35 



25 



'^^There is no comparison group at the Georgia site. 

''"o "ntages across columns for a given row liiay not add to 100^ because of errors induced by rounding. 
ERIC 

^' -TtiTc ritages across cdliiiiihs may add to more than 



The\^erage number of years of teaching experience of those inter- 
viewed and observed is quite high, about 12" years, and the 'nUmber_of years 
of teaching experience at their current school is also substantial, about 
six and one-ha^f years; Connecticut teachers have amassed the largest 
number of years\jn both categories, and Texas the fewest^ ®^^r^ll » 
of the sample teat^hers have experience in special programs. In four sites 
(ibWa^ Maryland^ U't^h and Washington), more than half the teachers have 
such experience. \^ 

The percentage bf\eachers who were assigned ihypi_uhtari ly to their 
schools ranged from abbuV one-thi rd in two s i tes , Cali fornia and Utah, to 
about two-thirds in TexasX^ Overall, about ha[f of the teachers were 
assigned and about half eit^r requested assignment to their schobl^, were 
recruited or invited there, or (infrequently) arrived in some undetermined 
way. 

Table 8 focuses . on the educa't;Jbnal background of the teacher sample 
and shows that all but four teacher^ have college degrees, and that almost 
two-thirds have earned credits beyond the baccalaureate. Maryland and 
Michigan have the largest percentage of teachers with Master's Degrees 
as Well as those with credits toward a\Joctorate. 



A very large percentage {87%) of the\^ample teachers have been trained 
in chi Id.development theory ._ The _ range of this training varies from a 
low of 581 ih ealifornia to 100% in Georgia ind Washington. Very few 
teachers have actually majored ih child development, butover two-thirds 
took undergraduate courses, and over bne-thi rd i^ecei ved inservice training 
iri this area. \ 



Comparability of PDC arid Comparison Teachers 

Although there are some slight di ffererices betweenVPDC and comparison 
teachers on demographic characteristics, overall there ahe ho significant 
differences. Variables such as sex, ethnicity, number of drears _ teach i rig , 
number of years at the present school, percentage of teachers with experience 
in special programs, way of bei^ng assigned to the current scrvool , educational 
level, percentage with training in child development theory, ^t;td nature 
of such training all show no significant differences between PD^ and 
comparison teachers. \ 

. ^ \ 

Analytic ProceHgres for the Teacher Interview 



\ 



The analyses of the Teacher Interview ihvoWed several steps. Thev 
first step was an item- level comparison of PDC and comparison teachers' \ 

responses, fables CI to C6 of Appendix C provide both a descriptive \ 

summary and group responses to each item. The second step was a factor- 
analytic study of the Global Ratings (cf. Appendix E) . The third step was 




kt7 



\ 



Tables 

Descriptive information on Sammary Variables 



\^ Standard 

Summary Variable ' N Range of Scores Mean ^\ Deviation Medi a n 



Parent activities In the 
classroom. 



277 1.00 to 3.00 1.91 .70 1;91 



attitude toward parent * ^Sl 1 .00 to 2.00 1 .57 .50 1 .62 
involvement. 

Change In involvement with -3.OOtd3.00 0.91 1.^^ 0.90 

the associated school or center. 

Job satisfaction. 283 1.00 to 4.00 1.39 ^90 1.19 

;onlmUriity resources. 283 2.00 to 4.00 2.84' .74 2.82 
Program adaptation to _ 

individual children (factor 1). 280 1.00 to 3.00 1.86 .92 1.51 

Jtructare and differentiation _____ 

5f activities in language and 280 1.00 to 4.00 1.61 .88 1.27 
nath (factor 2) . 

Efforts to Jnvolv|^ parents in ^SQ 1.00 to 4.00 1.81 .90 1.59 
:he home (factor 3) . 



Individualization of activities 
in language and math (factor 4), 



279 1-00 to 4.00 2.24 1.23 1.95 
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tb_create sUnTmary variables from Individual i terrs and from the fbar factors 
(cf. Appendix E) . These compos ite variables are composed of items which 
are similar conceptually and either show significant group differences or 
reflect outcomes that are educational ly significant. The fourth step 
involved an examination of the relationshipof background variables with 
both the summary variables and with single-item variables which show 
significant group differences: Finally, the analyses of the Teacher 
interview examined the interaction between the background variables and 
the variables which reveal significant group differences. 

The procedures involved in the factor analysis of the Global Ratings 
and in the creation of the summary variables are disscribed In detail in 
Appendix E. 



bescrIp4:ion of the Summary_ Variables 

As rioted above, two types of summary variables were created, those in 
v;hich the i nd i vi dua 1 _i_ terns were both concisptuaMy similar and showed 
significant group differences, and those In which the items were conceptually 
smilar and reflected domains of educational interest, but did not show 
significant group differences. Analyses of main effects and interactlphs 
with treatment of these higher-order variables seem both more interesting 
arid more efficient than analyses of the items mdlvlduany. The overall 
concept of each o^^ these summary variables is described be[ow as well as 
the individual i_tems from the teacher Interview which contributed to the 
variable. The first _four variables described comprise Items which show 
significant group differences. 

Pare nt activitie s In the classroom. Teachers who reported the occur- 



rence of two valued but trad 1 1 1 ohaHy i nf requent types of parent behaviors 
in the classroom, together with a less frequent occurrence of parents 
attaridlrig routine parent conferences, received a high score on this summary 

variable. The three items in the Teacher Interview that formed this 

variable (l^e, 1) ask about the number of parents who helped the teacher 
plan curriculum for children other than their own, the number who attended 
routine parent conferences, and the number who helped by working with 
chi 1 dren. 

Attitude toward more parent involvement. This summary variable refers 



to teachers ' perceptions of the advantages or d i^sadvantages of more parent 
Involvemerit In their school. A low score reflects a negative attitude 
toward increased parent Involvement. The variable is made up of three 
responses to open-ended quest ibris asking about perceived advantages and 
perceived disadvantages of more parent irivolvement (19a-i; I8a-g). The 
first response Included was simply nb advaritages mentioned. The second 
was the advantage that parents can do more for their child at home, and 
the third was the disadvantage that unfamiliar adults would disrupt the 
cl ass room. 
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£hange in Involvement w I th the, associated _schoaJ— or center : This 
sammary variable refers to change in knowledge of and In Involvement 
with the associated* elementary school or Head Start center for PDC 
teachers, or a nearby schooldr center for comparison teachers. A higher 
rating reflects greater perceived change. It comprises two ratings^ 
26j and m. 

Job satisfaction . This composite variable refers: to Indirect indicators 
of satisfaction with one*s Job, such as whether one wanted to teach in 
the same building the following year, and to extrinsic Job satisfaction 
factors such as location and colleagues. Items were scored either positively 
or negatively. Parts of four items on the interview (28c and i, 29, and 30f) 
were summed to generate a composite variable reflecting teachers* attitudes 
toward their job situation. 

Communi ty resources . This composite variable refers to the effective 
use of community resources in the classroom. Two Items assessed this, 9h 
and 91. in the first, teacRers were asked how often they used people or 
materials from the community in their classroom, and in the second they 
were asked how often they discussed in class the roles and services provided 
by various people in the community. A higher score reflects greater frequency. 

Factor 1: Program adaptation to Individual criildreri . Th i s compos i te 
variable reflects the degree of specificity of the teacher's knowledge of 
i ndi vl dual • ch I 1 dren * s strengths and weaknesses. Including affective needs, 
and her adjustment of Instruction to accommodate to those strengths and 
weaknesses. (A low rating [1 or 2] means a teacher had very detailed 
knowledge of individual children, and a high rating [k or 5] indicates a 
superficial knowledge.) The factor is composed of Global Ratings 9 through 
14. 

Factor 2: Structuring and differentiation of activities in language 
and math . This variable refers both to the amount that children partlcl^ 
pate in planning their own language arts and math activities, and to the 
number of different language arts and math activities that they engage in, 
whether planned by them or the teacher: A low rating reflects no child 
participation in planning and little differentiation of activities: The 
factor is made up of four Global Ratings: 2, 3, 6, and 7- r 

Factor 3: Efforts to irivolve parents and the home . This factor 
concerns .teachers ' efforts to ihyblve parents in the classroom and to 
coordinate home and school experiences. A low rating for tHis factor 
indicates a heavy emphasis on parent involvement- The factor is ccrnposed 
of three Global Ratings: 17, 20 and 21. 

Factor h: ! nd i vi dua U^a^t lon-o f activities in lang u age and math : This 
factor refers to the amount of time the teacher works with individual 
children, small groups, or the class as a whole during language arts and 
math- instruction. A low rating means 1 i ttle individual ized attention. The 
factor comprises two Global Ratings: U and 8. 




Table 8 presents descriptive information on each of the sammary 
variables. 

Findings from the Teacher Interview 

The responses from the 283 teachers in eleven PDC sites across the 
coantry In spring 1979 revealed some interesting things about teachers 
in general . 

Less than half of all teachers .visited the homes of children in their 
classes, but almost three-quarters reported that a majority of parents 
had visited the classroom at least brice. Nbt_surprisingly, most parents 
came to discuss their own child's progress. Teachers reported that more 
changes had come about in their materials or methods for teaching language 
.arts or math than in any other area, including changes in their teaching 
philosophy, materials or methods for other subjects, room arrangement, 
purposes of home visits, or what parents do in the c|assroom^ Interaction 
with teachers in other buildings and frequency of home visits seem to have 
undergone the least charigis overall in the last five years. Most teachers 
seem content to remain in the same building, and intereiStingly, more 
mention their colleagues as their reason for staying than any other reason. 
The center director or school principal is the reason most frequently given 
for not wanting to remain in a building. 

The Global Ratings vary between these items on which most teachers 
were rated similarly and those that resulted in a wide range ratings. 
For instance, _ the ratings dealing with the degree of teacher-imposed 
structure on language arts and math activltliss (2 and 6) cluster at the 
teacher-structure end of the cbntihuurh. Evidently very few teachers 
allowed children to participate in planning these activities (brily 1^). 
On the other hand, the parent involvement ratings are fairly evenly__ 
distributed across all points of the cont|nuam^ wi th slightly more .teachers 
rated as making an effort to involve parents than not making an effort. 

Analytic Procedures for the Classroom Observat-ion— Sys^tem 

Preliminary analyses . The Classroom Observation System comprises 
three component instruments: 

9 The Classroom Enviromnent Observation (CEO) which provides 
detailed information about the classroom as a physical 
envl ronment , 

• The Ciassrobm Activities llem rd (CAR )- which documents the 
range and sequence of activities in the classroom over the 
course of one entire day. 



• The FocQsed Observations (FO) which provide information about 
the quality of interactions between teachers arid children. 



To this point we have restricted analyses to the Global Ratings 
isspclatedwi th each of the three component instruments. No further 
analyses will be done on the CED or the FD , but the GAR has generated a 
total of 8,075 detailed five-minute observations on 175 classrooms which 
will be analyzed. Reduction of these data has not yet progressed suffi- 
ciently to provide a workable basis for contrasting PDC with comparison 
classrooms : 

Each Global RatLhg consists of a five-point scale for which the low 
and highvends are_defihed iri terms of descriptive statements. Thus, 
ratings of 1 and 5 can be directly interpreted by reference to the des- 
criptive statements. Dperatiohal definitions for many of the Intermediate 
ratings were also provided to staff during training. For example, for 
the Global Rating: "variety of activities,*' a 2, 3 or 4 means a specific 
number of activities. This procedure was not possible for all of the 
ratings, however, and for these thz nTeahings of the 2's, 3's, and k*s 
must be more inferential. Tables D-1 through D-3 report response 
f reqUehcie:: across al] observers arid classrooms for the Global Ratings 
associated with each instrument. 

Bescriptiori of the summary variables . A total of 92 Global Ratings 
per classroom was generated by the three i nstruments ; Nine summary variables 
were then derived from the Global Ratings by averaging specific item 
scores, item sets were established on a-_p£l^r_i_ conceptual grounds rsther 
than by factor analysis. Three of the composite variables ( I rite] lectual 
Stimulatibn, CVassrbom Mariagemerit, arid Classroom Cl imate-FO) reflect the 
dimensions observed during the Focused Observations; four { Iridivldual Izatibn 
in Language Arts, Individual Izatidn In Mathematics, Receptivity to Parents, 
and Classroom Gl imate-GAR) summarize ratings from the Classroom Activities 
Record; while two (Children's Classroom Behavior and Fostering Home-School 
Continuity) group ratings from both the Focused Observations and Classroom 
Activities Record instruments. Descriptive statistics for these variables 
are presented in Table 9. The twelve Global Ratings from the Classroom 
Environmerit Observatibri IhstrUmerit were hbt reduced tb a smaller number 
of compos i tes. 
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Table 9 



Descriptive Inforiiiation for Nine Summary i/ariables Based on the 
Global Ratings Generated by the Classrooi Observation System 



variable 


Component 
Global 
Ratings" 


Approximate interpretation- 


M 

- -Pi 


D "i n 

Kdiiqe — 


— PlWfl — 


Standard 

nflw i 5 f 1 AM 

— U6vl allOn — 


— ncu 1 qij- 


I. Intellectiial 


FO: 1-6 


Low values correspond to 


171 


1.17-5.00-: 


3.2ii 


• 0.96 


3.^2 


Stimulation 




greater attempts to stim- 
















olate Intel lectQal effort; 












2. Classroom 


FO: M7 


Low values correspond to 






1.81 




1.53 


Kanageiiierit 




more reasoned, effective 
















iiiariageiiierit approaches. 












3. Classroom 


FO: 18- 


Low values correspond to 


17i 


l.00-it.6i| 


2M 




2.37 


Climatc-Fj 


3^* 


a warmer, more favorable ' 
















ci imate tor interaction. 












k. Individualiza- 


CAR: \-k 


Low values cor -es pond to 


172 


1.06-5.00 


2.29 


0.77 


2.33 


t ion-Language 




more structured materials 












Arts 




arid strategies. 












5. Individualiza- 


CAR: 5-9 


• Low values correspond to 


1/: 


1 .UU"4.UU 


0 1 1 




9 19 


tion-Mathematics 




more structiired materials 
















and strategies. 












0. Classroom 


tAK. Id, 


tow vaiQes correspond to 


l/Z 


1 111 








Climate-CAR 


ii ifi id 
10,10,19, 


a warmer, more ravoraoie 














■ 21-23,27, 


climate for interaction. 














29-31,33- 
















35,39-^2 














7. Receptivity 


CAR: 29- 


Low values correspond to 


111 


1.00-5.00 


2.55 


1.82 


1.67 


to Parents 


30^ 


more receptive atmos- 
















phere. 













'•FO=Focused Observation; CAKlassroom Activities i^ecord 



Table 9 . 
(coritinyed) 





Cbmpbherit 
Global 










.Standard 


Variable 


Ratings- 


Approximate Interpretation 


N 


Range 


Hean 


Deviation Hedian 


8: Children's 
Ciassrooiii 
Behavior 


CAR: ie, 

hi 

FP:.I3,_ 
!5,lo,19, 
20 


tow vaioes correspond to 
more cooperative inter- 
active behavior by 
children. 


17^ 


1:00-3:62 


1:80 


0:61 ;.1.78 
1.^13 3.27 


9. Fostering 
Home-School 
Continuity 


.eAR: 29, 
30 

FO: 25 


tow valaes correspond to 
efforts to receive 
parents well, coordinate 
hbiiie-schbol experiences. 


172 


1.0(3-5.00 


3:20 



"FO=Focused Observation; CAR=Classroom Activities Record 
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EXAMINATION OF PROGRAM IMPACTS ON TEACHERS 



As stated in the introdactory chapter, the major goal of tha PDG 
program Is to provide children with a continaoas jndividaanzed edacatibnal 
experience by establishing mechanisms that provide for communication 
arid.itiutUal decision-making among Head Start and elementary school teachers, 
administrators, and parents. Thus, PDC teachers both within and across 
grades and across i hs ti tut ions were, to develop a coriti huous , coord i nated 
educational experience for each individual student through increased formal 
interaction with other teachers on such things as curricul urn commi t tees 
and throcgh informal interaction such as visiting each other's classrooms. 
Moreover, PDC teachers were to Involve parents in significant roles in 
the classroom and administrators were also to involve parents on planning 
cbitirrii ttees. As a result of these program goals, the Teacher Interview 
v;as designed to tap teacher pisrceptioris of three major areas: degree of 
curriculumadaptat ibh to individual ch i 1 dren , teacher i nvol vement and 
planning with other teacners, and parent i hvdl verrieht in the classroom. 

This chapjter will focus on three analytic questions cbhcerried With 
these major areas: ' 

• What is the impact of the PDC program on teachers? That is^ 
are there significant differences between PDC and comparison 
teachers .especial ly in the itiajor areas of concern — Indrvidual i- 
zatibn of approach, teacher planning with other teachers, and 
parent i nvbl vement? 

• Regardless of treatment impacts, vyhat independent variables 
might also influence teacher outcomes? 

• What effect do these independent variables have on program 



item-Level Res ponse Comparison s^ 



Program impacts on teachers will be discussed at the levs^ of individaal 
interview itemsahdat the surrimary-var iabl e level . There are 19 individual 
items and six Glbbal Ratings that show significant d i fferehces between 
PDC teachers and comparison teachers. The majority of these items concern 
various aspects of parent invblvement. Table 10 summarizes these item-level 
differences in the order in which they appear in the actual Teacher Interview 
The narrative that follows discusses each one in turn. 



impacts? 



PDC Impact bh Teachers 
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Table 10 



Teacher Interview Jtems Shdwing Significant Differences 
Between PDC and Cbmparisdn Teachers 



I tem 

Nd_ 



Response Di s-tri but ibri 
PDC 



Teacher Interview Item 



N 



% 



Comparison 

N - 



9a. bevel of teacher irivolvemeht in 

carricalam committees at 
school/center: 

l=never 

2=once/year 

3=every other month 

4=rnonthly 

5=2-3 times/month 

6=weel<ly 

14. Percent of parents who did the 

following when they visited or 
worked !h the classroom: 

e. Helped plan curriculum for other 
chl 1 dren : 

l=hdne 

2=some parents 
3=mbst parents 

k. Attended routine parent conferences: 
l=horie 

2=sbme parents 
3=most parents 

1. Worked with children: 
l=nohe 

2==some parents 
3=most parents 

17. Advantages of parent involvement in 
school /c1 ass : 

a. None 

g. Parents can do more at heme with 

thei r. chi Id 



a 

-P- — 



21 


17.1 


54 


21 .3 


.003^ 


IS 


12.2 


47 


29.3 


(P>c5 


16 


13.0 


■ 19 


11.9 




27 


22.0 


19 


11 .9 




14 


1 1 .k 


17 


10.6 




Sf) 


2 k. 3 


24 


15.0 




98 


- 

73.7 


146 


93.0 


.0099 


25 


20.3 


11 


7.0 


(P>C) 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 


5.7 


7 


4.5 


.0462 


SO 


zk.h 


21 


13.4 


(C>P) 


86 


53.3 


129 


82.1 




Z6 


29.5 


75^ 


ii8.3 


.0042 


71 


58.2 


70 


U5.2 


(P>C) 


15 


12.3 


-10 


6.5 




2 


1 .6 


10 


6.3 


.0467 










(C>P) 


86, 


69.3 


89 


56.3 


.0133 



(p>e) 
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^Probabiiity by chi-square or Ptsher's exact test. 

Note: Item nambeFs correspond to the numbers bh the spring 1979 Teacher Interview. 

(cbhtiriued) 

50 CS 



I tern 
No. 



Table IG-' 
(cont inued) 



Response Distribution 
PDe 



Teacher Interview I tern 



Gompar Isbn 



18. Disadvantages of parent involvement 
in school/class: 

e. Unfamiliar adults disrupt the class 



18 li|.8 



?7 29.7 



.0022 
{C>P) 



'26. Teacher perception of changes since 
1975. Have there been changes in 
the fbl lowing: 

f. What parent^ do in the classroom? 

l=no change 
2=1 i ttle change 
3=nToderate change 
4=rfrajor change 

h. The number of parent visits to the 
classrooR? 

l=ho change ; 
2=1 i ttle change 
3=moderate change 
4=jn3j6r change 

j. Change in your knowledge of what 

goes on at the Head Start center or 
elementary school associated with 
your school /center? 

l=no change 
2=1 ! ttle change 
3=rribderate change 
^=major change 

5=direct!bh of change is less 
6=directioh of change is more 



Amount of planning you do with_ 
teachers at your school/center? 

]=ho change 
2=1 I ttle chonge 
3=mode ra te change 
4=major change 



43 


37.7 


75 


52. if 


.0152 


-26 


22.8 


37 


25.9 


(P>C report 






77 


11 q 


' 'a rea t e r 


1 f 


■ 


1 3 


°i 8 


r hahde* ' ) 


25 


±0.7 


61 


38.8 


.0110 


35 


28.8 


40 


25.5 


(P>C report 


40 


33.1 


37 


23.6 


^'greater 


21 


17.4 


19 


12.1 


change*') 


S3 


§5.3 


92 


65.7 


.0106 


37 


31.6 


27 


19.3 


(P>e report 


14 


12.0 


9 


6.i» 


"more know- 


13 


11.1 


12 


8.6 


ledge") 


S 


13.2 


18 


32.7 




59 


86.8 


27 


67.3 




31 


26.1 


51 


32.3 


_.6i39 


30 


25.2 


37 


23.4 


(C>P report 


4S 


41 .1 


42 


26.6 


'•no change" 


9 


7.6 


28 


17.7 


and "major 



'probability by ch! -square or Fisher's exact test. 
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Table 10 
(contiriued) 



I t ern 
No. 



Response Distribution 
ar i son 



Teacher I riterview I teiri 



PDC 

N % 



N 



26m. 



28. 



28. 



I . 



Amount of planning you do with 
teachers at associated school/ 
center? 



1-di recti on of c 
2=directibri of c 



is less 
is more 



Type arid amdurits of iriteractibri 
between you arid buildiri§ 
administrators? 



Reasons for choosing to stay at 
this school/center next year: 

Other teachers 



The children 



Reasons for choosing to leave 
this school/center next year: 

The chi Idreri 



22 
25 



32. M 
67.6 



16 
12 



57.1 

m.3 



61 
40 



49.6 
32.5 



105 65.6 



71 nn.n 



Id 10.6 



1.3 



_.0ii09 
(P report 
•'more plan- 
ning" and 
e report 
"less plan- 
nlng") 



1=no change 


dS 


30.3 


Sd 


39.6 


.0106' 


2=1 i ttl e change 


43 


36.1 


Zl 


19.5 


(OP report 


3=rrioderate change 


19 


16.0 


39 


2i».5 


"no change" 


^•^majbr change 


21 


17.6 


26 


16.4 


arid "rrioder- 



ate c 



(C>P) 

.0009 

(C>P) 



;0009 
(P>C) 



^Probability by chi-square or Fisher's exact cest. 
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Table 16 
(cotit itiued) 







Response Distribution 




I tern 




PDC Comparison 


-a 


No. 


Teacher 1 htervlew 1 terti 


N ^ ^ 1 


P— 



29. Teacher advice to parent about 
enrolling child in this school/ 
center next year: 



l=deflniteiy recommend this 



school /center 


56 


hi 


.5 


88 


57 


.2 


2=prdbab1y recommend this 










16 




school /center 


25 


2h 


.6 


25 


.2 


3=probably recommehd other 












.6 


school /center 


5 




.2 


1 


0 


4=deflnite1y recommend other 












.6 


school /center 


3 


2 


.5 


1 


0 


5=undec ided 


25 


21 


.2 


39 


25 





30. Reasons for advising parents to 
enroll child in other school/ 
center: 

f. ether children 9 7 2 1.3. .0353 

(P>C) 



^Probability by chi-sqaare or Fisher's exact test. 
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2.\5(iildreh's laripge arts 
activities are structured 
for m by the teacher or 
by materials (e.g.,, work- 



books) . ^ 



PDG 
Cduip 



PDC 

Couip 



8. When children are learning 
iiiath sliills, tlje teacher 
wrks with the entire class 
as a group. .'^^ 



:......\:_ __ 

^ 17. The teacher, seemed ^to be 

*■ makihg an effort to invi\e 

parents into the classrooi 

\ 

\ 

\ 



18. The teacher involved' N^^j, 
parents in classroom activities. \ 



PDC 



Table 10 
(cohtihLied) 

(iobal Ratings: 



Comp" 





I 


2 


3 


if 


5 






1? 






i 


X 


6S.0 


1^1.2 


8.3 


9.2 


3.3 




m 


3^ 


a 








67.7 


21.5 


5.1 


5.7 


0 






(p=.C 


2i73) 






/^ 








23 


■ 9_ 


A 

% 


27:1 




39:0 


19.5 


i.b 


1 




25 


^7 




I5_ 


X 


311.2 


15.8 


29.7 


10.8 


9.5 






(p-.02lfO) 






1 


M 


27 


2^ 


I2_ 




X 


3^.7 


22.9 


20.3 


10.2 


11.9 


IF 






35 








22.2 


2l!.9 


9.8 


19.6 


23.5 






(p=.0011|) 










29 


18 


15 


S 


I 


35.5 


111 


17.5 


9.7 


8.7 




25 


33 


22 


22 




I 


19.7 


30.7 


17.3 


17.3 ' 


■ 15.0 


\_ 




(p=.0^27) 







4 ^ 



Children participate in plan- 
ning their own language arts 
activities. 



During these times the teacher 
works with individual children. 



The teacher seeiiied to make no 
effort to invite parents into 
the classroom. 



Parents in the classroom did 
liienial chores or just observed; 
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Table 10 . 
(contlnaed) 



Global Ratings: 



19.. The teacher seemed to feel 
quite comfortable about having 
parents in the classroom. 



21. The teacher was very cm- 
cerned about involving parents 
in the classroom and was doing 
her best to encourage it. 



PDe 



Comp 



P0E 
Comp 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




'1/ SI 

if u i 


2? 


J. U 






Thp fpsrhpr cppmpH fo fppl niiifp 


I 55.0 


21.3 


\\.\ 


3i 


1.1 


uncomfortable about having parents 


I JJ 


A A 






15 


in the classroom. 


I 29.9 


29.9 
(p=;0 


1 *7 f\ 

17.0 

002) 


12.9 


10.3 












IS 


The teacher was not that con- 


t 30.1 


25.8 


23.3 


7.5 


13.3 


cerned about involving parents 


E 2d 






32 . 




in the classroom and therefore 


I 18.1 


20.0 21.9 

(p=.e058) 


20.6 


Vj.k 


did not seem to be doing anything 
to encourage it. 
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The first item concerns level of teacher Invdlvemeht in carrlculum 
cormiittees in their building and shows that PDC teachers did participate 
much more- frequently than comparison teachers in such committees. Over 
70% of PDC_teachers reported attend i ng curri cil urn commi ttee meetings at 
least as bften_as every other months whi le drily 49?_of cdmparison teachers 
attended that frequently. In fact, about 2M% of PDC teachers reported 
weekly attendance, contrasted with 15% of comparison teachers. 

The next group of items showing significant differences deals with 
the types of activities of parents in the classroom. ^1 ^^^oS^.^f^^^^.l? 

rib sigriificant difference in the overall percentage reported of parents 

who visited PDC or comparisdri classrooms, there are significant differences 
in what they did once they got there. A surprising 20? of PDC teachers 
reported that "some'J. parents helped them plan curriculum for other children 
as opposed to only 7% of comparison teachers, arid 58? of PDC teachers 
reported ''some'' parents worked with chi 1 dren , compared to drily if 5? of 
comparison teachers. Moreover, almost half of comparison teachers {MS%) 
reported that no pare.. :> actually worked with children in the classroom, 
cdmpared to only 30% of PDC teachers. On the other hand, 82? of comparison 
teachers reported ''mdst'^' parents attended routine parent conferences 
contrasted with 701 df PDC teachers. 

Three items dealing with teacher attitudes tdward parent involvement 
are the next to show significant group differences. PDC teachers consistently 
exhibited more positive attitudes toward more parent irivdlvemerit in the 
schddl than comparison teachers. PDC teachers were less apt to report 
"rid advantages" of parent involvement (o^ly_2% versus 6? of comparison _ 
teachers) arid less apt to say that it disrupted the class to have unfamiliar 
adults present (15? versus 30? of comparison teachers); On the other hand, 

they were rrore apt to say ari advaritagis df psr'srit fami 1 iar i ty wi th the 

school was that parents can "do mdrefor their child at home" (70? versus 
56? of comparison teachers). It is important td ndte that these are not 
forced-choice responses, but rather responses to operi-erided questidris, 
which gives them perhaps somewhat more credibility. 

Seven items concerning perceptions of change over the last five years 
reveal sigriificant group differences, and five of these can be interpreted 
unambiguously. The first tWd items deal with change in parent invol vement 
in the classroom and clearly favdr PDC teachers. Over one-third of PDC 
teachers 1^0%) reported "moderate"_dr "majdr" change in what parents do 
in the classroom, as compared to 22? for comparisdri teachers. And 51? of 
the PDC teachers reported "moderate" or "majdr"_charige iri the number of 
parent visits to the classroom, as compared to 36? of the comparison teachers. 
The di rection-of-change probes foH owi hg^each of these items reveaj that 
the vast majority of PDC teachers felt that the change in what parents 
dd was fdr the better (88?) and that the number of parent vi si ts was more _ 
than beFdre_(77?) - (Cdmparison teachers' responses are in the same d i rect ion , 
but the differerice Is ndt significant.) 
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The three remainirig items that can_be ihterjireted UhambigUpusly 
::ern change in teacher's knowledge of what goes, on in the school or 
jd Start center associated with the teacher's school or center, and change 
in amount of planning done with teachers from other school or center. 
PDC teachers reported both significantly more change [n their knowledge 
of what goes on at the associated school (23l reported "moderate" or 
"major" change versus ]5% for cbmparisbn tisachisrs) , and also reported 
significantly more change in a positive direction [87% report "more 
knowledge" rather than less, as opposed to S/% cgmparisbn teachers). 
More PDC teachers (58?) similarly report change in a pos i t i ve_ d i rect ion 
in amount of planning with other teachers compared to only 43? of comparison 
teachers (the difference in actLial amount of change is not significant 
for this Item, only direction). 

The remaining two perceptioh-of-change jtems are more difficult to 
interpret. More comparison teachers than PDC teachers reported both 
"ho change" and "major change ' In "amount of plaririirig with teachers in 
their own building" [32% of the comparison teachers versus 26% of the 
Pbe teachers reported "no change," and 18? of the comparison teachers 
versus 8% of the PDC teachers reported "major change")^ More comparison 
teachers also reported both "no change" and "moderate change" in "amount 
of i ritisract ion between teachers and administrators" (40| of the comparison 
teachers versus 30? of the PDC teachers reported "no change," and 25? 
of the comparison teachers versus 16? of the PDC teachers reported 
"moderate change"). These responses seem cbritradictpry uriti 1 the directlon- 
of-chahge probe following both items is inspected. Although the grOup 
differences are not significant, comparison teachers report major or 
moderate changes in the direction of less pi ana lag and administrator 
interactions, while the PDC teachers report changes In the direction of 
rnore planning and interaction. 

The next: set of items concerns teacher attitudes toward their school 
or center. All five items seem to show comparison tisachers as more 
positive toward their job situation than PDC_ teachers. For instance, 
B6% of comparison teachers (as opposed to 50? of PDC _ teachers) reported 
"other teachers" were a reason for choosing to stay in their school or 
center. Similarly, hh% of comparison teachers (versus 33? of PDC teachers) 

reported "children" were a reason to stay, while 11? of PDC teachers 

said "children" were a reason for choosing to leave (as compared to only- 
1? of cpmparisoh teachers). Moreover, more comparison teachers (57?) 
than PDC teachers (48?) woul d _ "def i ri i tel y recommend" the i r school to 
prospective parents and were less likely to recbmmerid another school 
(r^ compared to 7?). Fewer comparison teachers (1?) than PDC teachers 
(7?:) reported "children" as a reason for recommending anpther schobl tb 
parents. The responses to this question were often qual if iedby the 
cormient, "it depends upon the child," so that its interpretation as ah 
indicator of teacher attitude toward school is not straightforward. Reasons 
fbr cbrtiparison teachers '. apparent! y greater sat]sfact|on w[th external 
aspects bftheir job situation are unclear at this time and merit closer 
attention in the next data cbllection. 



The Global Ratings are the observer's assessment of the teacher's 
instruct lohal approach from her responses to bpeh-ehded questions cbricerhi rig 
her strategies for teaching two typical children.. Essential ly^ the ratings 
are evaluations of self-report data. Six of the 1$ ratings show sigriificarit 
group differences; 

The first two Global Ratings concern instructional approach and 
indicate that PDC teachers made greater attempts at individualization 
than cbmparisbri teachers. The first item deals with teacher direction 
versus child choice In language arts activities. Although a inajbrity bf 
both groups is at the_"teacher-strsjcture'* end of the cbntjhuum, more 

comparison teachers (89%) are there than PDG teachers (79%). More PDC 

teachers (|3|) are at the JJchi ld-choice*J end than comparison teachers (6%). 
Likewise, more PDC teachers {27%) were rated as working with individual 
children during math than comparison teachers (2Q%) . More comparison 
teachers {50%) were rated as working with the entire class as a group 
than PDC teachers (3^1). The middle rating for this item refers to 
"small groups, "arid PDC teachers (39?) were rated higher than cbmparison 
teachers (30%) ih this categbry, too. 

The other four Global Ratings concern teachers' effbrts at involving 
parents in the classroom. PDC teachers were consistentl^y rated higher 
than comparison teachers on these items. They were perceived as making 
greater efforts to invite parents into the classroom {57% versus^7%) , 
as jrivblvirig parerits mpre in clasoroom activities (64% versos 56%), 3S 
feelirig more cbipfbrtable abbut having parerits iri the classroom (79% versus 
60%), and as being very cbricerried abbut_ irivol ving parerits in the classroom 
and doing their best to encourage such irivclvemerit (56% versus 38%). 
Comparison teachers were more bften rated at the bppbsite end bf the cbritiriua, 
e.g., as showing little effort at parent involvement. 

Summary Variable Re-spon^^e- CompaJ^i-sof^ 

Nine summary variables reflect significarit group differences. These 
are summarized in Table 11 arid discussed here. 

The first summary variable deals with number of parents irivblved_iri 
three nontradi tional classroom activities. More than twice as many PDC 
teachers (30%) as comparison teachers ( 1 3%) reported that "most" of their 
parents were involved in these activities. The activitie ^'-[ude working 
with children and helping the teacher plan curriculum for ;^':er children. 

The secbnd variable summarizes sigrii ficarit items reflecting attitude 
toward more parent irivblvemerit iri the classrbbm. Many more PDC teachers 
(59%) than cbmparison teachers (38%) articulated positive attitudes towarc^ 
more parent involvement. 
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Table 11 

Sroup Comparisons of Teacher Interview Outcome Variables 



Response Distribution 



butcdme Num mary Variables 



1. Number .of classroom parents involved 
in three specific school/class 
activities: 

l=nbhe 

2=some parents 
3=most parents 

2. Attitude toward more parent Involve- 
merit iri school /c 1 ass : 

l=negatlve attitude toward parent 

involvement 
2=posltive attitude toward parent 

i rivbl vemeri t 

3- Change In knowledge of associated 
school /center activities arid Jmpuht 
of planning with staff at associated 
school /center : 

1 = 1 i ttle or no change 
2=rnoderate change 
3=major change 

4. Attitude toward job situation: 

l=only mentioned positive aspects 
of job 

2=onIy mentioned negative aspects 
of job 

3=mentioned both positive and 
negative aspects 
~~ ^=undecjded or neutral 

5. Use of community resources: 

]=si2rddm 
2=sbmet inies 
3=of ten 



PDC 

N % 



N 



ar I son 

% 



20 




61 


39.^ 


,0000 


66 


5h.\ 


74 


^7.7 




36 


29-5 


20 


12.9 




50 


i»l .0 


95 


62.1 


.0803 


72 


59.0 


58 


37.9 




78 


72.2 


107 


79.9 


h.s. 


18 


16.7 


2i 


15. 




12 


11.1 


5 


3.7 




91 


7^.0 


141 


88.1 


.002^* 


7 


5.7 


4 


2.5 




16 


13.0 


4 


2.5 




9 


7.3 


11 


6.9 




40 


32.5 


63 


39-^ 


.032A 


49 


39.8 


73 


i»5.6 




34 


27.6 


24 


15.0 





^Description of the summary variables can be found In Appendix E. 
''Probabi i i ty by chi-sqaare or Fisher's exact test. 

(cdht fnued) 
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Table 11 . 
(cdriti hued) 











Distributrori 










PDC 


Comp 


ar I son 






butcome Summary Variables 


N 


% 




% 


- -O 

p 


6. 


_ _ _ _ 
Factor 1 , program adaptation to 














Indi VI dual chi Idren: 














l=teacher individualized Instruction 














"For RSrn chilH hv hsvinn ^n^ci'fir 














information on each child 


B3 


51 .6 


77 


48.7 


h-s- 




2=teacher's records and knowledge of 














how individual children are per- 














forming are superficial 


16 


13.1 


24 


15.2 






3=teacher keeps specific information 














in some areas and superficial 














rcr.f>ru^ in other areas 


?S 


35.2 


57 


36.1 




7. 


Factor 2, structuring and differenti- 














ation of activities in language and math: 




























aiL^ ic^bUfiOy all a^LIVILIcb aic 














c 3 mo 


o *y 




113 


71.5 






2=chi Idren choose math and language 














arts lessons; various activities 














no nn At* ^amp 1 1 


16 


13.1 


11 


7.0 






3= teacher vari>'. ^-^*^j^«5n teacher struc- 














ture and cf- - '^-L^^^e of lessons 














-..Sj hecw*:'^./ • : "r^ octivitles and 














d i f f en ; ^ . ; , t/i t ies 


35 


28.7 


34 


21.5 






4=t^3c^-"r always _al lows _sbme child 














choice, has a few different 














acti vi ties 


2 


1.6 


0 


0 




8. 


Factor 3> efforts to involve parents 














and the home: 














1=teacher always makes efforts to 














involve parents 


65 


53-3 


6$ 


43:7 






2=teacher never makes efforts to 














Involve parents 


22 


18.0 


53 


33.5 






3=teacher sometimes makes efforts to 














involve parents 


25 


20.5 


35 


22.2 






^^teacher consistently makes some 














effort to Involve parent 


id 


8.2 


2 


0.6 





Probability by chi -square or Fisher *s exact test. 
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Table 11 
(cbrit iriued) 



Outcome Summary Variables 




Response 

PDC 

- % 


Distribution 

Cottipar i son 

N . % 


i 
1 

a' 

n 

K 


9. Factor ft, indi vIduaHzatlori of 












activities in language arts arid math: 












l=teacher always works With entire 












class 




27.3 


75 


47.5 


.006^ 


2=teacher always works with 












individual children 


3'6 


25.8 


25 


22.2 




3=teacher vacillates between working 












with entire class and with ; 












ind i vidiJ'"*l children ^ f 


14 


11.6 


W 


6.3 




4=teecher always works with small 












grcUbs 


38 


. 31. ft 


38 


24.1 





^Probability by chi-square or Fisher's exact test. 
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TKe third variable Sdirsnarizes two percept ion--bf-change items: knowledge 
of and amount of pi anh i h§ wi th the associate school or Head Start c 
(The first itemshows a s i ghi f icaht group difference; the second does not.) 
Although there is a trend for PDC teachers to report greater change in 
knowledge and planning than comparison teachers^ the group differences 
on this composite variable are not significant, 

' 4' ' . ' ; 

' The fourth variable sunmarizes| terns reflecting significant group 
differences in teachers! ritti tudes toward their job situation^ When teacher 

responses to eachof these five items are apportioned into "on^y those 

who mentiQ^d positive aspects_pf their jdb,^' 88% of the comparison teachers 
(contrastldS^i th only 7^% of PDC teachers) are in this category. And, of - 
those who ''only mentioned hegative<vaspects of the only are 

comparison teachers, contrasted with 6% of PDC teachers. The cohslstency 
of these job satisfaction items favoring comparison teachers is puzzling 
at this point, and reasons for it will be sought, ; 

The: fifth variable surrrnarlzes two items concerning use of community 
resources in the classroom, he'i ther of which has shown sianificant group 
differences individual ly. ; Hbwev.er, when combi ned , the ' i tems s ign i f leant ly 

distinguish between PDC and comparison teachers. Over one-fourth of PDC 

teachers (281) reported that ' they -'"of ten** used cornmunity people or resources 
in their classrooms, compared to only 15% of Gomparisbri teachers. 

Factor profiles . The last four sommary variables arethose^constructed 
from the four factors resulting from the- factor analyst s of the Global _ 
Ratings. Global Ratings factors were analyzed by chi-square analyses of 
four categories of responses: 1 ) teachers Who' were only rated at the low 
end of the l-t6-5 continuum of all the items In the factor; -2) teachers 
who'were rated at th^ high end "of the cbntihuum of all the items In the 
factor; 3) teachers who were rated at both- ends bf theconiintum; and 4) 
teachers who were only rated in the middle, e.q., received a '3" rating. 

Factor.!: Program adaptaiion to individiia'' ^l/^^ldreh. There is no 
difference between PDC and comparison teachers 4 r i ntervlewers' judgments 
of the degree to which each:_ teacher ir-truct ional planning and record 
keeping reflects comprehensive knowledge and-understanding «of the needs - 
of individual children. ' ; 

Factor 2: Struaiurtng and differentiation, of activities in tangimge 
and math. Atthough ratings for teachers In both groups were clustered at 
the "teacher ltructure'' end of the continuum rather than the 'Jchild choice^' 
end, fewer PDC teachers were at the *Jteacher structure"* end (57% versus 72%) 
and'more PDC teachers were at the "child choice" end (|3% versys^7l)^. Thus, 
they were rated as prbvidihg mbre varied language and math activities and 
allowing more child choice In those activities than comparison teachers. 
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F:7.'^zor S: Efforts to involve par'ehts and the home. PDG teachers 
were judged as /^king greater efforts than comparison teachers to involve 
parents In the uiassroom and to coordinate children's home and school 
experiences. A higher percentage (53l) of FDC teachers clustered at the 
"teacher effort'' end of the continuum than comparison teachers (441), 
arid a_lower percentage (l8^) of PDC teachers clustered at the "no isffdrt" 
end of the cdritihuum than comparison teachers (341). 

F^(^tor 4: Indivi'dual'ization of dctivities in language and math. 
Fewer PDC teachers {27%) than comparison teachers (48%) were judged to 
work with the entire class during language and math activities. Instead, 
they worked more frequ>=^ntly with Individual children (3b| versus 22|) , 
arid worked rribre frequent 1 y with small groups (31% versus 24%). PDC teachers 
thus seem to individualize i hs t rue t ibh In language arid math much rhdre than 
comparison teachers. 

i^nnpari^nn of_Ja-Ctor profiles : A one-way multtvarlatp analysis of 
variance was used to compare PD£ with comparison reache^^s on all four 
factors simultaneously. PDC and comparison profiles v;ere found to differ 
s icn i f '* can 1 1 y , indlcatirig that the 1 ack of s i gn i f I cant d i f ference on 
Factor 1 combines with the s igrii f icarit d i f fererices on Factors 2, 3» or 4 
to ::^rod*jce an overall difference favoring f^DC that Is quite --el labie 
d.f.=^, 252; p=.0242). 

Dist:ussion o i Findings 

Analyses at the item level and summary variable level of responses 
:o the Teacher Interview reveal that there are significant group differences 
i^avr-r'-^g PDC teachers in ine three major areas of interest: individualization 
of t ns t ^Lict ! ona ! approach, teacher plarinirig with other teachers, and parent 
I p.vo 1 v--^ent . In 'the first area, two of the threeGlbbal Rat irigs factors 
d---:-!':^:: with i nd i v i daa 1 i zat i on of Instruction indicate that more PDC_ 
tv'jc^ers t'^an corp^rison teachers allowed child choice, provided a wide 
.•:«r;--tv activities in language ^"id math, and worked with individuals 
; .."t.*^ 1 I c''oup^ nf children. 

rea o"" planning wlt"^ other teachers, PDC teachers reported 
'■Q'''? participation in curriculum cbmmi ttees than comparison 
.IS a greater i -^.crease in knowledge of what gbiss on in the 
Head- Start center. 

;a-q^-■^t a^c most ""reauent dif^-: s betv.^^en the two groups 

■ - the ---ca parent I nvol ve-^ei t . - ZZ tea., ers reported mc^e 
' r- . ! t • ona i ::arent behavic^s in the . :ssroom, and more positiv-- attitodes 
::.-'-'nt i r. vO 1 v-j-^en t than comparison teachers. This self-report data 
v^^^idat*;^d bv "rttjrviewers ' Global ?^atin§s of the teachers' responses: 
..-^r .-.' ich cc ->posed of three Global . Rat ;ngs concerning parent 
nv- : vc'^-'r*-. . and :ther 'ndSvIdjal Global Ra t i nqs about parent involvement 

clc'-^r'- •'oc:';:' i • with the oth??rs, showed significant ^"fferences 
• ^jZ ar:: com^3. Iscn teachers in terms of their eff to involve 

* - -> n r -. : -/c r ' n a t e rione and s c hoo 1 activities. 




Teacher Oatcbmes Regardless of T^'eatmerit 



Once program-related impacts are identified. It is important to 
establish the extent to which variables other than the e:ijcational program 
contribute tojoutcdmes^ and then to attempt to separate the contributions 
of treatment from those of other factors. The present section takes up 
the first of these issues. 

First, we discuss a set of potential pred[ctbr or independent variables; 
next, a set of teacher outcomes for which relationships with teacher out- 
comes are explored; third, the methods used; and, finally, the results 
obtained. 



The Set of Potential Predictor Variables 

Two categories of variables are consloered in this preliminary examination 
of variable relationships independent of treatment: 1) teacher background 
characteristics, including length of time at current school and reason for 
be?h§ at current school^ arid 2) site. 

Teacher background characteristics are clear candidates for predictors 
of teacher impacts. From the pool of variables available, four Were selected: 

1. Ethn « r I t^ : it is anticipated that this variable will be confounded 
with site, since there are clear differences In the proportions 

of teachers of different ethnic groups by site. 

2. Teacher's educational level : educational level frequently has 
an Impact oh a variety of outcome measures, but the's Is little 
evidence to suggest direction of impact dh the outcomes of 
Interest in this study. 

3. bgngth of time at cnrrent <=;r-hbol : this may affect the program's 
impact on teaching staff. A dominant point of view [s that teac 
who have been in the school for a number of years (predati^ng PDG) 

are more set in their teaching approaches and are therefore less 

likely to be interested in implementing a new educational treatment, 
whereas teachers hew to the school are more open to tackling a 

ne*w p^'ogram. 

4. Reason for teacher employment at current school : this may affect, 
program impacts in that teachers invited to be in a school probably 
were recruited because their teaching style matched that of the 
school. Teachers who were assigned to schools snd had no choice 

In the matter :i:-.:5ht have teachinn Dhilosophies that conf 1 i ct I th 
those of the s/riobl Which cdulc .der program implementation. 



b i 



Site is an important alternative to program treatment as a predictor 
variabie, but one clearly related to treatment. Because the PQt guidelines 
offer ch' j: c?.s I h the way the guideiines are met, the PDC prdgram must be 
viewed as a-'i implementation of one Idea In eleven different ways, one to 
a site; for this reason, site-related variation in outcomes Isrelated to 
treatment-related variation. On the other hand, site-l_evel differences 
in other domains separate from educational treatment--for example, in 
teacher background characteristics such as ethnici ty--suggest that site 
as an explanatory variable must be considered to a l^rge extent also as a 
crntributlng factor different from the educational treatment. In short, 
both treatment-related and treatment-independent sources of variation In 
outcomes may be bound together in the explanatory variable s I te . The 
potential predictor variables and the dependent variables are listed In 



The Set of Teachef^-O utcome s Use d - a s Dependent ^ 3''iab les 

Twelve variables were examined for relation to pctential predictors, 
ir-ns or scales were considered for dependent variables for these analyses 
IT they seemed meaningfully related to desi red _ teacher outcomes of the PDC 
program: The set of program outcomes showing impacts of PDC v;as Included, 
and other variables were added to it. 



Analytic Approaches Employed 

A variety o^ anaiytic metho^js are used because most of the dependent 
variables are nominal or ordinal in scale; the majority of analyses Involve 
formation of the appropr'ate contingency table:, Interpretatrons of variable 
interrelations is limited to two variables rel at lonsh i ps , s i hce the number 
of empty cells and cells with very few subjects would otherwise rapidly 
become unmanageable. 

Measures of association are not presented: I nstead , s ign If Icance 
tests with levels at or below .05 are used as estimates of the existence 
of a relationship between variables. 



Table 13 summarizes the findings of the analyses. The associations 
identified are described next. 

Effects of teacher. background ch a racteristics . Both teacher ethnicity 
and education were examined for their effect _oh the teacher outccmes. 
Ethnicity is significantly related to four of the 12 teacher outcomes 
examined. As Table 13 shows, there is no clear trend separating the four 
ethnic groups consistently across the teacher outcomes. For instance, 
Hispanic teachers reported higher rates of attendance at committee meetings 



Table 12 

Teacher interview IridejDehdent and Dependent Variables 




1. Teacher background characteristics 

a. ethnicity 

b. educational level 

c. length of years at current school 

d. reason for being at current school (assigned, recruited) 



1. Degree of committee participation by teacher 

2. Number of parents involved in classroom activities 

3. Attitude toward more parent involvement in school/class 

4. Change iri kripWledge of arid amount of plahnihg done with teachers 
in associated Head Start center or elementary school 

5. Degree of job satisfaction 

6: Use of community resources In the classroom 

7. Degree of program adaptation to individual children 

8. Degree of structuring and differentiation of activities In 
language arts arid math 

S- Degree to which teacher tries to involve parents 

Id, Degree of individualization of language arts and rnath activities 

11. Frequency of multicultural classroom activities 



12. H'hether or riot teacher has had tra Ining In eh I Id- developm ent 



2. 



Site 



Dependent Varic^Ze^ 




56 



0 



Table 13 

RfelatiiSfiships Between Predictors and Dependent Variables on the Teacher interview Regardless of Treatment^ 



DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



I. Frequency of teacHer partici- 



pation or. cdmniittees: 
I=high frequercy 



2. Number of parents who are in- 
volved in specific school/class 
activities: 



l=none 

1-smt parents 
3=inost parents 



3. Teacher attitude toward more 
parent involvement in school/ 
class: 

l=positive attitude 



283 



PREDICTOR VARIABLES 



a 

V) 



c 

in 
< 



0 
M 

a 



5) 



65.9 20.0 ^.5 kl.k 



111 



275 



7.9 20.0 
52.6 ?0.0 
33.5 0 



20.9 



30.3 



35.1 
50.6 
lii.if 



n.s. 



Educational 
Level 



< 

CD 
I- 
< 
0 

u 



- u 

'O IB 

□ h 2: 



+ 

<: 



n.s. 



35.1 17.6 35.6 
38.1 65.9 ^8.3 
26.8 16.5 16.1 



3^.3 61 .ii 



Reason 
Being 



for 



fiamber of 
Years at 
Current 



c 

u> 

in 
< 



•0 
u 

> 

r 



'A 
L 

V 



L 

lis 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



Site 
JMBI] 



n.s. 



22.9 38.8 
5^.8 M 
22.3 17.2 



n.s. 



High : CO, 

ga,fl,md,t:( 

Low: CA,Cf: 
IA,HI,UT,^A 



High : CO, 

GA.FL.IA, 

TX.WA 

Low: CA.CT, 
HO.HI.UT 



High : GA, 

FL.HD.HI, 

TX.UT 

Low: CA.CO, 
eT,iA,tfA ' 



k. Change in knowledge and amount 
of planning done '- ith associated 
Head Start center/school 



133 



n.s; 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



b 



'Cdiiipleted cells indicate significant relationships, p < .05. 

High*' sites are those that reported none of this behavior, i;e;, site means were above 
sites are those that reported less of this behavior, i;e;, site mesis were below the - 
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the overall mean. "Low" 
mean. 



Table 13 

(cdritinUed) 



DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



ON 
00 



5. Job satisfaction: 

'=oniy mentioned positive 
aspects 

2=i!ientioned positive and nega- 
tive aspects 
3^dnly meritioned negative 
. aspects 

'}=undecided or neutral 



283 



PREDICTOR VARIABLES 



Ethnicity 



































< 






c 






CO 




c 


(0 


u 




' ;- 




(n 






1" 


< 


8 5 








r 


a 


L 0< 


X 


< 




3 


0 





n.s. 



Educational 



t 
r 



n.s. 



Reason for 



(N=280) 



D 



T3 
> 



78.1 86.0 

^.2t ,5.8 

5.8 l.if 

ii.? 2;8 



Numijer of 
Years at 
Current 



lA 
V 



L 



76,2 90.7 

10.0 2.5 

6.9 0_ 

6.9 6.8 



Site 



High : CT, 

IA,HD,MI, 

TX.WA 

Low: CA^CO, 
GA,FL,UT 



6; tise of coniniunity resources: 

l^seldom 
2=sci(iietiines 
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n.s. 



n;s; 



n.s. 



36.3 36.^1 
38:i m 
25.6 W.k 



n.s. 



7. Program adaptation to indi- 
vidoai children: 

I=teacher individualizes. I n- 
straction for each child by 
having specific infcrmation 
•■.n each child 

2-:eacher has specific infor- 
mation on same areas and 
superficial records in 

_ other areas 

3=teacher'_s. records and know- 
ledge of how individual chil- 
dren are performing are 
superficial _. 



280 



5;.5 2C.0 28.0 55.9 



20.0 60.0 %k 35:0 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



22.5 20.0 19.0 9.1 



High : CA, 
CO,CT,GA, 
iA,HD,yT 
bw: FL;M), 
TX,yA 



ERiCii skes aPe tHose that reported none of this behavior, i;e;, site means were above the.overall mean. "Low" 
"TZ arc those that reported less of this behavior, i.e., site means were below the overall mean. 



PREDICTOR VARIABLES 



.Tal)le 13 - 
(continued) 



mmMmmm 



8, Structuring and differentiation 
of activities in language arts 
and math: 

l=childreri structure; different 
_ activities are ongoing 
2=teactier and children consis- 
tently share structuring of 
lessons 

3=teadter-vaci Hates between ^ 
teacher stractare and child- 
ren structure and between 
same activities and different 
activities, 

^=teacher. structures; all 
activities are the same 



280 



Ethnicity 



0 










c 








< 




t 






m 


a 










tn 




m 




< 




.91 




X 


0 


Z 


< 




5 


V 



Educational 

Level. 
_(M81) 



Reason for 
Being In 



«j 3 - 



1 
< 
r 



n.s. 



n.5. 



11 
t 

m 

(A 



■0 

> 
c 



n.s. 



fiumber of 
Years at 
Current 



L 

> 

v| 



in 

> 

in 

A 



jii.D 2.5 



1;3 0 



27.5 20.3 
57.2 77.2 



.Site 



High : CT, 
FL.IA.HI, 

im -' • 

low: CA,C0, 
GA,HD,WA 



9; Efforts to involve parents and 
the home: 



l=teacher tries to 
parents 

2=teacher consistently makes 
some effort to involve 
parents 

3=teacher vacillates between 
liiakirig some effort and no 
effort to involve parents 

i|=teacher makes no efforts to 
i nvolve parents 



280 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



fitgr; CA, 
UT,FL 

Low: lAjfiD, 
HIJXjWA 



^' '^1^ ^ites ar* those that reported none of this behavior, i.e;, site means were 
ERlC-e thbse^Hst reported less of this behavior, i.e., site means were below t 



above the overall frean. "Low"- 



he overall mean. 



no 



Table 13.. 
(cohtihued) 



-_ _J£gENDEHT VftH'ABlES 

10. Individus'ization of activi- 
ties in language arts and math: 

l^teacher wcrks with individual 
children 

Mmhtr consistently works 
with entire class and indi- 
vidual students during math 
arid language arts 

3=teacoer vacillates be'. '.een 
working with iridividuai 
"children and entire class 

it=teacher works with entire 
ciass 

11. Frequency of multicultural 
classroom activities: 

l=at least 



12. Teacher training in child 
development: 

i=yes 



279 



281 



283 



PREDICTOR VARIABLES 



Ethnicity 



c 

a 
a 

1/1 



(0 



0 



3 



37.5 20.0 22.0 m 



32;5 20.0 22.0 27.1 

20.0 20.0 2.1 7.3 
10.0 kU 53.6 k>,l 



n;s; 



Educational 



n.s. 



ffl 

Q 

U 



U 0< 



n.s. 



n.s. 



Reason for 
Being in 



ti 
c 

< 



> 

c 



n.s. 



ri.s. 



n.s. 



'Number of 
Years at 
Current 



w 


1/) 


L 


L 


>< 




^1 




v| 


A 



n.s. 



Site 



High : FL, 
IA,RI,UT 
Lew: CA.CO, 
eT,6A,M!),TX, 



n.s. 



n.s. 



High : CA, 
CT,FL,HL , 
bow: COjUfs 
lA,HbJ){,BT, 



High : CO, 
GA.IA.HDJX, 
UT,WA_ 
Low: CA.CT, 
FL.MI 

m 



oJ^ilHigh" sites are ttos^ tiiat reported none of this behavior, i.e., site means were above the ;iean. "Low' 
sites are those that '^^jrted less ?f this behavior, i.e., site means were below the overall mean; 
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than the other groups; they also were rated as spending rpore time working 
with individual children than the other ethnic g'-oups. Higner percentages 
of black and Hispanic teachers than whi te teachers reported that more of • 
their parehts_were involved in certain school activities. Because ths_ 
sites are different in thei r _proport ions .of teachers by ethnic g.rbup, it 
seems very likely that sighi f ic^.iit relationships between ethnic groups 
and teacher outcomes are ir fact confounded with site differences. tFiere 
is a strong Hkelihood that significant: relationships between erH-*c groaps 
and teacher outcomes are in fact confounded with site-level d' 
in proportluns of teachers by ethnic group. 

Teacher's educatiprial level was significantly related tc of 
the 12 dependent variables , _both dealing with parent i hvol veme w . .^achers 
at the intermediate level of education (credit toward a master's degree) 
reported more parent involvement than teachers in the two other categories. 
Paradoxically, teaci»ers at the highest level of education (master's degree 
and beyond) expressed the most positive attitude tovvcjrd parent involvement 
in the classroom. This is interesting in that the data reflect a discrepancy 
between teacher attitudes arid teacher behaviors. 

Length of time at current school was related to four teacher outcomes: 
number of parents involved In school activities, job satisfaction, classroom 
use of community resources, and degree of structure and differentiation 
of activities in math and language. Teachers who had been at the school 
for more than f4ve years more often reported that none of their parents 
were involved in certain school activities, were more satisfied with their 
job, arid were rated by interviewers as having a more structured approach 
tc planning language arid math activities. Teachers with five years or less 
of teaching experience at their s^Hbol reported ore parent irivolvemerit 
in classroom activities, and more frequent use ' commurilty resources, iri 
the classroom. These newer teachers were rated ... .nterviewers as allowing 
children to structure their language and math activities arid providing 
more variety in types of activities In these areas. 

Reason for being in school (assigned or recruited) was significantly 
related to drily brie dependent variable, job satisfaction. Teachers who 
either requested or were Invited to be Iri a school expressed more satisfaction 
with their school positiori thari those who were assigried to the school. 
This finding lends support to the Importance of persbri/envl rbnmerit fit In 
job satisfaction, since the teacher's self-selection or recruitment may 
have been due to a perceived match between individual teacher and school 
program. This congruence of teacher and program was related, then, to 
greater job satisfaction, but not to any of the ct^er outcomes. 

EFf octs.of site . There were significant differences b.^^-we^n s>c:^> 
for ten of 12 teacher outcomes examined. Iri brder tb esteH»'' . '.-.he n - 
there were consistent differences between sites Iri levels achei; beha\ ^br 

and attitude, sites were classified for each_outcbme as above or below 
the overall variable mean. This means that for the outcome "committee 
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participation^'* sites scoring above the vsriable mean had greater than 
average frequency of teacher participation. Five sites — Georgia, Florida, 
Iowa, Texas and Utah--had values above the mean for six to seven of the 
ten outcomes -showing site di fferences ; al 1 other sites had five pr_less 
outcomes below the mean. Thus, no individual site consistently Influenced 
teacher oatconres, but five of the 11 sites accounted for the higher ratings 
on a majority of the outcomes. 

Summary and Discussion of Findings 

A number of variables have been identified m this section as being 
related to- tfrscher outcomes, regardless of educational treatment. Site 
effects occur .form al 1 but two of the outcomes examined; they_dp not appear^ 
however, to rank the sites- consistently ih the same order. Ethnic membership, 
as we show In the next section, has effects that are confounded with those 
of site. Teacher education was reJated to two outcomes concerning behavior 
and atti tude_ toward* parents . Teacherr wl th higher educational levels are 
assDcIated.wi th a rnore pbsi tl ve atti tude toward parent involvement while 
teachers of intermediate educational levels (I.e., working toward a master's 
degree) had more actual parent involvement. 

"Length of time at school* :,h6ws the second largest number of significant 
relationshif/S (four) with teacher behaviors and attitudes. Teachers who 
had taUght at the school for more than five years were associated with 
more job satisfaction, less parent involvement , and more teacher structure 

In planning and carrying out language and rr-ath activities. More child 

structuring of lanc|uage_arts and math activities, more parent Involvement 
and more frequent use of cbmniunity resources were associated witfi teochers 
who ha. '^'•'•n at the schooi fo" less tr.an six years. Flr^ally, as expected, . 
teac'-^^rs who asiod or were rec^'uite'^ to teach In a school were more satisfied 
with .^ic^-r jobs than teachers who hac been assigned to their schools. 



Effect of the independent Variables on PDC^-Pro gram Impacts ^ 

"^'Fms question explores, in a preliminary fashion, the notion of alter- 
nat'.'e explanations of treatment-related differences In teacher outcbiTies, 
as well, as the possibiUty of interactions between treatrient and some 
the predictors In association with teacher outcomes. 

Fbr the independent variables other than site, one gaestion askr^d: 
for all of thbse Independent-dependent variable pai-^*^ displayed In Tab le 12 
in the preceding sectibh, dbes the predictor, or Independent variable. 
Interact with educational treatment? This quest Ion can al so be expressed 
as: 15 there a signiflcdnt relation between educational treatment and a given 
teacher outcome-, if one controls for the effects of an independent variable? 
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The major question for the variable -si-te- cs: are treatment-related 
differences in teacher outcomes manifest at only some sites, or are they 
present in all or most sitiss? In order to approach this question systemati- 
cally^ two spec [fie questions are asked for all outcome variables for which 
overall site effects were noted in Table 13: 

• Is there a significant difference between treatment groups at 
some sites? 



• If sites showing significant differences are left out, is there 
a difference bistweish treatmerit groups at the aggregate level 
at the rema iriirig si tes? 

The Sets of Variables Examined 



The sets of predictor and dependent variables examined to answer this 
question are the same as those given in the preceding section; the listing 
of Table 12 above can again be used as a quick reference guide. Note that 
four of the putcpme variables Were not significantly related to program, 
but interactional analyses were carried but as ah exploratory procedure. 



Apalytlc Procedures 

Most of the teacher outcomes are of nominal or ordinal scale; in most 
cases, for this reason, analytic approaches involved the examination of 
cohtihgehcy tables. The effects of controll ing for predictors are ascer- 
tainedby using contingency tables at each level of the Independent variable. 
Determinations of the existehce_of interactions are based on decision rules 
relating to the direction of effects, magnitude of associations and partition 
of effects across independent variable levels, and are illustrated in the 
example of Figure 1 presented In Chapter M!. 

Results of Analyses 

Table 1^ summarizes findings; the interactions identified 
are described below. 

The effects of site and ethnicity . For eight of the twelve outcomes 
for teachers there were PDe-cbmpari son group differences at specific sites. 
For only one outcome, "number of parents involved in specific school 
activities," did the significant overall treatment effect rema ihafter the 
sites showing significant differences were removed. This suggests that 
PDC-comparisbn group differences for most outcomes were restricted to 
specific sites. 
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table \k 

fveraction Between Treatment and Predictor Variables with Dependent Variables 



Dependent Variable? 

I. Frequency of teacher part 
tion on cbiiittees: 

l=higli frequency ■ 



2. Number of parents involved > 
specific school/class activitie . 



Treatment 
Effect 



P>C 



l=none 

2=sonie parents 
3=niost parents 



3. Teaclier attitude toward parent ! 
invdlvement in school/class: | 



^positive attitude 



F>C 



k. Aiiiount of change in knowledge of 
and amount of planning done with 
associated Head Start center/ 
elementary school: 



l=none 

2=iiioderate 

3=niajor 



283 



277 



275 



133 
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PREDICTOR VARIABLES 



SITE 



Site 
Effects 



p>e: eo, 

HD,Hl,tlT 



P>C: CT, 
lA 



P>C: CO, 
UT,MA 



e,>p 

P>C 



MD 



Overall Effects 
for Retiiaining 
Site s 



n.s. 



P C 

15.3 36.1 

55.3 ^7.1 

29.^ 16.8 



n.s. 



n.s. 



ETHNICITY [pB] 



< 



u 

(5 
CQ 



M 

3 



n.s. 



P C 

0 ii5:0 

kU 50:0 

52.2 5.0 



P. ._C 

23.6 il8.1 

58.3 ^i5.2 

18.1 19.8 



n.s. 



n.s. 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



< 

CO 

I 

< 

o 

o 



z 

-+ 

» u 
V n 
J) s 

L 0< 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



P C 

61.9 88.1 

21.1 9.5 

16.7 2.^ 



^^leted cells indicate significant v^'J^r interaction with educational treatment, p < .05. 



.Table ]k . 
' ■ (continaed) 


PREDICTOR VARIABLES 


.SITE . 
(N83) 


ETRNICIiy (N=266) 


EDUCATIONAL. LEVEL 
(fj=28l) 


z 

a 

(/) 

1 


1 

< 


• u 


u 
X 


< • 

A- 

< 

Q 
0 


< 

I - 
+ 

- Lr 

"9 (S - 
C 3 • 
-U-0< 


— -Dependent Variables 


Overall 

Treatment 

Effect 


N 


Individual 
_Sjte 
Effects 


Overall Effects 
for Remaining 
Sites 


S; Job satisfaction: 

l=oriIy mentioned reasons for 

staying at school 
. 2=[nentioned reasons for both 

leaving and staying 
3=only mentioned reasons for 

leaving school 
^=undecided 


1 

e>p 


283 






II • J * 




6. Use of community resources: 

l=se]dom 

2=sometimes 

3-often 


p>e 


283 


n.s; 


n;s; 


n:s: 


n;s. 


f. Factor j; program adaptation to 
indlvldoal children: 

l=teacher individualizes Instruc- 
tion, for each child by having 
specific information on each 

. child 

2=teacher has specific Informa- 
tion in some areas and super- 
ficial records in other areas 

3=teacher's records and knowledge 
of how individual children 
perform are superficial 


n.s. 


280 




* 


i 


n.s. 



'Predictor outcome pairs showing a significant relationship bat no Interaction with treatment. 



.Table ]^ . 
(continued) 


PREDICTOR VARIABLES 


SITE 
(N=283) 


ETHtilEITY (N=2&6) 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
(N=28l) 
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Overall 

Treatment 

Effect 


N 


Individual 

Site 
Effects 


Overall Effects 
for Remaining 


8. Factor !, structuring and dif- 
ferentiation of activities ifi 
language arts and math: 

l=children structure; different 
activities are ongoing 

2=teacher and children consis- 
tently share stractciring of 
lessons 

3=te3cher vacillates between 
teacher structore and child 
structure and between same 
activities and different 
activities 

'f=teacher structures; all acti- 
vities are the same 


C>P for 
teacher 
structure 


280 


C>P for 
teacher 

structure: 

CT, HI 


n.s. 


n.s. 


ri.s. 


5. Factor 3, efforts to involve 
parents and the hiie: 

l=teacher tries to involve 
parents 

2=teacher consistently makes 

some effort to involve parents 
3=teacher vacillates between 

some efforts and no efforts 

to involve parents., 
ifsteacher makes no efforts to 

involve parents 


P>C 


280 


p>e: 

CT, HA 


n.s. 




n;s; 



Table ]k _ 
(continued) 



Dependent Variables 



10. Factor individual izatiori of 
activities in language arts and 
math: 



l=teacher works with 

cliildren 
2-teaclier consistently works 
with entire class and indi- 
vidual students 
3=teacher vacillates between 
working witli individaal stu 
dents and entire class 
l=teacher works with entire class 

11. Frequency of niulticuitaral 
classrbbni activities: 

l=at least monthly 

12; Teacher training in child 
development: 

l=yes 



Treatment 
Effect 



P<C for 



with entire 
class 



n.s.- 



n;s. 



279 



281 



283 



PREDICTOR VARIABLES 



SITE 
(N^283) 



Individual 
Site 
Effe c ts 



P>C for 



with in- 
dividual 
children: 
HI, UT 
C>P for 



with in- 
dividual 
child_reh: 
XT 



-P>C: HI 



Overall Effects 
for Remaining 
- Sites 



n.s. 



n.s. 



ETHNlEITY 



0 

It 

CO 



5 



_p e - P- 

38.1 5.0 1^.1 25.0 



i(.8 0 9.6 5.8 



9.5 35.0 ^1.0 U-] 

&0.0 2ii.7 51.9 



n.s. 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



*Pred'ictor outcome pairs showing a significant relationship but no interaction with treatment; 
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sites at which significant differences were found were not; with one 
exception, consistently the same ones: Only in Michigan were significant 
differences found in five of the treatment- re la ted outcomes. 

Treatment differences in teacher outcomes varied by ethnic grdupj 
but appeared clearly related to site-specific treatment differences, 
thus; when sites showing significant differences between treatment groups 
were renX5ved, the interactions of^^hnicity and treatment s'so tended to 
disappear. Only for two variables, "number of parents involved in class- 
room act I vi t i es*' arid "individual ization of languagig and math activities," 
could specific differences between treatments be explained, in part, by 
ethnicity and hot site. For "number of .parents involved in school ^" both 
black and white PDC teachers reported sighif icahtjy.mbre parent involvement 
than black and white comparison teachers. Also, PDC black teachers were 
significantly more often rated as individuanzing instruction In language 
and math than . compari son black teachers, and comparison white teachers 
were significantly more often rated as working with th^ entire class (as 
opposed to individual students) than white PDC teachp.rs. 

Effects of other _ background variables . Other variables examined for 
interaction effects with treatment oh various teacher butcdmes are: 
educational level, reason for being at school ^ arid number of years at 
current scnobl. Each showed treatment-related cifferences for specific 
teacher outcomes, but very few interacted significantly with treatment. 

Educational level interacted with treatment for only one of the twelve 
teacher dutcdrnes, "change in knowledge and planning," el iminat Ing the lack 
of treatment. effect at the Idwest educational 1 e/el . PDC teachers with 
only a bachelor's degree reported a much greater * hcrease than comparfson 
teachers of the same educational level _Iri knowledge of the assdciated 
school, despite no overall treatment effect. 

The background variable "number of years at current school" did not 
interact significantly with treatment for any of the twelve teacher outcomes. 
But it is interesting that, for five of the twelve outcomes, the significant 
PDC-cbrhparlsbh group differences Were eliminated for teachers who had been 
at their school for six years or more. Fdr most df the other background 
variables, significant PDC-compar I sbh grbup differences washed out at one 
or another level, but the overall treatment effectstlll remalhthg. Hdwever, 
for the variable "number of years at current school, "the significant, 
differences were eliminated only at one level --that of the more experienced 
teachers. Thus, PDC teachers who had been at thei^r schooj for less than 
six years still had more favorable attitudes toward parent involvement than 

cdmparisdri teachers^ used cdmmunity resources more, allowed ^riore chMd 

chdice and prdvidedmbre variety in activities, and worked more with individuals 
and small groups.. And "newer"_comparisdh teachers still showed more satis- 
faction with extrinsic job satisfaction indicators. 
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Of the other Independent variables, on[y'*eddcatibria^ level" sfghi- 
ficantiy interacted with treatment, and that occurred wjth ah outcome on 
which no significant PDC-cpmparison group differences appeared overall: 
'*change ih knowledge arid plahhing.'V. At the lowest educat ional 1 evel , 
PDC teachers showed a much greater Increase in knowledge and planning than 
comparison teachers. 



Summary of Program impacts on- Teachers 

Analyses of the Teacher interview reveal that there are s[ghificant 
PDG-comparison group differences favoring PDC teachers in the three major 
areas of interest: individualization of instructional approach, partlci-^^ 
pat ion in decision-making and planning, and parent i rivbl vemeht . The specific 
findings are: 

• Individualization of instructional approach: 

PDC teacMrs allomd mov'e child choice them comparison teachers^, 
provided a wider vaHety, of activities in language and mathrj and 
worked more with individuals or with small groups than with targe 
groups. 

m Participation in decision-making and planning: 

.PPC teachers reported szgnificmtly more _p^ in 
eurriculm committees than comparison teachers. 

PDC teachers reported more change toward a greater knowledge 
of what goes on in the associated school or Head Start center. • 

m Parent i nvo 1 vement : 

PDC teachers reporied involving parents in nontraditiorial 
activiti'es in the alzssroom much more often than comparison 
teachers. 

PDC teachers had more positive attitudes toward parent 
involvement than comparison teachers. 

In addition, PDC teachers reported more frequent use of or discussion cf 
community resources in the classroom than comparison teachers. Arid PDC 
teachers were less satisfied with extrinsic Job sat i sf act ion _ i nd Icators 
than comparisgri teachers. (The impl icat ions of this ^atter finding are 
unclear at this time, but must nevertheless be reported.) 

Teacher outcomes regardless o^ program eff^ct-^ . Of the five Independent 
variables that influenced teacher outcomes regardl ess of program effects, ' 
"site" seemed to have the most pervasive effect.. Site effects occurred for ' 
ten of the 12 teacher outcomes examined, but no individual site or sites was 
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rated consistently.above other sites on all of the outcomes: H^^^ver, 
five sites had ratings above this mean for seven of the twel ve ^^^c^bfUes • 
Of the teacher background characteristics that were possible. P^^^J/c'-or^ ^ 
*'ethhic membership" effects were confounded, wi th site, '.'te^che^'^cltiCatibh*"' 
was significantly related to two butcbmes, "length of time -at ^^^Qk^P* 
with four, and ''recruited or assigned'' with only one; 

Teachers at the intermediate level of education (credit tc?^^^d'e 
master's degree) reported more parisnt involvement than te^cher^^'^t the 
other two level s , WhI le teachers at the highest level of e<l^<^at^'^ni (tna^^ter's 
degree and beyond) reported the most positive attitudes tc^Bri parent 
involvement in the school. 

Teachers- wi th less longevity at their school reported nior^.^^ r^fit 
involvement in specific activities in the classroom, more freqi^^^^t pse 
of community resources in the classroom, less satisfaction i^i th^>^ti'i hs Ic 
job satisfaction indicators, and a more individualized educ^tic^^^l ^p>prbach: 

Teachers v;hb were invited or asked to be at _ their _ scFipo! ^^^^^e%e<i 
more job satisfactibn than teachers who were assigned ihvolUnc^'' ly. 

Effect o^i ndependent var I ab-> es' on ixjeatment: 0f the irid^P^n^^nt 
variables examined for their i nteract ion wi th treatment, site i ^ ^r^ct^d 
most frequently, but, with the exception of one site, the sites.^t v^h;ch 
significant differences were found were not consistently the S3^?^ th^ - 
only other independent variable to ihtisract significantly with ^^^^tniefit 
was "educational level ,'* Which resulted in a PDC-cbmparison g ro^P j^il f ference 
favoring PDC teachers oh ah butcbme fbr which there was no ma ii^ _^^atment 
effect, "change in knowledge and planning." At the Ibwest- i^'^'J'^^-^J^n^l 
level., PDC teachers showed a much greater increase in kndwl^^S^ Planning 
than comparison teachers. 

Classroom Observation— System- . Analyses of the Classroom O^^^bv^tion 

System revealed that PDC teachers did ^ in fact , I nd i vidua U 2e '_^^^>*UCt i on 

in the classroom more than corfipari son teachers by providing ^ ^^^ variety 

of activities. While cbmpurisbh teachers had heater and mbre oj'^^f^l^ed 
classrooms than PDC teachers, made children wait less bft^n, a'^^/^^^'^ better 

managers, PDC teachers showed more evidence cf accdmmodat i oris handicapped 
chi Idren. " 
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SUMMARY OF iMPAei ON TEAGHERS 



The PDC jDrb§ram*s major goal is to enhance chiiiteen'-s sociaj competence 
by pjrbviding them with a cpntinubus^ individualized educational experience 
and health and social services. In order. to bri hg about this continuity 
of experience, PD6 programs were to establish institutional mechanisms 
that would encourage within and across-grade communication and Head Start/ 
public school coordination. The analytic model, of PDG (described in 
Chapter I ) pos i ts these i nst i tut iona 1 changes "^s promoting changes in 
teachers which will in turn impact on parents and ultimately on children. 

The evaluationmethodolpgy developed to be responsive to this analyt[c 
model was first implemented in the spring bf_1979i_by which time the program 
staff at individual sites had been implementing PDC fbr three years (a 
startup year and two yeaFs of full imp]ementatibn--Head Start and kinder- 
garten) . 

V/e have studied the effects of the PDC program on the attitudes and 
classroom behaviors bf teachers through interviews wi th teachers and 
observations in classrooms. Observations were conducted for the grade 
one classrooms in which the PDC and evaluatibristudents were enrolled, 
and those teachers were interviewed. In addi tion^ at other grades , we 
interviewed a sample of tecchers and observed a sample bf classrooms. 

The evaluation covers three domains in assessmg the impact bf PDC._ 
The domains, and the instruments used to collect information in the domains, 
a re : . 

« Teacher behaviors and c 1 ass room act ivi t ies . This domain includes 
the physical environment that the teacher creates for the child 
in the classroom (Classroom Envirbhment Observation), the Instruc- 
tional approach that the teacher employs (Classroom Activi ties 
Record), the management sty[e of the teacher (Focused Observation) , 
and thegeheral climate that the teacher establishes in the class- 
room (Classroom Activities Record and Focused Observations). 

^ Teacher attitudes . This dcmain includes teachers ' attitudes 

toward parents and toward the school, and their personal educa- 
tional philosophy (Teacher Interview). 

« Teacher bickgmnnd characteristics . This dbmaih refers to such 
things as teacher traih|ng In child development theory , ethn ici ty , 
number bf years of teaching experience, and experience in special 
projects. 



Summary of Findings 



PDC program staff have clearly been successful In: three Important 
areas of teacher behavior and attitudes: teacher implementaiE ion of an 
individualized curriculum, more frequent teacher participation in formal 
curriculum planning, and teacher promotion of more parent involvement in 
PDC schools and centers. 

The Teacher Interview revealed that PDC teachers reported more 
tndividualizatioh of insti^ati'oh than comparison teachers In three areas: 

• PDC teachers supported more child choice In planning language 
arts and math activities. 



• PDC teachers advocated a wider variety of activities in language 
arts arid math. 

• PDC teachers reported working more with individual children or 
with small groups than with large groups. 

The Classroom Observation System corroborated these findings in that PDC 
teachers were observed as providing a wider variety of activities in language 
and math than comparison teachers. Moreover, PDC classrooms showed more 
evidence of accommodations for handicapped children^ another indication of 
individual izat ion of Iristructlori. 

In the second important area of program Impact, PDC teachers reported 
more frequent pariicvpaiibn with other teachers on formal curriculum 
commitieeB than did comparison teachers, together with a greater i ncrease 
in knowledge of what goes on at the associated school or Head Start 'center. 
Analysis of the Administrator Interview also revealed that PDC teachers 
were seeri as partici jaatirig more on curriculum committees than comparisori 
teachers. 

The third major area of interest, parent ihvblvemeht, shows very 
significant differences between PDC and comparison teachers. PDC teachers 
reported a greater change in the kinds of things that parents do when they 
vrsit the classroom, more parent involvement in certain nontrad i t iona[ 
a. *ivities in the classroom, and more positive attitudes toward parent 
irivdlvemerit than comparisori teachers. 

'* _ The teacher reports about the irivolverrterit of parents val idates the 
sel f -"reports of parents; PDC parents report a greater incidence bf observirig 
in their children's classroom and of working in the school on a paid or 
volunteer basis. 

Another focus of the PDC program has been the incorporation into the 
classroom of community resources. Again, PDC teachers reported more frequent 
Use of people or resources from their community in the classroom than 
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comparison teachers. PDC teachers also reported rridre, frequent discussions 
with their students about the roles and services jDrovIded by various 
people in the community than comparison teachers. 

The findings reported up to this point have a|l favored PDC teachers. 
However, there we re a few i terns which appeared to favor comparison teachers. 
Analysis of one variable from the Teacher Interview and two Global Ratings 
from the Elassroom Observation System revealed higher outcomes for the 
comparison teachers than for the PDC teachers oh: satisfaction wFth certain 
extrinsic aspects of their job situations, neatness arid organization of 
their classrooms, and classroom managerial sk[ll (comparison teachers _ 
made children wait less often than PDC teachers) . A possible explanation 
for the classroom erivirprimerit arid management findings ]s that efforts to 
increase individual izatlgri of iristructibri may resul t i n more cluttered 
looking rooms and in chl 1 dreri_ havi rig to wait more for individual teacher 
attention. This, of course, is not always the case^ but because there 
were several aspects of individualization on which PDC teachers were 
rated higher than comparison teachers, it may have a bearirigori the findings 
Reasoris for comparison teachers reporting greater extrinsic job satisfaction 
are not apparerit arid will be explored in future analyses. 



I nterpretat ibri of Firidings 



The success of the PDC program In i nf 1 uenc i ng_ I rid I vl dua 1 i zat ion of 
curriculum, teacher participation in informal curricul urn plaririjrig, arid 
teacher promotibri bf more parent involvement [s noteworthy . The she^r _ 
amount of work required tb individualize the curr icul um for each ch| Id js 
enormous. Among other thirigs,_rnbre planning is required, more testing is 
required, and a greater diversity bf materials is required^ aH of which^ 
necessitate devoting much more time to class preparation and record-keeping. 
Given the already heavy workload of many teachers ,_ the significant PDC- 
comparisbn difference in individualization of curriculum is impressive. 

Increased PDC teacher participation oh curriculum comrni ttees is al^sb 
an achievement, given their workload and the national trend toward greater - 
centralization of curriculum decision-making. Although texts may be st^n-^^ 
dardized across districts, decisibris withrn bui 1 d Ings , and across and wi th i n 
grade levels, may still be made regarding pacing of material and emphasis, 
and this appears to be happening more iri PDC schools than in comp^^rison 
schools. Further, given the tradi tional isplatibri bf most teachers in 
their own classrooms, the greater increase in PDC teachers » knowledge of 
what goes ori in another building is a[so a singular achievement . Th i s 
increased knowledge indicates major progress toward more coordination 
between Head Start and the public schools, and is fundamental to develbpirig 
a continuous curriculum. 
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The third area of PDC's effect on teachers, that of parent involvement 
in classroom activities in substantive ways, represents a sharp break with 
tradition. Assimilating parents into the classroom can be probrematic for 
teachers and can alsb represent more work for them with little visible 
benefit. The fact that PDC teachers, both by word and by deed-, are more 
positive toward parent involvement in their classrooms than comparison 
teachers is a major program achievement. 

The consistency of these findings (in teacher interviews and obser- 
vations) clearly attests to the success of the PDC program in influencing 
both teacheratti tudes arid behaviors. The parent descriptions of their 
greater involvement in PDC classrooms confirm the change In attitudes and 
behaviors of the teachers whose greater acceptance of parental involvement 
Is reflected In behaviors of parents. v 

In view of these findings we can say that, after three years of program 
implemeritatiori, PDC sites On the whole have been successful in bringing 
about greater individual izatibri of iristructiori^ more cobrdinatiori both 
within and across schobls and centers, and greater parent irivblvemerit in 
specific kinds of activities in the classrbbm. 
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APPENDIX A 
1979 Measures: Teacher 



I nterv I ew 



- ;- . Purpose 

One of the expected oat comes of the PDG program was that program 
teachers would develop or adopt a continuous coordinated curriculum 
that included a diagnostic and evaluative system for tailoring in- 
struction to the interests, needs, and abilities of each child. This 
curriculum was expected to have certain minimal components. It was 
to take a "total child'' perspective: health ah4dl nutrition were to be 
taught along with the basic skills; children were tobe exposed to 
features of their own as well as other children's cultures, and so on 

this instrument, therefore, was developed with three purposes in 

mi rid : 

(1) to ascertairi_the impact of Project Developmental 
Continuity (PPC) on the attitudes arid behavior of 
teachers participating in the program; 

(2) to gather data that would hejp explain the impact 
of PDC on participating children; 

(3) to collect background information about teachers 
in PDC arid comparisdri schools that would be use- 
ful for post hbc _ iriterpretatldn of the child and. 
teacher impact f I rid i rigs. 

Items on the interview were constructed arburid riirie separate 
domains: 

• involvement in school and classroom activities that 
promote coritiriUity; 

• use of school and commuriity resources in the class- 
room; 

• creating and maihtalnlng a multicultural perspective 
in the classroom; 

• involving parents in their children's education; 

• attitudes toward parent involvement; 



• I nst ract I onal approach : 

extent of ind i vidaaHzatlon and sensitivi^ty 
toaffective or emotional needs of children; 



o changes sirice 1975_In phlldsophy, instructional 
ajDproachi Interactions with administration; 

• attitudes toward the school; 

• (for Pbe teachers) attitudes toward the PDG program. 



Also Iricludisd In the Tisacher Interview were questions dealing with the 
background arid experience of the teachers . 



Description 



The PDC Teachisr Interview has six sections which contain questions 
for both cbmparlsdri arid PDC teachers and a seventh section with questions 
for PDC teachers only. The '^irst part of the Interview deals with teacher 
background and contains questions about years of teaching experience, 
type of experience, and highest credential earned. 

The second section is designed to provide information ibout teacher 
behaviors which might reflect greater contihui ty across grade levels and^ 
between" communi ty and school. For example, teachers are asked about their 
participation on commi ttees w i th other teachers , how often they observ^e 
other classes in thebui Idihg or In other schools or centers, and whether 
or not they use multicultural materials in the classroom. 

The third section of the Teacher Interview fbcusiss on parent involve- 
ment activities (for example, the 'frequency of teacher yisits to parent 
in their/ homes and amount and kind of parent participation in classroom - 
activities). 

the fourth part deals with the teacher ' s instructional approach tp 
teaching language arts arid math. Questions in th[sp3rt of the interview 
are concerned with the degree to which the teacher in iividualizps Instruc- 
tion, the comprehensiveness the teacher's records, the amount of 

teacher knowledge of the progress of iridividual children, the presence 

(or absence) of a diagnostic system, and the teacher's sensitivity to the 
affective needs of different children. These questrpns'^are open-ended and 
require the teacher to describe her strategies in relation to two 
"average children'* who are members of her class. 



The fifth section contains questions that elicit information on the 
degree bf_charige the teacher has experienced since PDC began In 1975 in 
the use of curriculum materials, cl assrbbm arrangement , home visits, 
parent activities in the classroom, knowledge of other classrooms 
(including Head Start), use of community and multicultural resources, 
teaching health and nutrition, and nature of interactions with school 
administrators. 

The sixth section focuses on teacher attitudes toward school arid 
■ degree of_ teacher, job satisfaction. The last section ,for^Deteacher5^only, 
taps the PDC teacher's experience With the program." The section contains 
the same type of atti tudinal questions described above but these are 
specifically related to the PDC program. 

Finally, the interview contains a set of ratings which the inter- 
viewer completes at the end of the iritervIevT? These ratings are based bri 
the interviewer's assessments of the teacher^s responses to quest Ions 
about her instruct ibnal approach as well as her reported attitudes toward 
parent involvement in the classroom and her efforts to coordinate home 
and school expserlesnces . 

The Teacher Interview was administered tballPDC and comparison 
school teachers who have a sample chHd In the;r classrooms. The inter- 
view was also administered to one randomly selected teacher at ea^h grade 
^ level. Head Start through third grade, in both the PDC and comparison 
schools. The interviews were scheduled for a time during the first or 
second day of classroom bbservations at the convenience of the teacher. ' 
Generally, interviews tbbk place during the teacher's lunch hour or after 
school. The Interviewer was always the person who was cpnducting the 
observations in the teacher's classroom. Mbre distal Is on the Teacher 
Interview are presented In Attachment 1. 
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ELEMENTARY seHOQt TEAeHER INTERVIEW 
Project •Devsldp-'ertal ConLinaitv Evaluation 



Teacher '5 N3.re: 

To^i-hr*r*< ID! 








Last 


F i rst 


M i cd 1 e 

Sex: M F 


C^k^Al . — 


Site: _^ 








Interviewer: _ 




Bate: 




T;r:^ ^* pried: 




Ti;-:e Stopped: 







This interview was ?r»-3red by tHe_ri i cH/Sco?e £ducaticina| Ressarcn 
Four.dation. Y:?5n2-ri, M-crlgan, rcr us? .jncer Ad-inis?r|rion ro' 
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Introduct ion 



HELLO. KY NAM£ IS . i AM iNtERViEWlNG Ytti Ui miHEtTlQK WitH 

THE EVALUATION OF PROJECT DEVELOPMENTAL CONTINUITY THAT IS BEING • 
GCfJDaCTES BY TRE filGH/SCDPE EDUCAT 1 0;^?.L =.E5£.:5C^ rCUND^T I C'^_FQ?. THE 
A5^:r;!STRATl e^J FOR CRiLDREN, YQ'CTfi AND FAMILIES, f Ni V.-ASH I fiGTOS THE 
PURPOSE OF THE EVALUATION jS TO FIND OUT ABOtjT TRE METHODS THAT YOU 
USE TO TEACH, ABOUT HOW THESE METHODS MAY HAVE eHANSED IN THE PAST FEW 
YEARS, AND About relationships between parents AMD YOUR SCHOOL. YOUR 
ANSWERS WILL HELP US UNDERSTAND HOW SCHOOLS WORK, BUT PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 
ALL YOUR.ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT PRIVATE^ I Wl LL NA|L THIS INTERVIEW TO THE 
FeaNDATION IN MICHIGAN THAT IS DOING THE STUDY AMD BY. LAW NOTHING YOU SAY 
HERE CAN BE REVEALED TO ANYONE IN A WAY THAT IDSl^TlFlES Y6U OR YOUR 
CLASSROOM. A|iSO, IF THERE ARE SOME QUESTIONS YOU DON'T LIKE, YOU DON'T 
HAVE TO ANSWER THEM. . 



Part 1^ Backarowd 

THESE FIRST QUESTIONS HAVE TO DO WITH YOUR BAeKGRQUNE IN EDUCATION AND 
HOW YOU CAME TO itACH IN THIS SCHOOL. 



1. BY THIS dUNE, HOW MANY YEARS OF FLIL-L ^4-^4E-^ ^^>m;5 EXPERIENCE 
Will you HAVE HAD AT EACH OF THE FOLLOWING LEVELS? 

HEAD START 

_ PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS OTHER THAN HEAD START 
_____ KINDERGARTEN 

. GRADES ONE THROUGH THREE 

GRADES FOUR THROUGH' SIX 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 
OTHER (Specify): ^ ; 

2. BY THIS JUNE, HOW MANY YEARS WILL YOU HAVE TAUGHT IN THI_S SCHOOL? 
Number of years: ' 
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3. HAVE YOU EVER TA'jGHT IN A . SPEC 1 AL_CR _ EXPEP. i ^-.rNTAL _ SCHOOL . PROJECT 

SUCH AS FOLLOW THROUGH, TITLE 1^ OR A '■--GNET SCHOOL?" ( 1 Hterv ; eWer : 
if the respondent is a_Py£_:eacher asd "EErCRE VOU Z'A».E TO ?DE" 
to the end of this question;) 

No skic to Q'^estiOn 5 

Yes--, 

4". WHAT WAS THE NAME OF THAT PROGRAM? 

- Reading 5s Fundameniaj (R!F) 

-—— Follow Throagh 

ESEA Title I 

ESEA Title | ! 1 

Macriet School 

^ Enercency School Aid Act 

. Ti tie VM BI 1 incual Program 

Other {specify}: 



5, HOW DID YOU HAPPEN TO TEACH IN THIS SCROGL? WERE YOU ASSIGNED, 
D!D_YpU ASK TO BE ASSIGNED HERE, WERE YOU INVITED OR RECRUITED 
TO TEACH HERE, OR DID YOU CCME FOR SOME OTHER REASON? 

I was assigned to teacn here. 
I asked to be assigned here. 

I was invited or recruited to teach here. 
^ Other (speci fy) : 

6. 5Y THIS JL::;E^_W-^T :)IZRIIS_, CREDENTIALS 5R CREDITS Tl,:^?^ DEa?,EE3 
WIU YOU HAVE? 

CDA crecert ial ? 

A hicr scree; lic^eraT 

Credit toward a college decree? 

A college decree? 

Credit toward a master's degree? 

A master's decree? 

Credit cevorc a 'taster* s decree? 

A doctoral degree? 

Other fsoec i fy) : ^ ■ - 



EKLC 



7. HAVE YSU HAD ANY TRAs^!^^S, EITHER !N CflttESE eOUHSES OR WORKSHOPS 
IH THE AREA 6F eHILD GEvELSPr^ENT THEORY? 

- - No ^ skip to question 9 



_ 8. WHAT WAS THE NATURE 5F TH:<T TRAINING? 

! Majored in tnild ri7etct:rrier:r as an Lmdergraduate. 

; Toc-K scTe cccrses as an unce'gracaate. 

Took university courses as tne graduate level • 

Attended inservice trainins scdnsored by the 

; _/ scr.co loralitric*. 

Attended sumrner institutes or workshops. 

EDA training. 

Other (specify); 



Part 2. Frequency of Involvement in Various School and Classroom Activities 
NEXT I WOtJtb LIKE TO FIND OUT HOW OFTEN YOU 00 VARIOUS THINGS IN THE SCHOOL. 

9. I AM GOING TO READ YO'J A L I ST OF. THINGS YOU MAY HAVE DONE AT SOME 
TIME DURING THIS YEAR. I WOULD LIKE YCU TO INDICATE HOW OFTEN_ YOU 
HAVE DONE EACH. IN ANSWERING, PLEASE USE THE SCALE ON THIS CARp. 
(Interviewer: H^nd respondent the yellow card. Review the following 
scale with him/her.) 

1 = Never 

2 = About once or twice this year (less than every other month) 

3 = About every other month ; 
k = About once a month 

5 ^ About two to three times a month 

6 = About once a week or more 

HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU: 

_a: PARTICIPATED ON COMMITTEES OR TASK FORCES WITH OTHER TEACHERS 

AT YOUR OWN GRADE LEVEL TO PLAN CURRICULUM? 

— — b. MET INFORMALLY WITH OTHER TEACHERS.AT YOUR. GRADE LEVEL TO 

DISCUSS EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES OR PLAN CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES? 

— — c. PARTICIPATED ON COMMITTEES OR TASK FORCES WITH OTHER TEACHERS 

FROM DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS IN THIS BUILDING TO PLAN CURRICULUM? 
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MET INFORMALLY WITH TEACHERS AT ASdAeENT SRADE LEVELS JO 
DISCUSS EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES OR TO PLAN CLASSROOM ACTIViTiES? 

DISCUSSED THE NEEDS OF PARTICULAR CKILDREN WITH PAsf tEACHERS; 
ALONG WITH HOW THOSE NEEDS CAN BE MET? 



DISCUSSED THE NEEDS OF PARTjeULAR CHILDREN WITH OTHER 
SPECIALISTS OR RESOURCE PEOPLE IN THF SCHOOL? 



Part 5 



VISITED CLASSES IN 



HEAD START CENTER?- 



USED_ PEOPLE OR MATERIALS FROM THE COMMUNITY !N YOUR 
CLASSROOM? 

DISCUSSED WITH VCUR CLASS THE ROLES AND SERVICES PROVIDED 
BY VARIOUS PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY. 

VISITED Am OBSERVED OTHER TEACHERS IN YOUR SCHOOL. 

USED MATEP.IALS OR ACTIVITIES THAT TEACH MUSIC, FO0D,_DRESS, 
OR CUSTOMS 3F CULTURES =.£PRESENTE3 AM-^'.'^ VC:" STUDENTS. 

VISITED AND OBSERVED OTHER TEACHERS IN OTHER SCHOOLS. 

USED MATERIALS CR ACTIVITIES THAT TEACH PRINCIPLES OF 
HsALTH AND NaTRlTiSN TC YCJ^ STUDENTS? 

Pa "sn : I -ivo ! ve-e-i * 



NOW ; AM GOING TC AS< YCL' SFVE-..-.L QUESTIONS AEOlT YOUR CCrHACTS WITH 
PARENTS SF CHILDREN IN YGjF. CLASS. 

,10. HAVE YSU H;-: -tCCASiSN TS VISIT TFE nOMES D" ANY CHILDREN IN YOj?., 
. CLASS THIS YEAR? 

No Stip to Question 13 



Yes—;' 

il. -C^.E; l\u KU YOURSELF ;:S!T AT uEAST CiiCE? 

Nu-ber c - hoa-zi: - - - 



rS?l TREES R^'^c ;:;i'!*S. PLzr.Sz TEL^ r.E :s r.Z'.< ^^r;^ 
3F THESE VISITS TRiZSE TH!^3S. JUST ANSWER 



^Insert name of associated Head Start csnte: 



ifitgrvi fewer : Use the foliowlng codes: 

1 = None ... 

2 = Cri some visits 

3 = On rnost visits 

ON HOW MANY OF THE VlSITS Dit) YOU: 

a. KEEP PARENTS INFORMED ABOUT THINGS THAT 

ARE HAPPENING AT THE SefleOt? 

b. GET AC::iJA:NTED Wj-H THE PA^sENT? 

c, GET_ INPUT FROM THE_PAR£NT ABOUT TEACH INS - 

OBJECTIVES OR THE; BEST APPROACHES TO . • 
bSE -ITH TRcl" Z?. \ -.Zl 

d. DISCUSS tHlNGSlTHAT_PARENTS CAN_DO AT 

ROHE FOR OR WITH THEIR CHIL-DREN? 

e. DISCUSS EDUCATIONAL 0R> SOCIAL PR03LL.S 

CONCERNING THE PARENT'S CHILD? 



f. D!SCUSS_?ARENT'S COMPLAINTS ABOUT THUJGS 
THAT ARE HAPPENING AT THE SCHOOL? 

g. Other (sDecify): . 



13. ROUG'HtY WHAT PERCtN'TAGE OF THE CHILDREN IN YOUR CLASS HAVE HAD_A 
PARENT COME TO YOUR CLASS AT tEAST ONCE THIS YEAR TO TALK, HELP OR 
OBSERVE? DO NOT INCLUDE PARENTS WHO WORK AS PAID AIDES IN THE 
CLASSROOM. 

Nohe---^ Skip to Question 16 



]k. NOW I'D LIKE TO FIND OUT ^'OMETHING ABOUT WHAT 

PARENTS DID WHEN THEY VISITED OR WORKED IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM. I WILL READ A L!:5T_0F ACTIVITIES AND 

FOR EACH ONE I WOULD LIKE YOU TO INDICATE HOW 

MANY OF YOUR PARENT VISITORS DID IT. AGAIN, JUST 
ANSWER ''NONE", "SOMF!", OR *'MOST." 

Interviewer : Use the following codes: 

1 = None 

2 = Sone 

3 = Most 
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ROW HAN? DF TRE PARENTS: 

a: SBSERVED THE CLASS? 
- b. WENT ON F^EtD TRIPS? 
c. HELPED HAKE MATERIALS? 



Codes : 

1 = None 

2 = Son^ 

3 = Mo st 



HELPED PLAN CURRICULUM FOR THEIR OWN 
CHILDREN? 

HELPED PLAN CURRICULUM FOR OTHER 
CHILDREN? 



f. HELPED CLEAN UP? 



g. DISCUSSED PROBLEMS AND PROSRESS OF 
THEIR OWN CHILDREN? 

h. ATTENDED CLASS SOCIAL aCCASlONS, SUCH 
AS PLAYS, PARTIES, AND OPEN HOUSES? 

i. VOICED COMPLAINTS? 

j. WORKED WITH OTHER PARENTS IN THE CLASS ROOK? 

k. ATTENDED ROUTINE PARENT CONFERENCES? 

1. HELPED 3Y WORKING WITH CHILDREN? (if . 
reipcndent answers "sofne" or "rnost," ask ' 
questlbri 15) 

m. Other (specify): - 



-15. YCU SAID THAT_PAP.ENTS SOMETIMES HELP IN CtA5S 

BY WORKING WITH CHILDRE^^ OF THOSE PARENTS »HC7^ 
■ DID WORK WITP CHILDREN, RCW MANY DID EACH 0? T-i' 
FOLtSWINS KINDS OF THINSS. A5hIN, dUST ANSWER 
**NQNE", "SOME", OR "MOST." 

Interviewer: Use the fcllowina codes: 



1 = None 
3 = Most 

HOW MANY 0!^ THE ?ARENTS WHO WDRKED WITH CHI l0?=.E'^ 

a. WORKED ! NDI "J ! DUALLY WIT- :RiL:".EN OS 

SPECIFrC SCHOOL WORK ASSi3NMENTS? 

b. WORKED WITH SMALL GROU?S_Cr CH|LDR5H_ _ 

CN TASKS THAT YOU (THE TEACHER) THOUGHT 

c. WORKED INDIVIDUALLY WITH CHILDREN ON 

TASKS THAT THE PARENT THOUGHT OF? 



d. W£=^.KEb IN SMAtb GP.OJ=^S DF CHILDREN 
ON TASKS THAT THE PA^SKT THOUGHT 

s. WOR&ED WITH THE ENTIRE CLASS DN TASKS 
THAT YOU THOUGHT OF? 

f. WORKED WITH THE ENTIRE ebASS ON TASKS 
THAT THE PARENT THOUGHT OF? 

I 

g. DEP.CNSTRATED SPEElAb SKILLS FOR THE CLASS? i 

' . 1 

h; QT?-!Er. vS?EC!FV;; ' \ 



16. HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU HAD OTHER KINDS OF CONTACTS SUCH AS TELEPHONE CALLS, 
NC7££, ETC. . ^"ITr:- £.A:- CHILD'S P^^RENTS THiS YEAR: WCJL^ YCU S-.Y: 

NEVER 

ABOUT ONCE OR TWICE THIS YEAR 

— ____ ABOUT EVERY OTHER MONTH 

ABOUT ONCE A r.ONTH 

ABOUT "TWO TO THREE TIMES A MONTH 

ABOUT ONCE A WEEK OR MORE 



A LOT OF PEOPLE THAT WE HAVE SPOKEN WITH HAVE SEEN BOTH ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES WITH HAVING PARENTS MORE INVOLVED IN THE SCHOOL. I'D 
LIKE TO GET YOUR. OPINION ABOUT AT YOU SEE AS THE ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES OF THIS INVOLVEMENT. 



Codes : 

1 = None 

2 = Sor^s 

3 = Most 
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17i FIRST, WHAT DO YOU SEE AS SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF HAVING 
PARENTS MORE INVOLVED IN TREIR EHlLDREN*S HEAD START CENTER? 



Interviewer : tisten to and record the respondent's answer in the space 
above, tnen check the categories below that best sanrnrarize it- Do not 
read the categories. 



a. None 

b. Havingah extra adult in the class helds with 
discipline and classroom management. 

c. The extra adult allows the teacher to individualize 
instruct ibri more to meet the different heeds of 

Chi Idreh. 

d. Helps oeet the special needs of handicapped children. 

Parents bring special skills with them that can be 
shared with the children. 

f. Having an extra adult gives the teacher more time 
to plan and observe. 

g. By becoming fan! liar with center activitias barehts 
are able to do more for their cnildren at home* 

h. Parents know the language and culture of the children 
and an faring that perspective to tne center. 

i. Other (specif/): 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK ARE SOME OF THE DISADVANTAGES? 



Interviewer: Listen to and record the respbriderit*s answer in the 
space above, then check the categories 5elbw that best suiwnarize 
it. '■'Ot read tnese categories. 

/ a^ None 

— -— b. Parents are not reliable. The teacher cannot count 
on them being in class when they say they will, 

— — — c. Parents are not trained to teach and the teacher 
does not have the time to train them. 

— — - d. The teacher already has ah aide, she/he does not 
need an extra adolt. 

e. It disrupts the class when anfamlliar adults are present. 

f . Teacher can't act natural ly when parents are jaresent. 
g. Other (specify): - - - 



1'' 



Iji^^jTvX-ewer : Rementcr that based cn the [n^6rrn2r:|oH vou cather ^rcn 
questions 15-21 you will hav-e to rr;5Ke judcn^snts sboat rne following: 

Sequence/structure: The extent to which the teacner uses a sequenced 

and structured approach tc teach language arts 
and n-iatherHati cs . . 

Who structures?: Who plans and structures cnilcren's edccatlonal 

acti vi ties— ihe teacher or :he child. 

Dis'ersity of activity: The diversity of educational actlvi ties that 

can be found at any given ti"^c in tne ciassrbb.Ti. 

Grouping: How children are grouped c^jring instructional 

periods. 



v 

\- 

\ 




Part 4. Instructions! Abbrbacri 



NGW I WauhD tiKE TG riND DyT A tlTTbE ABObT TH£ APPROACH THAT YCU USE ■ 
IN YeU^ £i.ASS TO TEiA^h SiJtH THiNSS AS tANSiASE A=.TS; NfM= = ?. ESNSrPlS-, 
AND SO FORTH^ 'I REALjZt THAT YSU DS A LST SF 3!FFS=tENT TKINSS BURiNS 
THE YEA=,_EUT_COULD YOU TELL_m|_IN G£NERAL_Ti?"S HOte YOU GO ABOUT 

TEACHING THE FOLLOW! NG SL'SJECTS? I KOL'LD ESPECIALLY L I KE_TC_KSDW THE 

NAT.ES OF ANY £G!P..''.ERl I AL MATERIALS YC'J USE AND HOW YOU CCM5INED COMMERCIAL 
MATERIALS WITH YOaR OWN APPROACHES. : 



15- MATH OR NUMBER CONCEPT; 



20. READING OR READING READINESS 



21. WRiTlfiS 
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Interviewer: Reneriber that 



frorn questions 22-25 you wl 1 
fol lowi ng: 

Specificity of Descriptions: 



basec^ on tHe jnfbrnatlori you gather 
1 have to make judgrDehts about the 



The extent to which tne teacher could 
describe the specific rationale and 
approaches taken to teach language arts 
and r.athematics to aifferent children. 



Records : 



The specificity and copprehens ' veness of 
the records kept by the teacher for each 
child. 



Knowledge of Individuals: 



Individualization o"! 
Instruction : 



Diagnostic System: 



Whether the teacher appears to have 
specific knowledge of individual children's 
strengths, needs, and Droblems in mathe- 
matics arid language arts. 

Whether the teacher saeps to vary 
instruction to build on strengths and 
interests, and needs of individual cnildreh. 

Whether the teacher has a specific svsten 
that he/she uses to_ identify children's 
strengths, anc oror!e.T.s in language arts 
and rnatnernatl cs . 



Affective Needs; 



Whether t-^e ceacner seeps to be sensitive 
to the affective or er?otionsi needs o*^ 
different ct^i i drer. anc varies his/her 
instruct icn acccrci nci v . 



^acing: 



Whether children's Drocress through 
instructional secuences, activities, or 
assignments is oaied dv on! Idren individual! 
or by the teacher. 
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TO GIVE HE A BETTER IDEA ABOUT HOW_YOy GO ABOUT APPtYINS THIS APPROACH 
TO INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN I WOULD LIKE yO|J„TO CONCENTRATE IN THE NEXT FEW 
QUESTIONS ON PWO SPECIFIC CHILDREN IN YOUR CLASS... ( interviewer : Ask 
the teacher to identify a boy and a girl who are "average' students — that 
is they are not the best students; bat neither do they require extra 
attention from the teacher.) 

22. FiRST, IN THE BEGINNING OF Tms YEAR, HOW DID YOU LEARN AND 

'S PARTICULAR INTERESTS* NEEDS AND ABILITIES SUCH AREAS 

AS LANGUAGE ARTS AND NUMBER CONCEPTS? PLEASE BE AS SPEClFjC AS 
?CSS!=:;r: 1'? ES?r^!ALi^' LI.^E TO KNC-W WHj YOU H-VE S=OKEN_TO» 

What instruments (if any) Ysa used, what yqu lgsked for in ydur 

OBSERVATIONS, AND SO FORTH. 



23. HAS YOU OPINION ABOUT THEIR INTERESTS, NEEDS, OR ABILITIES CHANGED 
SINCE THEN? IF SO ON WHAT INFORMATION WAS YOUR NEW OPINION BASED? 



24. LET'S IMAGINE THAT YOU HAD RECENTLY LEARNED THAT YOU WERE GOING T9 
BE AWAY FOR THE NEXT MONTH AND I AM THE SUBSTITUTE WHO WILL BE 
FILLING IN FOR YOU. SUPPOSE ALSO THAT WE HAD ALREADY HAD TIME TO 
DISCUSS THE BASIC APPROACH THAT YOU USE IN YOUR CLASS AND THAT NOW 
WE ARE TALKING ABOUT THE INTERESTS, NEEDS AND ABILITIES OF INDIVj^DUAL 

CHILDREN. WHAT WOULD YOU- TELL ME ABOUT AND ? WHAT 

RECORDS CP. OTHER INFORMATION COULD YOU SHARE WITH ME? 



^ \_j 
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25. ONE LAST QUESTION ABOUT AND . COULD YOU TELL ME A 

tiTTLE ABOUT WHAT YOU ARE PLANNlNS TO DO WITH YOUR ELASS TOMORROW; 
SPECIFieALLY, IS WHAT WILL BE DOINS SIMILAR OR DIFFERENT 

FROM WHAT WILL BE DOING? 



Pa^^ Changes Since 1975 

2&- NOW_l WOULD LIKE TO_F!ND OUT ABOUT HOW SOME OF THESE THINGS THAT WE 

HAVE BEEN TALKI NG_ABOUT MAY HAVE CHANG£D_OVER THE LAST FEW YEARS. 

WE KNOW THAT A LOT OF THINGS CAN HAPPEN THAT RESULT INSMALL ORLARGE 
CHANGES FROM YEAR TO YEAR IN WHAT YOU DO. WE RAVE ALSO SEEN THAT 
SOMETIMES THESE CHANGES OCCUR FOR REASONS BEYOND A TEACHER'S CONTROL. 
FOR EXAMPLE, THE SCHOOL MAY BE FACED WITH BUDGET CUTS, OR THERE MAY 
BE NEW DISTRICT POLICIES* OR A DIFFERENT PRINCIPAL MAY COME TO THE 
SCHOOL, AND SO ON. I AM GOING TO READ A L I ST OF THINGS THAT MAY HAVE 
CHANGED AND FOR EACH I WOULD LIKE YOU TO USE ThiS SCALE Jnaric _ resscr.dent 
the green cara) TO ESTIMATE ROW MUCH CHANGE, IF ANY, TRERE HAS BEEN. 
IF YOU STARTED TEACHING AFTER 1975 ESTlKATr EHANSES SINCE YOU BEGAN. 

Interviewer : Review the scale with the respondent and circle the 
number given by the respondent for each i terri. 

^THTngf^foday are pretty mach like they were in 1975, 

or when I bec=n teach! nc. 
2 = A, 

Althbugn tr.ere have been a few stiall changes, for 
the rxDst part things today are as they were in 1975- 

Soric- i~zzrz2~z z"^-z~i " = ve -cur-ec since 'r~5- 
li = Majci^ enarce 

Things are ccmsletely different now from what they 
were in 1975. 



ERIC 
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26. (cbhtihued) 



PROBE 



FSR TRS PIRST PEW ITEP.S, ArTER 
TEbtiNS ME H3W MUSH EHANSE HAS 

qccurre:?, tell ME if ycl' think 

ITS BEEN CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 
OR NOT. 



b. THE CURRICULUM MATERIALS OR 
METHODS THAT 'YCU USE TO TEACH 



c. eURRlCUbUM MATERIALS OR METHODS 
YOU ySE TO TEACH OTHER SUBJt-CTS. 

d. THE WAY YOU ARRANGE YOUR CLASS 
PHYSICALLY. 

e. THE PURPOSES FOR VISITS 3^ YCU 
TO CHILDREN'S HOMES. 



f. THE KINDS uF THINGS THAT_PARENTS 

DO WREN THEY VISIT YOU?. CLASSROOM. KA 



FOR THE NEXT ITEMS^ TELL ME HOW MUCH 
CHANGE THERE HAS BEEN AND THEN IF 
THE CHANGE MEANS THAT "MORE" OR 
"LESS" OF THAT IS HAPPENING. 



g. THE EXTENT TO WHICH YOU USE 
SEQUENCED TEACHER OBJECTIVES. 

h. THE NUMBER OR FREQUENCY OF 
VJSITS BY PARENTS TO YOUR CLASS- 
ROOM. 

i . YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT GOES ON 
IN OTHER CLASSES IN YOUR. SCHOOL. 

j. YOUR KNOWLEDGE ABOUT WHAT GOES 
ON IN THE HEAD START CENTER 
ASSOCIATED WITH THIS SCHOOL. 

k. THE NUMBER OR FREQUENCY OF VISITS 
BY YQO TO CHILDREN'S HOMES. 
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THE AMOUNT OF PLANNING YOU 00 WITH 
TRE OTHER TEACHERS AT YOUR SCHOOL. 

THE AMOUNt_OF_PLANN!NG THAT YOU DO 
WITH HEAD START TEACHERS. 

YOUR USE OF PEOPLE 5?. f^ATE?.iAL 

FROM THE COMMUNITY IN YOUR CLASSFvCCM. 



YOUR USE OF MATERIALS OR -CTlVITi 
THAT TEACH MUSIC, FOOD, :=.E£S . C' 
CUSTC,".S OF CJL^IRE: %EF%E"3ENTED 
AM3N5 YOUR STUE'Ef^TS. 



YOUR USE OF MATERIALS 0?. ACTIVITIES 
THAT TEACH THE PRiUCIPtES OF HEALTH 



THE NATURE^ OR AMOUNT OF INTERACTIONS 
BETWEEN YOU AND TRE BUlLDiNG ADMlNi- 
STRATION. 



3 
3 



k 



4 



cr -- 

c a . . 

(3 U C- 

- - o 

■A C, — 

L M 



L M 



L M 



L M 



r^ard_ trie ScHobl 



NEXT I WOULD LIKE TO FI!iD OiiT HSW YOo FEEt A5SUT TEACHING IN THIS SCHOOL, 

27. IF YOU HAD YOUR CHOlcE WOUtD YOU TEACH IN THIS SCHOOL NEXT YEAR? 
WOULD YOU SAY: 



DEFINITELY YES 

DEFINITELY NO 

r = :3/= = lY NC 



28. WHY? 

Positive Factors- Negatfve Factors : 



inter^/j e -^rz Write- out the respondent's ansv/er In the space above 



nen su™3r?ze that ansv^er by p'iacir\g a next to the categories 

r;e ^c^ro i , 
to a decision 



to leave. 



a: The location 
&• The curriculum 

c. The other teachers' 

d. The principal 

e. The faci 1 i ties 

f. The school resource staff 

g. The parents 

h. The neighborhood 

i . The chi Idren 

j. What the school does for children 
k. Other (specify).: 



29. IF A PARENT HAD THE CfldiEE BETWEEN ENRObtiNG HER GKlbD IN A eLASS 

IN THIS SCHOOL OR A CLASS IN ANOTHER SCHOOL IN THE AREA, FOR EXAMPLE 
SCHOOL, WHAT WOULD YOUR ADVICE BE? WOULD YOU: 

DEFINITELY RECOMMEND THIS SCHOOL 

PROBABLY RECOMMEND THIS SCHOOL 

— — PROBABLY RECOMMEND THE OTHER SCHOOL 
__ DEFINITELY RECOMMEND THE OTHER SCHOOL 
UNDECIDED 



v.^ l> 
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3b; WHY? 

Pbslrive rectors 



Necative Factor?-: 



Interviewer : Write out the responcent's answer in the Space 
above. Then sun^narire that arsvver by placing a_''t'* next to the 
categories below thar would contribute to a positive recorr"''endat ion 
and a next zb the categories that would contribute to a 
negat ive reconvnencation. 

3. Faci 1 ities 

b. The curriculum 
— — — c. The orlncipal 

d. Quality of the teaching 

e. Availability of special services 

f. Other chiidren in the school 
g. The parents 

h. What the school does for children 
i. Other (srecl'v;: > 

If respondent's not a PDC teacher, say: THANK YCU VE^.Y ^.UCH FOR YOUR 
If respondent ts a PDC teacher, continue wi ch Question 31 be jew. 
P^rt 7-«^^^e^t ions for PDC Teachers Onlv 

3 i - ^ r"" - - * • • ' ' ■* - 

^N^lf? OR, WAS THERE 5CME OTHER REASON FOR YCJR COMING TO PDC? 



Pvesponaert a%<tc to De cssisr.eo to ^*DC. 

Resoondent was In-^'ited or recruited to teach in PSC. 
Other (specify}: . 

32. BY JUNE, HOW KASY YEARS Ullt YCU HAVr TAL;3RT iN PCC? 
Nuntjef" b'^ years: 
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IF YCU HAD YOUR EHSieE WQOtD YOU TEAEH IN PDG NEXT YEAR? WOULD 
YOU SAY: 

DEFINITELY YES 
PROBABLY YES 

PROSABLY NO . 

DEFINITELY NO • 
___ UNDECIDED 

WHY? 

Positive Factors^ - Negative Factors; 



Interviewer: Write out the respondent's answer in the space above. 
Then surnmarlze that- answer by placing a next co the categories 
below that wcjld contribute to a decision to re rain in PDE^ and a 
next to the categories that would contrlbure to a decision to V 

a, Th6 location 

b. The curriculuni 
___ c. The other teachers 

d. T^.e Head Start center director 

e. the facilities 

The workload 

g. The resource staff provided by the program 

h. the parents 

I. The neighborhood 
j. The children 

k- The. philosophy of PDC : 

1. the opportunity to travel and interact with other educators 

m; The principal at the PDC school 
h. Other (specify): - 



35. IF A PARENT EOUhD ASK YOUR OPINION WOULD YOU ADVISE HER TO ENROLL 
HER CHILD IN A ?5Z etASSRQOM? WOULD YOU SAY: 

DEFINITELY YES 

" - PROBABLY YES 
__ PROBABLY NO 

DEFINITELY NO 

UNDECIDED 

36. WHY? ^ 

Po 5t t»v^ Fac rors: _ _ Negative Factors : 



Ihterviewer : Write cat the respondent's answer in the space above. 
Then sumr.ar ize_ that answer by placing a next to the categories^ 

below that would contribute to a positive recorrnnendation and a^'' ^ 

next to the categories that would contribute tc a negative reconir.endat : 

—a. Facilities 
^b. The curriculum 
c. The Head Start center director 

d. Quality of the teaching 

e> Availability of special services 
' f. Other children in the center * 

^ g. The parent program 

The =^DC chllcscchy 
- 5. The principal at the PDC scr.ooi 

Other t'sDecIfy) : 



37. 





THANK YCU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



Interviewer: Complete the ratings oh the fbllowlhc pages* 



GLOBAL RATINGS: tlAEHER INTERVIEW 



Ebmolete these ratings as soon after the interview as possible^ and in 

any event before the next interview. Do hot ask the teachers these cuestibris. 

the scales contain two contrasting statements. Based on the |nfbrmat[on 

that you gather from the interview indicate whether this teacher's classroom 
or approach. more closely resembles the first statement (A), the second 
statement (B) or is somewhere in between the two. 



(Circle £n^^ 



Stctenent B 



1 . The teacher uses a 

hichlv secLiericed Z struc- 
lurea approach to teacS 
lahguac^e arts. : 



2. Children's language arts 
activities are structured 
for them by the teacher or 
by materials (e.g., work- 
books) . 



3. During language arts time 1 
all of the class isenc 
In the same or similar 
activities. 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



When children are learn 
ihg language arts skills, 
the teacher works with the 
entire class as a group. 

5. The teacher uses a 

highly sequenced S struc- 
tured approach to teach 
math. 



6. Children's math act|v- 
itjes are structured for 
them by the teacher or by 
materials {e.g., workbooks). 

7. During math time ajl of 
the class is engaged in the 
same or similar activities. 



8. When children are learn- 
ing math ski 1 Is^ the 
teacher works with the 
entire class as a group. 



2 3*5 



-12 3*5 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



The teacher uses an 
unsecoenced aooroach to 
teach language arts. 

Children participate in 
planning their own 
language arts activities. 



During th^se times children 
engage in different activities 
that either they or the 
teacher plan. ; 

During these times the_ _ 
teacher works with indivi- 
dual children. 



The teacher uses an 
unsequenced approach to 
teach math. 



Children participate in 
planning their own 
math activi ties. 



During these times the. ^ 
children engage in different 
activities that either they 
or the teacher plan. 

During these times the 
teacher works with indivi- 
dual chi Idren. 
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9i the teacher was able 
to give a detai led S 
specific descfiptidh of 
5 rationale for the 
approach taken to teach- 
ing language arts & math- 
ematics to different 
chi Idreri, 



12 3^5 



teacher was anabie to 
give more than a super- 
ficial description of 
the rationale S apbrbach 
used in these areas; 



10* the teacher maintains 
specific & comprehensive 
records on each child that 
contain a variety of 
jhformatidri, such as ob- 
servations^ test results^ 
S work specimens. 

11. teacher appears to have 
specific knowledge of in- 
dividual children's 
strengths^ heeds ^ problems 
S interests related to 
language arts & math. 

12* Teacher varies instruc- 
tion to build on strengths, 
satisfy heeds/ deal with 
problems, S capitalize on 
personal nterests of in- 
dividual ^ni 1 dren. " 



13- teacher has a sbecific 
system that sne/he uses 
to identify students' 
strengths & Drob[ens in 
languare 2ri5 S ■:i:rne- 
matics. 



12 3 4 5 



1^ 3-J* 5 



12 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



the teacher's records for 
individual children are 
superficial , containing 
little more than test 
results 5 



teacher aonears to have 
little knowledge of indi- 
vidual children's strengths, 
needs i problems £ interests 
related to language arts S 
math. 

\ teacher plans educational 
^activities for the class 
aS. a whole £ does net 
app^r to vary instruction 
to accbrTTOdate individual 
childr^'s strenctns, neecs, 
probiems\S interests. 

Teacher relies solely on 
informal bbse^vatibn to 
identify studerJ^' strengtns 
t orbble'Ss in lancuace arts 



14. Teacher aoDears; tc be 
sensiti*2 zz ire =7"ici:'^: 
neecs of Inaivic^ja; cnii- 
dren t varies instruction 
accordingly* 

15. Children's progress 
thrbugh i ns t ruct i bna 1 
sequences, activities, or 
assignments is 3acec by 
children indivicaai ly. 



12 3^5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Teacner acbears tc ^ave . 

affective neeas or Ir.aiviOL.^; 
children. 



Children's progress inrocch \ 
iristrUcticiriai sequences , 
activities* or assisnrnerts 
is paced bv the class a 
wholes 
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iSi iTie teacher was r^cally 
concerned about S try mg 
to individualize ins true* 
tibh as much as possible, 

17« The teacher seenied to be 
making an effort to^ invite 
parents into the classroOTi^ 

18. the teacher Involv^sd 
-parents in classroom activ- 

itiM. 

19. the teacher seemed to 
feel quite confortabie 
about having parents in 
the classroom. 

2D. The teacher seemed to be 
trying to coordinate the 
children's home S school 

^ experiences. 

21 . The teacher was very 
concerned about involving 
parents in the classroom 
S was doing her best to 
encourage it. 



1 M 5 



12345 



12 3^5 



1 2 



n 5 



123*5 



12 3 4 5 



The teacher was not thai: 
cdhccrhed about or trying 
to individualize instruction 
in any way. 

the teacher seemed to make 
N^o effort to invite pa re its 
Into the classroom. 

■\ - - - - 

Parent5;^^in the classrobm did 
menial chqres or just observed 



The teacher seemj^d to feel 
quite uncorffc?riaDl€ about 
having parents in tHe 
classroom. 



The teacher did not seem tQ^ 
be making an effort to 
cbdrdiriate the children's 
home & school experiences. 

The teacher was not that 
concerned about invoWing 
parents in the classroom S 
therefore did not seem to be 
doing anything to encourage 
it. 
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Spring 1979 Measures: Tti^^Classro^ Observation System 

\- 

IV. CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SYSTEM \ 



Purpose of Sys^terri 

The Classroom Observation System devel^ed in the evaluation of 
Project Developmental Continuity (PDC) was de^signed to provide a com- 
prehensive picture of_the instrUctiprial approach, cl assroom organiza- 
tion, and climate of PDC and cbmparisbn classrpdms. As a whole, the 
system consists of three basic instruments. Th^e first, the Classroom 
Environment Observation (CED) was intended as a ^^measure of the qual i^^ 
of^^e classroom environment that exists in PDC and cbmparisbri class- 
rooms. The second instrument , the Classroom Activities Record (CAR)^ 
focuses on the general instructional approach used by the teacher over 
the course of one day: how much time is spent on various subjects, 
how children are grouped during the day, what materials they use, and 
so forth. The third cbmppnerit to the system ^ the Focused Observations, 
looks at how the teacher interacts with children— how she stimulates 
them Intel lectually^ how she manages disruptlbris^and how she 
establishes and maintains a particular "climate" in the class. 

AlthbUgh these three instruments were designed to provide important 
i rifbrmat I bh by themselves, rhey are also important for comp|etirig a 
set of "global ratings" that accompanies each. As the[r name implies,^ 
these ratings give general impressioris of what observers have seen during 
the observation day . Observation systems often "lose the forest among 
the trees" by concent rat Ing on very specific things. The purpose of 
the global ratings Is to help prevent this from happening. 

if— System 

The Classrbom Observation System requires two full days of bbserva- 

in each of the PDC arid canparl son classrooms. The first day Is 

to completing the CAR and the second day is devoted to the Focused 

vations. The CEO, on the bther haridi Is completed during spare 

moments in either observation day. Glbbal _ rat irigs are filled out after 
each ob^rvations instrument has been completed fbr a given classroom. A 
descrlptfbin of each observation instrument Is provided iri the following 
sections. \ - 




\ 
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The_ eiassrobm Envirbhmeht Dbservat i bri (CEO) 



A complete copy of the CEO can Be found in Attachment 1; _There are 
five parts to the actual observation form, followed by the global ratings; 
Each section asks the observer to descripe different characteristics of 
the classroom. As shown in Attachment 1 (Part A) , for examplej the 
observer describes the physical Grrangemerits of the desks arid tables In 
the room. In twb bther sections (Parts D and E) the observer hot only 
describes what he/she sees, but alsb makes judgments about the diversi ty 
of what is seen- The observer completes gibbal ratings at the end of 
the form in order to summarize his/her impressions of what was seen. 



The Classroom Activities Record (CAR) 

The CAR is designed to dbcumeht the range arid sequence of activities 
in the bbserved classrboms bver the course of one entire day. Specifically 
it asks the following questions: 



What kinds of lessons or activities occurred during 
the day? 

How are children grouped for' these activities? 
What materials, if any were used, arid by whom? 
Who chose the materials used? 

Who determined the pacing of activities/lesson^ 
How much diversity of activity was^tjsere? 
How attentive were the chjj^^reri'? 

How much d IsrujDtJ<)rr^as there iri class? ^ 

One C^'cfbservat ion sheet is completed every 5 minutes thrbughout 
the SGi:>c?6i day (excluding recesses, gym and music, and lunch tline).. Each 
5>^nfnute bbservatiori period begins by focusing on the teacheu' and the 
children he br she is workirig with^ theri shifts to take Itv^he behavior 
of other adults and children iri the rbbm. X 

Each cblamn on the form represents a descriptiori of the activity 
engaged^ in by these different individaals. This descriptibn is mad^ by 
entering coded answers to the questtons Hs ted down the left-harid side 
of the instrument. 
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There Is also space for notes ; _There are certain behaviors or 

events which observers are asked to document in note form on the record 
Addl t Ibriai jy , they try to record any addl tional incidents, behaviors, 
interact ions, statements ^ or events that relate to the major concerns 



• individualization of instruction; 

9 attention to the social-emotional development and 
affective needs of children; 

• coritiriuity across grades arid beitweeh the school^ 
and home; 



• maintenance of a mul ticuJjJL^ral'^ljerspectlve; 

• integration of Handicapped children into the class- 
room^-^lth attention to their special needs; 

• ihclusibh of healthy hutrition and safety education 
in the school program; and 

• parent involvement. 

At the end of the observation day, observers complete a set of 
global ratings based on what they observed using the CAR. A complete 
copy of the CAR, including a sample of the global ratings form. Is 
presented In Attachment 2. 

Eocused Observations 

As mentioned ear 1 !er^^-the focused observation instruments were 



developed to gather^^^nformatlon on the quality of Tnteractibn that 
exists in the^^assroom between the teacher and children. Among other 
things^i^^therocused observations provide a picture of the kind of 
in4j€Ttlctual stimUlatibri children receive, of the teacher's effective- 
ness in mahagihg the classroom, and of the quality of classroom climat( 

As illustrated in Attachmeht 3^ there_are three focused observa- 
tion instruments: Focused Observation I, Fbcused Observat ion 1 1 and 
Focused Observation III. Each instrument is divided ihtbtwb parts. 
The first part consists of a section for taking nbtes duriha bbserva- 
tibn. The second part of each Instrument consists of summary ratings 
that are completed after each observation period. As with the CAR, 
glbbal ratings are cbmpleted at the end of the observation day. 



of PDC: 
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the focased observations are used during the second day of ob- 
servations, after the Classroom Activities Record is cbmpleted. The 

use of these i nstroments requires ah entire class day, from the time 

the children arrive untfl they are dl'smissed. Each i nstrum'ent requires 
15 minutes of observations. All three make up one cycle and after the 
three instruments have been completed^ th^ observer goes back to 
Focused Observation I arid repeats the cycle. As rioted^ at the end of 
the bbservation day, a set of global ratings are cbmpleted by the 
observer- 



Focused Observat !cMT X:— Int el lectual S tim Q l a tion . This instrument 
focuses oh the teacher and dbcumehts the quality of intellectual 
stimulation that children receive in the classroom. The items are 
designed tb find but a number bf things about the classroom: 

whether children are asked to expand or prbvide more 
information on or talk about an experience; 

whether the children are asked to explain or combine 

discrete facts into some kind of judgment or conclusion; 

Whether children are referred tb bther children or 
resburces rather than given the right answers to 
questions or sblutibns tb prbblems; or 

Whether the emphasis in the class is bh getting 
children to Understand and know the reasons behind 
the things they learn or on getting them to acquire 
factual Information through rote memorization and 
drill. 

Focosed db^ervatJjon 1 i ! Classrbbm Hariagemeht . This focused ob- 
servation documents how the teacher manages the classrbbm. The items 
are designed to find out: 

i^i how much time the teacher spends managing behavior 
br tell Irig chi Idreh to stop what they are doing and 
get back tb wbrk; the nature and amount of mis- 
behavior in the classroom; 

• whether the teacher is able tb handle i hterrupt ions 
without losing' track br contact with what he/she 
was doing; 

• whether classroom activities are kept running smoothly; 




• whether chtHren are kept waiting for directions, 
task assignments, materials or learning activities; 

• whether the teacher gives children reasons for or 
tries to talk to them about why they are expected 
to behave in a certain way; 

• whether the teacher seems calm and at ease, or be- 
comes easily disturbed by classroom disruptions; 

• whether children listen to and respect the teacher 
and tend to comply with her/his directives; and 

• whether children and adults in the classrOOrp are 
generally free to interact or communicate with each 
other without frequent interruptions. 



Focused ObservaUon 111: Classroom Climate . Focused Observa- 
tion HI focuses on the class as a whole and notes the kind of climate 
that exists in the classroom. It provides information on the 
following: 

• how much encouragement children receive in their 
work; 

• whether children initiate interactions with the 
teacher; 

m whether children are allowed to move arOund and 
interact social W in the classroom; 

m whether children and adults seem interested and 

involved in the learning activities provided in the 
classroom; 

• whether children are encouraged to express and discuss 
personal experiences, ideas, feelings, and opinions; 

• whether opportunities are provided fOr children^to 
work together, cooperate and learn from each other; 

• whether all the children in the classroom are treated 
fairly and equally; 

• where there is coordination of the childPen's hOme 
arid school experiences; 



1^^ 
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whether the teacher seems enthasiastic and really 
enjoys what she is doing; 

whether the teacher is affectionate and warm toward 
the chi Idreri; 

whether handicapped children are encouraged to 
participate in all classrobm activities; 

whether the teacherls sensi tlye to t special 
needs of handicapped children and is doing things 
to meet those needs; 

whether the teacher encourages bi 1 ihgual/bicultural 
children^ If any, to Interact with their classroom 
peers arid participate iri all classroom activities; 

whether the teacher seems to value cultural differences 
and is promoting cultural understanding in the 
classroom; arid, 

whether the teacher arid other adults in the classroom 
seem Interested iri maki_rig chi Idreri feel warited ^ accepted^ 
cbmpeterit, and successful. 



Attachment 1 



CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 9BSERVATISN 



Instructions , Car^Zeze the c/iecklisi md J:^iZ7ig3_J^lcw 
during your trJo d:zys of observation in the ctcssroom. 
U^e the svaae vTOvided'to describe ariy notable features 
of ihs voom. The rating scales at the end of this form 
are to be T^ed to sui m u r i ze yow^ impressions • 



Part A. Classroom Structure — 

1. What type of room is this? (ChecR one) 

a. Enclosed single room. 

— — b. Large open space separated by partitions. 

c. Large open space without partitions. 
Comments : 

2. How are the children's desks/tables arranged? 

a. Stationary desks and chairs. 

b> Movable desks arid chairs in well-defined rows. 

c. Movable desks and chairs in small groups. 

d. Seating at small tables— ho cesks and chairs. 

e. Seating at desks— tables available as work space. 



EKLC 
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Fart B. Post ed Information 



Check all that apply: 

—-—3; Activity sign-up sheets for children 

4^ Ghildren's. progress charts 

5. Activity sign-up sheets for parents 

6. Special services sign-up sheets for parents 

7. Posted announcements/infonnatidh for parents 
.8. Calendar of cdnSnuhity activities/events. 

9. Health, hutritibh, and safety information 

^10. Other posted ihfornation (specify): 

Conments : 

Part C> Bisplays/Pbstgrs/Exhibits 

In each category note tn£ rsw&ev of dispta^Sj ppsiers-j pr_exhibits that 
canicin objects zhai predom^pitly pi^diM^ed ccrrteTcyzlly-, hy the 
teacher^ or by children. Refer id the Tra^idi for defin-t.t'iohs. 

S Cofmiercial # Teacher-made ^Ehi Id-made 

11. Health, nutrition & . 

safety 

12. Ethnic displays 

13. Hoi 1 day/seasons disslays 

14. Language arts ^^^^ 

15. Mathematics 

16. Science • 

17. Social studies 

13. Arts and crafts ■ ' 

19. Other child projects X X 

26. Qther (specify): - 

Comments : 
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Part D. Areas of -the Clas^roofli 

Check eadh area tnat aari be foisruiin this cuissrodm. For each ZearniKg 



area zrvaz cnecKBa-^ ;}'Mige zne azverszty o, 
contained ijizhin iz. See the rmiuat 
ratines. 



Zfie rnaterzai^s thaz are 



36, 
31. 



or crizerid for these idzter 

Di'versi'ty of Material s 



21. 


Language arts area(s) 




Low 


Medium 


High 


22. 


Mathematics area(s) 




Low 


Medi UiTi 


High 


23. 


Science area(s) 




Low 


Medium 


High 


24. 


Social studies area(s) 




tow 


Medi urn 


High 


25. 


Music area(s) 




Low 


Medium 


High 


26. 


Art area(s) 




Low 


Medium 


High 


27. 


Drama area(s) 




Low 


Medium 


High 


23. 


Ethnie/multieultaral area(s) 


'k. 


Low 


Medi um 


High 


29. 


Other child learning areas (specify) 









Low 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium: 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 



Parent worfc areas 

Storage areas for individual chil- 
dren's wcrfe 

CdmiT-ehts : 



r_t E> .Instructional Materii 
Tneck each type of riazeriaZ thaz 
in -^haz cazeaor:^. r.^^^^r zo zm -r 



ccji_De :fovr^ zn tne c -^assroc'^^-^ For each ■ 

'onua^^ for definizions cyid razing crizeria. 

Diversitv of Materials 





Gwrmarci'al taxtbcsks/ wbrkioc:<s 


Lew 






33. 


Science/nath equipment 


bow 


Medium 


High 


34. 


Games and puzzles 


Low 


Medium 


High 


35. 


Exploratory/constructive material s 


Low 


Medium 


High 


35. 


Teacher made learning rraterials 


how 


Medium 


High 


37. 


Ihstructicnal ecuiDment that 
children C2r us^ alene Ifor 
examole, learning r:;acnihes, tape 
recorders with neadpncnes) 


Low 


Medium 


High 
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Biverslty of Materials 



38. Instructional materials for 
Healthi nutrition^ or safety. 

39. Multicultural materials 

40. Materials geared for use witfi 
handicapped children 

41. Other (specify): — 



Low 


Medi urii 

1 1 Mil* 


High 


tow 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medi urn 


High 


bow 


Medium 


High 
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GLOBAL RATIMSS: EtflSSRSeM ENVSRSNMEST (3BSERVAH0N 



Cdoplete these ratings after yciu hnve camolcted the Classrcw: Environment 
Observation form. The scales contain tv*3 contrasting statenents, 3ased on 
your bbservaticns decide •ifhetHer this classrcbm more clbseiy reseiraies tne 
first scatentent (AJ , the second statefnenr (3), or is SOTieWnerc in betv#een 
the tvio* Circle your answer. 



Statement A 



fEIrcle Onei 



Statement B 



1. Materials were neatly ar- 
ranged and well organized. 

2. The displayed children's 
wbrk/products reflected diver- 
sity of content, theme, or 
approach « 

3- The classfodm seemed 
spacious. 



4. The classroom was 
attract I ve/colorful . 

5* The classroom provided a 
stimulating environment for 
teaming. 

it v^s apparent that "Chc 
te^^er valued cultural differ" 
ehces hioHTv^Jird i»4aen^ dLdt^ 
doing his/her best to promote 
cattural understanding. 



7. Harcrials were easily acces 
stBle to children, 

8. The teacher seemed to be 
itsaking an effort to invite 
parents into the classroom." 



9. Support for multicultural 
learning and understanding was 
very evident in the environment. 



1 2 3*5 
12 3 4 5 



Materials were disorganized; 
the classroom seemed cluttered. 

The displayed children's work/ 
products did not vary in con- 
tent* theme^ or approach. 



12345 the classroom seemed crowded. 



12345 



12345 



12345 



- 1 2345 



1 2 3 4 5 



12345 



The classroom was dull and 
colorless. 

The classroom did not provide a 
stimulating environment for 
learning. 

It was apparent that the_ teacher 
placed a low value oh cultural 
differences 3nd did not seem to 
be doing much to promote cul^ 
^uraf^^ m ier s -tgf T d ing in^ 
classroom. 



Materials were but of the 
children's reach. 

There v^s no evidence in the room 
of the teacher doing anything to 
encourage parents participating 
In the class. 

There no evidence in the 
classroom of multicultural 
learning activities. 
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Statement A 



(Circle One) 



Statement -S- 



](3. TSere was considerable 
evidence of .physical acconrib- 
datfons for handicapped 
chl Idrert. 



11. There was considerable 
evidence in wall displays^ 
etc. of children pursuing 
their own Interests, hobbies, 
or projects. 

12. There was considerable 
evidence in the room of an 
emphasis on health, nutrition; 
and safety instruction. 



12 3^5 

m 

12 3 4 5 



1 2 3 ^. 5 



There was no evidence of physi" 
cal accdrwiodat idfis for handi- 
chi Idren. 



There was no evidence of 

children pursuing their own 
interests or hobbies. 



There no evidence of health; 
nutrition* or safety instruc- 
tion. 
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ciAssii itcTiiiitiES ■ 



iJusflos for ADULTS JOT 
^< INTEKACTINS Kith children. 



. liiit MS tlie SyHJECI/CONIENT 
'•of ttwJCtivUy? 



3.H0H were tiie dilldreii WED? 



Ml were tiie 1 
CRiTERiA? 

5, mi mm me used? 

m 

w 

5, (lira CHOSE the uteriaii?. 

J, iho USED the uterlils? 

g Shit ws the DlJERSITt Of- 
0' ACTHin m\n the group? 

Q m deteninea the mm 
^'within the activity? 

jn lllwt M^the CHiLiEN'S 
^•J'/iTTEHTION to the activity? 

ii.HMuchJISRllHIi 
"*w$ there? 

Chlldreii Leaviiiij Classrooo 
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Code: 



CHOICE 
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Code: 
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Code! 



CHOICE 



Activity: 



Tine: 



NOTES 



\ ' Teacher 
X'Mde 
P • Pireht 
RS - ResoDrce stiff 
ST - Student teicher 
0 - Other idult 

aNTEIIACnNS yiTH tHlLDREH: 



S: • Oat of clasirbbi 
GP • Gradtng papers 
m - Making iiulerlals 
CI - eiean-up/hou: ' 



0 • Qther 



4)1 it.[ rtiiiiiiiy? 



I JIA • *iouhceiKnts7as$1gn«nts/dlre^ 
"% attendance/organization 
m • Discipline 



SP - Spelling/phonics 
R' Reading 

Qt • Oral languagejsliM and tell 
EB - Expressive nrrting 

101 - iritli 

handHfitlng 
SL • Secdiid laiiguage 
ft . First language 

than Eiiglisii 



Hath 



Social studies. 
Arts and crafts 

A - Drama 

fl • Husic/niovEiient/dance 



PR - Projects 
W-Play - 

GD - Other group discussion 

hK - Houscteeplng/clean-op/choreJ 



tS • Large group (> S, class) 
SG- Sssll group . .. . . .. 

iH . Individuals (1-2 children) 
S - Same group/chlld.as.Ust JH.pd 
0 • Different group/child froi last 
period 

T - ltdult writing with m. group/ 
child as the teacher in colaim 1 
nil - Mult working with saiiiejroup/ 

or child as the other adult in 
mil class 

irirflgrTiiE'giOTW 

Hi i High ability group 

I . Hedlun ability pup 

L . Los ability group 
liE - Heterogeneous ability grouping 

BL • Blljngaal/blcultural_grpup__„ __ 

LP - Learning disabled/handicapped group 
Aii . Ad hoc arbupiiig/randbi puplhS 

PP . Paper and pencil 
1 . Coitmcrcial texlbooks/readeri 
. HS ' Uorkbooks/Morksheets. 
6H • Other bQbk$/iia3a7,ines 
_E • Fiasiicards 
GB • Blackboard 
M - Audipyisual 
LH • Learning machines 
GF • Ganes/puales 
le • Exploratory/constructivi 
N . None 



SE • Special eiiucatlbn services 
HS • Health services 
• Other classrbbiii 
LRC • Learning resource center/library 

P . Parent activity 

0 • Other (specify) ■ v 



oirasTTiirit 



AD 

CH - Children 

T - Teacher only 
i-ilne child at a time 
S • Siie children 
A- All children 

iHiAf iliElilsiTTSriTWITr 

IliiyLiiiiii— 

Hi - High diversity 
H -Ute diversity 
LO • Low diversity 



miimRfiiHinrpsrmiiifTir 

\mm . 



AD • Adult 
CH 



[to THE AC TiVlly? 

Ill -'High 
H - Hoderate 
LO • Low 

Hi - iiigli 
H • Hoderate 
LO • Low 



GLOBAL RAtiNGS: ELASSRQQM; AETl VITI tS RECORD 



Cdriplete these ratiSgs as soon after the Classroom Activities Record Observation 
as possible, and In any event before the next observation. _ Do not ask the 
teachers these cuestlcns . The scales contain two contrasting statements. 
Based on the infon^^at ion that you gather from the observation , indl cate whether 
this teacher's classroom or approach more closely resembles the first statement lAJ , 
the second statement (B) , or Is sorawhere in between the two. 



Statement A - f Circle One) 

1. The teacher relies only on 1 2 3 ^ 5 
highly sequenced and structured 

materials and methods to teach 
language arts. 

2. Children's language arts ac- 12 3^5 
tivities are structured for them 

by the teacher or by materials 
(e.g. , workbooks) i 

3^ During language arts time 1 2 3^5 
all of the class. is engaged 
in the same or similar 
activities. 

When children are learning 12 3^5 
language arts skills, the 
teacher ^rks with the entire 
class as a group. 

5. The teacher relies only on 12 3^5 
highly sequenced and structured 

naterials and methods to teach 
math. 

6. Children's math activities 12 3^5 
are structured for them by the 

teacher or by materials (e.g.^ 
workbooks) . 

7. During math time all of the 12 3^5 
class is engaged in the same 

or similar activities. 



Statement B 



The teacher uses an unsequenced 
approach to teach language arts. 



Children participate in planning 
their own language arts activi- 
ties, or have choices about 
which activities they engage In. 

During these times children 

engage I fi different activities 
that either they or the teacher 
plan. 



During these times the teacher 
works with individual children. 



The teacher uses an unsequenced 
approach to teach math. 



Children participate In planning 
their own math activities. 



Daring these times the children 
engage in different activities 
that either they or the teacher 
plan. 
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Statenent A 



fCTrcTe One) 



Statenent S 



8; When children are learning 12 3*5 
nsth skills, the teacher worics 
with the entire class as a 
group. 

5. efiildren's progress through 12 3^5 
instruct i o:;a1 sequences , act i v I - 
ties or asslgmnents is paced by 
chi Idren individual ly. 



10. The teecher spent very 
little time control ling mis- 
behavior or keeping children 
on task. 

11. Teacher generally caught 
misbehaviors in time so that 
they ^rely spread or increased 
in seriousness'- 

12. The teacher demonstrated 
great ability for dealing with 
more than one thing at a time. 
Interruptions rarely made him/ 
her lose all contact with what 
he/she was doing. 



13. The teacher kept classroom 1 
activities running smoothly. He/ 
she rarely interrupted with ; 
sudden changes in topics and 
directions. 

\k. The teacher rarely kept 1 
children waiting for direct ions, 
task assignments, or materials. 



12 3^5 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



15. The teacher used a variety 
of techniques to control mis- 
behaviors, such as appeals, 
threats, isolation, diversions, 
and underp.jy. 

16. The teacher's instructional 
mode was preddminaht ly one of 

{ ns t ruct i ng/d i rect i ng . 



2 3*5 



3 * 5 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



During these tines the teacher 
works with individual children: 



Children's progress through 
instructional sequences, acti- 
vities or assignments is paced 
by the class as a whole. 

teacher spent most of the time 
cdntrol4ing misbehavior. 



teacher rarely acted to prevent 
misbehaviors from spreading or 
increasing in seriousness. 



teacher was unable to deal with 
nore than one thing at a time, 
interruptions frequently made 
him/her lose all contact with 
what he/she was doing. 



Teacher did not keep classroom 
activities running smoothly. 
He/she frequently interrupted 
with sudden changes in topitr.s 
and directions. 

Teacher f requently made en i Idren 
wait for directions, task assigh- 
tnehts or tnaterials. 

Teacher always used the sarne 
technique to control misbehavior. 



The teacher's instructional rrode 
was predominantly one of Ques- 
tioning and providing feedback. 



^ B-isi^? 

EKLC 



17- Children were allowed to 
interact social ly nbst of the 
time in the cTassrodo. 



12 3*5 



18. There were rnany ooportuni- I 
tLes for, or much encoorageiDent 
bf^ peer teaching. Joint 
efforts, cooperation on learning 
tasks, group projeSts, etc. 



19* Children were encouraged to 
express arid discuss personal 
experiences, Ideas^ feelings, 
thoaghts, etc. 

20. There were nany opportuni- 
ties during the day for children 
to pursue their own Interests, 
or develop Interests^ hobbles^ 
etc. 

21- The teacher supported and 
encouraged bl 1 Ingual/b icul tural 
children to participate in peer 
social I nteract Ibri . 



2 3 



t 2 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



Children were never allowed to 
interact socially except during 
recess or play periods: 

There were no oisbortuhi ties or 
enccuragenehr for peer teacnihg, 
joint efforts, cooperation on 
learning tasks, group projects, 
etc. 

Children vJe're not ehcburagad to 
express and discuss personal 
experiences, ideas, feel ings, 
thoughts, etc. 

There were rib oppbrturii t ies 
during the day for children to 
pursue their own interests. 



The teacher did ribt really 
support or encourage bllirigual/- 
bicat tural children to parti- 
cipate in peer social inter- 
action. 



22, It was apparent that the 
teacher valued cultural differ- 
ences highly arid seemed to be 
doing his/her best to promote 
cal tural understanding in the 
classroom. 

23. All bf the classroom child- 
ren were Invblved iri multi- 
cultural activities that 
occurred. 



12345 



24. The classroom dally routine 
seetT«d clear to the children; 
they seemed to kriow and urider- 
stand It and were able to pire- 
dict changes. 



1 2 J 4 5 



12345 



It was apparent. that the teacher 
placed a low value on cultural 
differences and did not seem to 
be doing much to promote cultural 
uridefstand ing in the cia^rsroom. 



Only ethnic group children were 
involved in multicultural acti- 
vities that occurred. 



Children seemed tb _be confused 
about the routine for the day; 
they seemed not to know it, 
understand it, or be able to 
predict changes. 
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25. Children SDerit very little 
t!me waiting for act i vl ties _td 
Begin, for directions, and for 
instructions. 



12 3^5 



IS. For the most part, this was t 
a very well managed classroom. 



27. The teacher encouraged 

children to work together or 

obta in instructional hel p * from 
their peers. 

28. efindrcn frequently initi- 
ated Interactions with the 
teacher. 

29. Parents ceemed to feel 
c o mf orraole in the classroom. 

30. Parents in the classroom 

were llstiened to and respected 
by chl Idreri. 

31. The classroom was a very 
stimulating place for learning. 

32. Adults arid children in the 
classroom had ho problem making 
thonselves heard. 

33. The t-sacher was affection- 
ate, and wartTi toward the 

chi Idreh . 



35. Children in the classroom 
received a g^'eat deal of en- 
couragemen* from the teacher 
in their w^rk. 

36. The teacher seemed calm and 
at ease; he/she did not become 
easi ly disturbed by classrdom 
si tuat ions. 



1 



3k. The aide was affectionate 1 
and warm toward the children. 



1 



23^5 
23*5 



12 3^5 
12 3^5 

123^5 
123^5 

123^5 



23^5 
2 3^5 



12 3^5 



Children snent a great deal of 
tirne waiting; 



For the most part, this was a 
very poorly managed classroom. 

The teacher discouraged child- 
ren frcHTt working together or 
obtaining help from their peers. 



12345 Children rievei^ Initiated inter- 



actions with the teacher. 



Parents did not seem_ to feel 
corrfortable ih the classroom. 

Parents in the classroom were 
not listened to or respected 
by children. 

The classroom was dull and not 
particularly stimulating. 

Adults and children in this 
classroom had a very hard time 
making themselves heard: 

the teacher was cold or un- 
fricridly toward the children. 



The aide was cold or unfriendly 
toward the children. 

Children in the classroom 
received little encouragement 
from the teacher. 



The teacher seemed aheasy; he/she 
became easily distracted by 
classrodrn situations. 



18 



Stater^rit _A 



fCTrcle OneV 



Stat 



37. ^or the TOsr part^ all 
children in the classrpon were 
treated fairly and equitably. 



38- There seeined to be a high 
degree df Interest and Involve- 
ment in learning dh the part df 
adults and children in this 
classroortt. 

39. The adults in this class- 
room seemed td gd out of their 
way to make all children feel 
«ahted and accepted* 

40- The adults in this class- 
room feemed td gd out of their 
way to make irl children feel 
COTtpetent and successful, 

41. The_ teacher seemed to be 
very Well respected and lis- 
tened to by the children. 

42. The classroom, aide seemed 
to be very wel 1 respected and 
listened td by the children. 

43. The teacher encoureged arid 
supported participation df 
hand i capped children in the 
full range of classroom 

act I vi ti es. 

44. It v^s apparent that the 
teacher was very sensit|ve td 
the special needs of handi- 
capped children and was there- 
fore dding a variety of things 
to meet thrse needs. 

45. Handicapped children re- 
ceived all their instruction 
inside the classroom. 

46. The teacher and the aide 
seemed to relate and.wdrk td- 
gether extremely well; 



12345 



12345 



12 3 4 5 

12345 

1 2 3 4 5 
12345 
12345 

12345 
HA 



12345 
NA 

12345 



It se«ned c^^^^ that the 
teacher had "favt:rites'* wno were 
treated di'^^erently from other 
chi idren. 

There seemed to be a general 
lack of interest or involvement 
in learning In thi s cl ass. 



Tne adults in this classrdcm 
seemed to make no effort to 
make children feel wanted and 
accepted. 

The adults in this classrbdm 
seemed to make no effort td 
make children reel competent 
and successful - 

The teacher did ndt seem to be 
respected or listened to by the 
children. 

The classroom aide did not seem 
td be respected arid listened to 
by the chi Idreri. 

c 

The teacher did not really support 

or encourage part icipat :on of 

handicapped children in classroom 
activities. 



It was apparent Ehat the teacher 
v^s not sensitive to the special 
rieeds_df handicapped children and 
therefdre was not doing anything 
to really meet tho5«: rieeds. 



Hand i capped children received al- 
most rid instruction in the class- 
rbdm. 

The teacher and the aide seemed to 
have problems relating rsnd working 
together. 
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Attachment 3 
FBEaSB BBSERVAT I3N I 



Notes 



1. Does the teacher ask children to expand on what they say? 



2. bbes the teacher ask children to make inferences, give reasons, make 
judgntents^ draw cdnclusidns^ or analyze? 



3i Does the teacher give children the answers to .questions. and_prdbl ems 
or doei she/he ask them to figure things out for thsnselves? 



4, does the teacher ask childrerr to seek the help of other children - 
or tp consult other resources for help in answering questions or 
fesolviilg problems? 



5. Is the teacher primarily interested in getting children. to repeat or 

give facts, or is she/he more interested in getting children to understand 
why things are the way they are? 



B^20 1 



RJCUSED OBSERVATION I 



Stataraent A 



Sonisary Ratings 



S t a t 3- 



1. The teacher often probed 
children's staternents/ 
responses, asked them to 
extend or ampl i fy chem or 
explored the child's reason 
for an incorrect response. 

2. The teacher encouraged 
children to work together 
and seek help fron each 
other, 

3* The teacher often asked 
children to consult resources 
other than hersel f or class- 
room peers for help in 
answering questicns or 
resolving prbbleiTiS. 

4. Most of the teacher^s 
questions asked children 
to tnake inferences, give 
reasons > draw cdhclusions, 
roaice judgments or analyze. 



5, The teacher encouraged 
children to figure things 
but for themiselves and rely 
oh their own personal 
resources. 

6. the teacher seemed 
primarily interested in 
getting children to under- 
stand the why of things 
rather than acquire a lot 
of facts. 



1 2 3 A 5 
CR 



12 3*5 
CR 



I 



2 3 
CR 



k 5 



12 3*5 
CR 

12 3*5 
CR 

12 3*5 
CR 



Tne teacher rarely probes 

children's staterien r/ responses ; 
but instead dropbed the ccn-- 
versatibn, asked another child 
or provided correct answers to 
the child. 

the teacher rarely asked children 
to work together or seek he?p 
from each other. 



The teacher rarely asked children 
to consult resources other than 
herself or classroom peers for 
help in answering questions or 
resolving problems. 



Most of the teacher's questions 
were asking children to give or 
repeat facts. 



The teacher rarely encouraged 
children to figure things put for 
themselves and rely on their own 
personal resources . 



The teacher. seemed pri mar i ly 
interested ih_ getting children 
to acquire a lot of facts 
rather than understand the why of 
things; 
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FOCUSED OBSERVftTlCN II 



Notes 



1. Does the teacher sc^ 
on task? 



it-^£xlr<e managing behavior or JceeDing children 



2- Are misbehaviors or classroom dIsredtibhs TOStly of the ^'talking too nruch" 
variety or are they of the more serious kind such ss flghtHn g^ argaing -or 



runn tng^ 



3^ Is the teacher able to handle interruptions and still keep, calm and aware 
of what Is g'bing on in the classroom? 



4, Does the teacher keep classroom activities running srroothly without too many 
interruptions or a lot of waiting. 



5. bo the children have to wait a iohg time for directions, assignments, 
materials, or learning activities? 



6. How effective is the teacher in dealing with disruptions or misbehaviors? 



7. Does the teacher prefer to reason or talk to the children about masbehaviors 

or disruptions or does she/he rely more oh threats, conmands and other techniques 
of control? 



I 1 
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FOCUSED QBSERVATIQM M 



Statement A 



Sunsnary Ratings 
CC I rcT e one) 



Statement 3 



1, The teacher spent very 
little tipe control 1 in§_rnis- 

-behaviors; or keeping chil- 
dren on tiask. 

2, The teacher generally 
caught n^isbenavidrs Iti 
time so, that they rarely 
spread or increased in 
seriousness. 

3, The teacher demonstrated 
great ability for dealing 
wfth/more than one thing at_ 
a tine. Interruptions rarely 
trade her lose all contact 
with fthat he/she was doing. 

The teacher kept class- 
room activities running 
smoothly without frequent 
delays or disraptionSi 

5, The teacher rarely kept 
dtildren waiting for di- 
rections, task assignments, 
materials or for classroom 
activities to begin. 

6i Tfie teacher preferred to 
reason or talk to the chil- 
dren ab(Out misbehaviors or 
disruptions. 



7. Adu?ts nd children fn 
the classroom had no problem 
naking themselves fieard. 

8. The teacher seemed calm 
and at ease; he/she did not 
become 'easi ly disturbed 

by classroom situations. 



12 3*5 
12 3*5 



2 3 



4 5 



12 3*5 

m 

12 3*5 

12 3*5 
GR 



12 3*5 
CR 

12 3*5 



The teacher spent nxDSt. o: _ 
time control 1 ing misbehaviors 
or k^ping children on task. 



The teacher rarely acted to 
prevent misbehaviors from 
spreading or increasing in 
seriousness. 



The teacher was unable to 
deal with rrbre than one thing 
at E time, interruptions fre- 
quently made hiwher lose all 
contact With what he/she was 
doing. , 

The teacher did not keep _ 
classroom activities running 
smoothly. Delays and interruptions 
were frequent. 

The teacher frequently made 
childreti wait for directions, 
task assignments or materials or 
for classroom activities to begin. 



The teacher tended to rely more 
on corSnanSs, threats and other 
techniques of behavior control and 
less on giving reasons or tal^king 
to children about misbehaviors or 
disruptions . 

Adults and children i n _ thi s class- 
room had a very hard time making 
themselves heard. 

The teacher seemed uneasy; he/she 
became easily distracted by class- 
room situations. 
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Statcn^nt A 



(CT rcie d ne'i 



Staterieni_& 



9. The teacher seeded to be 
very well respected and 
listened to fay the children. 

IQi The children were very 
^operative in doing what 
was expected of them. 

_ _ _ I ._ 

lU For the most part* this 
IS a wel 1*ihahaged classroom. 



12 3^5 

m 

12 3^5 

12 3 4 5 



The teacher did hot seem to 
be respected or listened to 
by the chi Idreh. 

the children were not cooperative, 
and for the ncist part did whai 
they pleased. 

For the most part, this is^a 
very pobrly-managed classroom. • 
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FOCUSED SBSSRVAtiSN III 
Notes 

K Arc the children encoe raged a lot? 



2, Are the children treated fairly and ecu? tab ly? 



3. Is there a lot of Xrrter^^ and involvement in learning activities? 



^. Are the children made to feel competent? 



5. Are the children allowed to Interact socially? 



6. Are the experiences^ of chi Idren outs ? de the school taken into account 
in the class room? 



7. Do the children volunteer experiences, opinions or ideas Without being asked? 



8i Are the children allowed to move freely around the room and work at pUT.e5 
other than assigned seats? 

ERIC '"^^ 



Staterrvent _A_ 



\i Children [n the classreom 
received a great deal of 
encouragement from the 
teacher In their work. 

2. Ehildren frequently 
f n i 1 1 a ted i n te rac t i ons 
with the teacher. 

3. The children seemed 
Interested In and atten- 
tive to the [earning 
activities provided. 

4. Children were allowed 
to interact socially irost 

of the time in the classroom. 



5* Children were CTCouraged 
to express and discuss per- 
sonal experiences, ideas^ 
feelings, thoughts, etc. 

6. There were many oppor- 
tunities or much encour- 
agement _of peer teaching* 
joint efforts, cbdperatibn 
on learning tasks, group 
projects, etc. 

7. For the most part, all 
children in the_ class room 
were treated fairly and 
equi tably. 

8. The teacher seemed to 
be trying to coordinate 
the children's home and 
schob 1 cxpe r i ences . 

9. The teacher seeme.* 
extremely ehthus iast . c; 
he/she seemed to really 
enjoy teaching; 



12 3 4 5 

m 

T 2 3 4 5 
CR 

12 3^5 
CR 

12 3^5 
CR 

12 3 4 5 
CR 

12 3 4 5 
CR 



Children in the classroom 
received little encouragement 
front the teacher. 



1 2 3 4 5 
CR 

12 3 4 5 
CR 

1 2 3 4 5 
CR 



Children never initiated 
interactions with the teacher. 



The children seemed to lack 
interest and attention during 
learning activities^ 



Children were never allowed to 
interact socially except during 
recess or play periods. 



Children were not encouraged to 
express and discuss personal 
experiences* ideas* feelings^ 
thoughts. 

There were no opportunities or 
encouragement for peer teaching 
jbint_ef forts * cooperation on 
learning tasks* group projects* 
etc. 



It seemed evident that the teacher 
had * ■favorites*' who were treated 
differently from other children. 



The teccher did not seem to be 
making an effort to coordinate 
the children's home and school 
experiences. 

The teacher did not seem to enjoy 
what he/she was doing. 
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Sta^terient A 



tCircte 2ne]- Staterreni: 3 



16. The adults in this class- 
room seemed to go oat of 
their way to make children 
feel wanted arid accepted. 



3 
3 



10. teacher was affec- I 2 
tionat"!^ and warnr toward the 
chiJdreK- 

11. The teabner.encoura§ed_arid 1 2 
supported p^K^t i cicat ion cf 
handicapped cSJ Idren !n the NA 
full range of activities. 



12. It was apparerit^ that _ the 1 2 3 
teacher was very sensitive 
to the special needs'\pf hand- NA 
capped children and was there- 
fore doing a variety ar\,things 
to nieet those rteeds. 



4 5 

4 5 
GR 

4 5 
GR 



13 i The teacher supported arid, 1 2 
encouraged bi 1 Ingual/bicai- \ 
tural ,>chi 1 dren to participate \ NA 
in peer sdcia 1" interact ion. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ A 

14. It was apparent that the I 2' 
teacher valued cultural dif- 
ferences highly and seemed 
to be doing his/her best to 
promote cultural understand- 
irig iri the classroom. 

tSi There seemed to be a high 1 2 
degree of interest and [n- 
vqWer^^nt rn learning activi- 
tici on the part of adults and 
childreri in this classroom. 



3 4 5 



3 ^ 
GR 



12 3 4 5 
GR 



17. The adults In this class-. 12 3 4 
.room seemed to go out _of their 
way to make children feel GR 
competent .d successful. 



The teacher was cold or 
unfriendly toward the 
chi Idren. 



The teacher did not really 
support or encourage partsci- 
patjori of handicapped 
children in classroom activities. 

it was apparent that the teacher 
was hot_sensitive to the SDeciai 
needs _of haridicaoped chi Icreri and 
therefore was not doing anytriing 
to really meet those needs. 



The teacher did not really suoport 
arid ericourage fai 1 irigual/bi cultural 
chi Idren- to participate in peer 
see i a 1 i n te ra c t i on 

It was apparent that the teacher 
placed a low value on cultural 
differences and did not seem to 
be doing much to promote cultural 
understanding in the classroom. 



There seemed to be a genera ?^ 

^\;iack of interest or involvement 
in learning activities in this 
dais. 



The adurts iri this classroom 
seemed to inake no effort to 
make all chrldren feel wanted 
and accepted. 

V-'^ adults in th^s, classroom 
*ecmed to make no effort to 
ake all children feel compe- 
tent and successful. \ 
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GLC3AL RATINGS: FOCUSED OBSERVATIONS 



Cdntdlete these ratings as soon after the focased observations as possible; and 
In any event before the next cbser/atidri. Refer to the SLntrnarles tfist you 
completed after each focused observation to guide ycu_In these jUGgments. Sssec 
on the infon^atloh and i rrrpress Ions that you gathered rron the observations 
indicate whether tnis teacher's classroon: or approach more closely resembles 
the first statement (A), the second statement (B) , or is sooewhere in between 
the two. Circle ybur answer. 



Statement A 



fCircle One) 



Sta terpen t 3 



1. The teacher often probed 
children *s staternents/res- 
pdnses y asked them to extend 
or amplify them or explored 
the child's reason for ah in- 
correct resoonse. 



12 3 4 5 



The. teacher rarely d robed child- 
ren's statenent/resDcnses , but 
instead dropped the conversation i 
asked another child or provided 
correct answers to the child. 



2. The teacher encouraged 
chsldrcn to work together and 
seek help fron each other. 

3. The teacher often asked 
children to consult resources 
other than herself or class- 
rbbni_ peers for help in an- 
swering questions or resolving 
profalenis . 

k. Most of the teacher *s ques- 
tions asked children to make 
Inferences > give reasons, draw 
conclusions, make juc.gmehts or 
analyze. 

5- The teacher encouraged 
children to figure things out 
for _ themselves and rely on 
their own personal resources. 

6. The teacher seemed pri- 
marily interested in getting 
children to understand the 
why of things rather than 
acquire a lot of facts. 



12 3^5 



12 3 4 5 



12 3*5 



12 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



The teacher rarely asked child^ 
ren to work together or seek 
help frcm each other- 

The teacher rarely asked child- 
ren to consult resources other 
than herself or classroom peers 
for help in answering questions 
or resolving problems: 



Most of the teacher's questions 
were asking children to give or 
repeat facts* 



The teacher rarely encouraged 
children to figure things out for 
themselves and rely on their own 
personal resources* 

The teacher seemied.,primar i ly 
interested in getting children 
to acquire a lot of facts rather 
than understand the why of things. 
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Staterr^ent A_ 



(circle On^ 



Stater^nt _S_ 



The teacher spent very 
little tine control 1 Ing ml s-- 
behaviors or keeping children 
on task. 

8. Teacher generally caught 
misbehaviors in time so that 
they rarely spread or Increased 
In seriousness- 

9. The teicher demonstrated 
great ability for dealing with 
cnore than one thing at a tirrie. 
interruptions rarely made him/ 
her lose all contact with what 
he/she was doing. 

16. |he teacher kept classroom 
activities rdrtning smoothly 
without frequent delays or 
disruptibns. 

11. The teacher rarely kept 1 
children raiting for directions, 
task assignments; materials. 



123*5 



123*5 



123*5 



123*5 



2 3*5 



12. The teacher preferred to 
reason or talk. to the children 
aboct misbehaviors or dis- 
ruptions. 



123*5 



13. Adults and children in the 1 
classroom had no problem making 
themselves heard. 



1^1,. the teacher seemed calm 
and at ease; he/she did nor 
beccjme easily disturbed by 
classroom situations. 

15- The teacher seemed to be 
very well respected and lis- 
tened to by the children. 



23*5 



123*5 



123*5 



The teacher spent most, or the 
time controlling misbehavibrs or 
keeping children on cask. 



Teacher rarely acted to prevent 
misbehaviors from soreading or 
increasing In seriousness. 



Teacher was unable to deal with 
more than one thing at a time. 
interrupt ions frequently made 
him/her lose all contact with 
what he/she was doing. . 



Teacher did not keep classroom 
activities running smoothly. 
Delays and Interruptions were 
frequent. 

Teacher frequently made children 
%^!t for directions, task assign- 
ments or materials. 

The teacher tended to rely more 
oh cbninands^ _threats and other 
techniques of behavior control 
and less on giving reasons or 
talking to children about mis- 
behaviors or disruptions. 

Adults and children In this 
classroom had. a very hard time 
making themselves heard. 

the teacher seemed uneasy; he/ 
she became easily distracted by 
classroom situations. 



The teacher did not seem to be 
respected or listened to by the 
chi Idren. 



EKLC 



(Etrcle One), 



-St^aterrrent B 



16; The children were very 
cddperative In doing what v^s 
expected of rhem. 



12 3^5 



17. For the most part, this Is 1 2 3 ^ 5 
a welt manaaed classroom. 



18. Children In the classroom 
received a great deal of en- 
cburagemeht from the teacher 
in their wrk. 

19. Children frequent ly ini- 
tiated Interactions with the 
teacher. ^ 

20. The chi Idren seenred inter 
este<^ in and attentive to the 
learning actf'i'i t ies provided. 

21. Children were allowed to 
interact social ly most of the 
time in the classroom. 

22. Children were encouraged 
to express and discuss per- 
sonal experiences. Ideas, 
feelings, thoughts, etc. 



23. There were many oppor- 
tuh i ties or much encguragenient 
of peer teaching, joint 

efforts, cobperat^or* on 

learning tasks, group projects, 
etc. 

24. For the most part, all 
children In the classroom 
were treated fairly and 
equitably. 

25. _fhe t icher seemed to be 
trying to cpbrdlhate the 
children's home and school 
cxper iencesi 



T 2 3 4 5 



1- 2345 



-12 3 4 5 



12345 



12345 



12345 



12345 



12345 



ehlldren were not coboeratlve, 
and for the trost part did what 
they pleased. 

For the most part, this is a 
very poorly managed classroom. 

Children In the classroom re- 
ceived 1 itt I e encouragement 
from the teacher. 



Children n^yer initiated inter- 
actions with the teacher. 



The children seemed to lack 
interest and attention during 
learning activities. 

Children were never allowed to 
interact socially except during 
recess or play periods. 

Children were not encouraged to 
express and discuss personal 
cxper i ences ^ i deas , fee lings, 
thoughts, etc. 

There were no opportunities or 
encouragenient for peer teaching, 
joint efforts, cooperation on 
learning tasks ^ group projects, 
etc. 



It seemed evident that the tea- 
cher had "favor! tes** who were 
treated differently from other 
chi Idreh. 

The teacher did not seem to be 
making an effort to coordinate 
the children's home and school 
experiences. 
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state ment A 



(C Trc Ie Sne) 



26. The teacher seemed ex- 
tr«iely enthusiastic; he/she 
s«nied to really enjoy teaching. 



] 1 5 k 5 



17. The teacher was affectionate 12 3^5 
and «nn tdv^rd the children. 



28i The teacher encouraged and 
supported participation of 
handicapped children in the 
full range of classroom 
activities. 

29. It was apparent that the 
teacher was very sensitive to 
thcspecial needs of handicapped 
children and was therefore doing 
a variety of things to meet 
those needs. 

30. the teacher supported and 
chcouraged bi 1 Ingual/bicul taral 
children to participate In peer 
social interaction. 

31. It was apparent that the 
teacher valued cultural d|ffer* 
ehccs highly and seemed to be 
doing his/her best to promote 
cal taral understanding in 

the classroOT. 

32. there seemed to be a high 

degree of interest and involve- 
ment in learning activities on 
the part of adults and children 
in this classroom. 



33. the adults in this classroom 1 
seemed to go out of their way to 
make children feel wanted and 
accepted. 

^k. the adults: In this c[ass room 1 
seemed to go out of their way to 
make children feel competent and 
successful . 



12 3*5 
NA 

12 3*5 
NA 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



12 3*5 



2 3*5 



2 3*5 



The teacher did not seem to 
mjcy What he/she was ooing. 



The teacher v^s ao]<i or un- 
friendly toward the children. 

The teacher did not really 
support or encourage partici- 
pation of hand i capped ch i 1 dren 
in classroom activities- 



it vras apparent that the esacher 
was not sensitive to the SDecial 

needs of handicapped children 

and therefore was not doing any- 
thing to really meet those needs. 



The teacher did not realty suo- 
pqrtand encourage bilingual/ 
bicuitural children to partici- 
pate in peer social interaction. 

It was apparent that the teacher 
placed a low value on cultural 
differences and did not seen to 
be doing much to promote cultural 
uhderstanding in the classroom. 



There seemed to be a genera| 

lack of interest or involvement 
in learning in this class. 



The adults in this cl^assroom 
seemed to make no effort to make 
ail children feel wanted and 
accepted. 

The adults in this ciassrodn 
seemed to make no effort to ^ 
make all children feel competent 
arid successful . 
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APPENDIX e 



Descriptive Summaries, for i terns of the 
Spring 1979 Teacher Interview 



Table C-1 

jscriptive Summary of the Spring 1979 Teacher Interview, Part 1: 

Teacher Backgroand 



1. Number arid percentage df teachers with full-timis teaching experience^ by 
various grade levels (h=283)^: 







H. 




ncou ^ CO 1 L. 






74- R 




P: 


25 


8.8 




e: 


17 


6.0 




T . 
1 • 




7/0 Q 




P: 


17 


6.0 




e: 


14 


4.9 


fir 7 r»rl^r"nis r't'on 

ixiriLicr^ar lcii 


T . 
1 • 


Q7 






P - 








e: 


49 


17:3 


Grades 1-3 


T: 


241 


85.1 




P: 


100 


35.3 




£: 


141 


49.8 


Grades M-S 


f: 


75 


26.5 




P: 


30 


10.6 




e: 


45 


15.9 


Secondary 


f : 


15 


5.3 




P: 


7 


2.5 




C: 


8 


2.8 


Other 


T: 


25 


8.8 




P: 


14 


4.9 




C: 


11 


3.9 



Percentage of teachers with prior experience at each grade level, by the number 
of years' experience at that level (table entries are percentages of total res- 
pohdehts for that column): 







Head 


Other : 




Grades 


Grades 






Years 




Start 


Preschool 


kindergarten 


i-3 


4-6 


Secondary 


atiier 


1 


T 


: 31.0 


45.2 


24.2 


7.9 


36.0 


33.3 


32.0 




P 


: 20.6 


41.2 


30.9 


11.0 


43.4 


. 42.8 


28.7 




C 


: 47.1 


50.0 


18.4 


5.7 


31-1 


25-0 


36.4 


2-3 


T 


: 2S.6 


41.9 


27.4 


21.3 


37.4 


.55.5 


44.0 




P: 


: 28.0 


47.0 


30.9 


24.0 


23.4 


57.2 


42. o 




e: 


17.6 


35;8 


24.4 


19.2 


46.8 


50.0 


45.4 



^oie: Item numbers correspond to the item numbers in the spring 1979 teacher Inter- 
V i ew f o rm . 

*Percentages for this item may add to more than 100%, since more than one response 
category can be used. 

t = Total (iidlics); P = PDC; C = Cbmparisdri 
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Table C-l_ 
(continued) 

Percentage of teachers with prior experience at each grade levels by the namber 
of years' experience at that level (table entries are percentages of total res- 
pondents for that column) (cbht.): 

Head Qther Grades Grades 



Years 






Preschool 


kindergarten 


1-3 


4-6 - 


Secondary 


Other 




T 




n 
u 


^- 7 


22. 0 


35 S 




0 


8.0 




P 


: 16. 


0 


118 


\k 3 




10.0 


0 


7 1 




e 


: 23. 


5 


7.1 


28.6 


16.4 


11.? 


0 


9.1 


6-10 


T 


4 6- 


2 


Z.2 


22.1 


22.0:,, 


20.7 




16.0 




P 


: 28. 


0 


0 


16.7 


zz . u 




n 






e 


: 5. 


9 


7.1 


8.2 


22,2 


8.8 


12.5 


9.1 


11-15 


T 


: 7. 


2 


0 


5.5 


11.5 


2. 5 




0 




P 


: S\ 


0 


0 


2.4 


1 3.0 


6.6 


0 


0 




e 


: 5. 


9 


@ 


8.2 


ID. 5 


0 


12.5 


0 


16-30 


T 




0 


0 


5.5 


25. 5 


2. 5 


0 


0 




P 




0 


0 


2».8 


15.0 


3.3 


0 


0 




e 




0 


6 


8.2 


22.5 


2.2 


0 


0 


More Than 30 T 




0 


i? 


2.2 






0 






p 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




e 




0 


0 


4.0 


3.5 


0 


0 


0 


Years 


taught at 


present 


school or center (n=278)"'': 


















% 












i 


t 






IS. I 














P 


20 




16.7 














C 


22 




13.9 












2-3 


T 






24.9 














P 


36 




30.0 














C: 






20.9 












h-5 


T: 


4d 




17.^ 














P: 


20 




16.7 














C: 


29 




18.3 












6-10 


T: 


62 




22. B 














P: 


27 




22.6 














C: 


35 




22.2 












11-15 


T: 


26 




f2.5 














P: 


12 




10.0 














C: 


2h 




15;2 












16-30 


T: 


£0 




7.2 














P: 


5 




k.O 














C: 


15 




9.5 













-Percentages for this item may add to more than 100%, since more than one response 
category can be used. 



Table C-1 
(cdntihUed) 



3. Numbei' taught iri special or experimental school projects (h=282) 







i 


t: 


lis 


46.1 


P: 




36.6 


C: 


68 


42.8 



M. Projects at which taught ^ by name (n=113)' 









i 


Fo 1 low Through 


T 


25 


22. 1 




P 


: 7 


15.6 




e 


: 18 


26.5 


ESEA Title 1 


T 


: 65 


57.5 




P 


: 23 


51'.] 




e 


: k± 


61.8 


tSEA Title 1 1 I 


T 


: 5 


2. 7 




P 


: 3 


5.7 




e 


: e 


0 




T 


: 3 






P 


: 0 


0 




e 


: 9 


13.2 




f 


7 


5. 2 




p 


: 3 


6.7 




c 


: 4 


5.9 


Title VII Bi 1 irigual 


T 


23 


IJ.S 




P 


■ 3 


6.7 




C 


10 


14.7 


Other^ 


T. 


SI 


27.4 




P: 


17 


37.8 




C: 


14 


20.6 


How came to iCBrh at 


fjreserit schoo' 


or c 






N 


i 


Assi gned 


T: 








P: 


55 


45.9 




C: 


82 


51.2 


Self -Request 


T: 


60 






P: 


25 


20.8 




C: 


35 


21 .9 



*Percsntages for this item may add to fnore than 100%, since more than one response 
ca tegbry can be used. 

> P; prbbabiiity by Fisher's exact test, .0083. 

2p > t; probabiHty by Fisher's exact test, .0374. 
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Table C-1 
(cbhtinued) 

5. How came to teach at present school or center {n=280) (cont.) 







N 


i 


Invited or Recruited 


T: 


6? 


23.5 




P: 


33 


27.5 




C: 


5^ 


21 .3 


Other 


T: 


16 


5.7 




P: 


7 


5.8 




C: 


9 


5.6 





ho 1 A 

ne 1 G 












% 


CDA 


T: 


1 


0.4 




P: 


1 


0.8 




C: 


C 


0 


High School 


T: 


2 


0. 7 




P: 


2 


1.7 




C: 


0 


0 


Eol lege Credi t 


T: 


4 


1.4 




P: 


2 


1.7 




C: 


2 


1.3 


Got i ege Degree 


T: 


§5 


34. 1 




P: 


^5 


37.1 




C: 


50 


31.2 


Haster^s Credit 






32.6 




p . 




28. 1 




e: 


58 


36.2 


Mastci • s i>e5ree 


T: 


52 


18.1 




P: 


22 


18.2 




C: 


29 


18.1 


Doctorate Credit 


f: 


32 


II. 3 




P: 


13 


10.7 




<^ . 
\* • 


19 


11.9 


Other 


T: 


4 


1.4 




P: 


2 


1.7 




C: 


2 


1.3 



7.. Number reporting training, in child development theory (n=282) : 





H 




T: 


246 


37. 2 


P: 


112 


91.1 


C: 


13i» 


84.3 



Table C-1 
(coritiriued) 



8. Type of training received (n=246)*: 







H 


i 


Undergraduate Major 


T 


18 


7.3 




P 


: 3 


8.1 




C 


: 9 


6.7 


Undergraduate Courses 


T 


: 172 


69. 9 




P 


: 79 


71 .2 




C 


: 93 


68.9 


graduate Coarse' 


T 


: 122 


49.6 




P 


: 53 


^7.7 




C 


: 69 


51.1 


Inservice Training 


T 


d? 


35.4 




P 


^3 


38.7 




C: 


tin 


32.6 


Sutrmer institute or Workshops 


T: 


63 


25.6 




P: 


32 


28.8 




C: 


31 


23.0 


CbA Training 


T: 


7 


2.8 




P: 


5 


h.5 




C; 


2 


1.5 


Other 


T: 


8 


■ 3.2 




P: 


3 


2.7 




C: 


5 


3.7 - 



''Percentages .for this item may add to more than 100%, since more than one response 
category can be used. 
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/ Table 0-2 

Descriptive Summary of the Spring 1979 Teacher interview. Part 2: 
Frequency of Invblvemeht in Various Center arid Classroom Activities 



9- Percentage of teachers involved and frequency of irivolvemerit, by activity (ri=283) 



Once 
a 



Other 



_2-3 
Times 



Weekly 
or ■ 



Type of Involvement 




N 


Never 


Year 


Month 


Monti 


hly 


Month 


More 


a • 




_ 
T: 




7Q 


4 




12.4 


25, 


.3 


11.0 


19.1 




center/school . ^ 


D - 

r : 




17 


.1 




1 :5 . U 


: 






3 






C: 


160 


21 


3 


29 3 


1 1 9 


t i 


.9 


10.6 


15.0 


h 




T: 




o , 


. 0 


4. 9 


'6..0_ 


12. 


/4 


13.^' 


58.0 




of own grade to discuss 


r ; 




3. 


.3 


li Q 




1 n 


-.0 




A3 3 
03.3 




educational approach; 


C: 


160 


6. 


.9 


5.0 


6.9 


13 


.8 


13.8 


53.6 


C • 




T:' 


282 


Of . 


9 


29.4 




12. 


.2' 


? . 3 






with teachers 'from. 


D . 

r : 


TOO 


32. 


.5 




J 3 • Q 


1 r 


b ■ 




fe c 

H ^ 




other grades. 


C: 


159 




,9 


30-2 


10.7 


g, 




^ 5.7 


3. • 


A 
U . 


ne L Wi lh js I n u c r ya r LCI 1 


T: 


282 


^ C/ . 


n 
u 


24.1 


13.8 


27, 


,4 


11.0 






teachers to discuss 


D • 


1^3 


13. 


.0 


ZC5 . p 


1 ^ . U 


1 Q 


' 5 


7 ^ 
/ - J 


1 ft " 

10*/ 




educational approach. 


C: 


159 


18. 


2 


20.8 


14.5 


^ 15. 


.7 


13.8 


17.0 


e- 


Discussed particdlar ^ 


t: 


-281 


-Q - 


? 

0 


25.3 




16. 


4 


18.1 


16.0 




child's needs with ele- 


P : 


1 22 


9. 


0 


18.9 


17.2 


2 ! . 


> -/ 


17.2 






mentary schbolf; teachers. 


C: 


159 


9. 


it 


30.2 


■ 13.2 


12. 


.6 


18.9 


15.7 


f. 


Discussed a child^s needs 


T: 


282 








9.9 


23. 


2 


22.2 


35.1 




wi th' specl a1 i sts , resource 


P: 


122 


0. 


8 


11.5 


9.8 


22. 


.1 


23.8 


32.8 




people. 


C: 


160 




0 


9.4 


10.0 


23. 


,8 


20.0 


36.8 


9- 


Visited classes in asso- 


T , 
1 . 


286 




$ 


12.9 


2.2 


2. 


! 


5.0 


6* 




ciated center/school. 


P: 


123 


' 72. 


k 


15:s 


4.1 ' 


1 : 


6 


6.5 


0 






C: 


157 


84. 


2 


10.8 


J. 6 


0. 


6 


3-8 


: 8 


h. 


Used people, resources 


T: 


283 




f 


55. g 


18.0 


15. 


19 


t.i 


6.7 




from community. 


P: 


123 


13-; 


0 


31-7 


17-1 


18. 


7 


8.9 


10.6 






C: 


16C 


15. 


8 


43.0 


18.8 


13. 


8 


5-6 


3.8 


i . 


Discussed in class roles 


T: 


283 


?. 


8 


20.5 


17.3 


22. 


2 


18.4 


14.8 




and services of people" 


P: 


123 


• 8. 


1 


19.5 


15.4 


19. 


5 


21 .2 


16.3 




in community. 


C: 


160 


7. 


5 


21.2 


18.8 


22. 


9 


15.3 


13-8 



Note: Iteih numbers cdrrespbrid to the item numbers in the spring 1979 Teacher 

^PDC more frequent fnvol v^menT^^ha^^ by 9 

T = Total CiiaHas); P = PDC; C = Comparison ^ 



Table C-2 
(coriti hued) 



Percentage of t'^^chers Involved and frequency of Involvement, by activity (n=283) 



Orice Every 2-3 Weakly 



1 ype or involvement 




; N 


Never 


a 

Yea r 


Other 
Month 


Montn ly 


Times 
ncntn 


or 
More 


j. Observed teachers In 


T: 


283 


62.5 


25.2 


5.2 


5.3 


1.8 


2.2 


bWh center/school. 


P: 


123 


60.0 


22.8 


3.3 


6.5 


3.3 


n.\ 




C: 


160 


&k.k 


26.9 


3.1 


li.k 


0.6 


0.6 


k. Multicultural actlv:tles. 


I z 


281 


7.8 


22.1 


23.2 


19.9 


is. 6 


22.? 


materials. 


P: 


123 


8.1 


17.1 


13.0 


19.5 


17.1 


25.2 




C: 


158 


7.6 


25.8 


13.3 


20.3 


14.6 


18.4 


1. Observed teachers in 


T: 


282 


7C.2 


27.0 


0.7 


1.4 


i?.7 


0 


other centers/schools. 


P: 


123 


69.2 


26.8 


1.6 


1.6 


0.8 


0 




C: 


159 


71.1 


27.0 




1.3 


0.6 


0 


m. Used health and nutrition 


T: 


282 


z.e 


18.8 


14.6 


16.0 


14.6 


32.^ 


mater lal s , act i vi 1 1 es . 


P: 


122 


3.3 


13.1 


]h.S 


19.7 


12.3 


36.8 




C: 


159 


3.8 


23.3 


1A.5 


13.2 


16.4 


28.8 



Table C-3 



Descriptive Summary of the Spring 1979 Teacher Interview, Part 3: 

Parent I n vo 1 viertler. t 



]0. Number reporting home visits to any children in their class (n=283) 











% 






T 


: 127 


44:S 






P 


: 57 


41.3 






C 


: 70 


43.8 


Number or 


homes v i s i ted 


(n= 


= 127) : 










N 


i 


1 




T 


: IS 


14.2 






P 


: 9 


15.7 






C 


: 9 


13-0 


2-3 




T 


: • 44 


34.0 






P 


: 21 


36.6 






C 


: 23 


32:2 






T 


: 17 


13.5 






P 


: 8 


14.1 






e 


9 


13-1 


6-10 




T 


14 


11.2 






P: 




7.0 






G 


10 


14.5 


Ij-!5 




T: 


7 


5.0 






P: 


2 


3.6 






u . 


r 
P 


7-2 


16-29 




T: 


16 


12. 7 






P: 


6 


10.6 






C: 


10 


14.4 


More Than 


30 


T: 


21 


8.8 






P: 


7 


12.4 






C: 




5.6 



Note: Item numbers corresp^- to the item '-^ers in the spring i979 Teacher 
interview form. 



T = Total (italics); P = PDC; C = Comparison 
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Table 

(coritiriued) 



12. Teacher activities on heme 
to that i tern) : 



visits (table entries are percentages of responses 



Relative Fre 



a. Inform parents of school 
or center events. 

b. Get acquainted. 



c. Obtain parent input 
about teaching 

^ ategies. 

d. Discuss parent 
activities at home. 

e. Discuss child's 
problems. 

f. Discuss parent's 
complaints : 



g. Other. 









On Some 


On Most 




N 


Never 


Visits 


Visits 






7 7 7 

11ml 


7 Q n 

1*7 m U 


ftp Q 


P: 


56 


12.5 


23.2 


64.3 


C: 


70 


10.0 


15.7 


74.3 


T . 
1 • 


7 97 


7 7 P 

1 1 m 0 


5>7 ? 
cil . C 


00 . *7 


P.- 


57 


]0.5 




64.9 


C: 


70 


12. g 


.8.5 


68.5 


T . 
1 . 


7 9 fs 




- 0 


<3/ . <5 


P : 






- 2 


41.1 


C: 


70 


20.0 


45.7 


34.3 


T: 


126 


7.1 


24.6 


5a. 2 


P: 


56 


S.h 


25.0 


69.6 


C: 


70 


8.6 


24.3 


67.1 


T: 


12S 


7.d 


22.5 


S8.8 


P: 




3.6 


30.4 


66.0 


C: 




11 .if 


35.7 


52.9 


T: 


125 


58.4 


28.8 


12:8 


P: 


56 


58:3 


25.0 


16.1 


C: 


6S 


58.0 


31-9 


10.1 


T: 


zo 


SS.3 




36. 7 


Pi 


ti 


36:3 


27.3 


5c 4 


C: 


19 


31:6 


31.6 


36:8 



13- Percentage of teacher's chi Idren whose parents have visited the classroom at 



least brice 


(not 


i nci ud i n§ 


pa i d 








i 


1-25% 


T 
1 


: 24 


8. 5 




P 


■ 3 


7.3 




e 


■ 15 


S.6 


26-50:^ 


T 


41 


24.7 




P 


23 


18.7 




e 


18 


11.5 


51-75% 


f : 


38 


13.6 




P: 


22 


17.9 




C: 


16 


10.3 


76- 100^ 


f : 


176 


63.1 




P: 


69 


56. 1 




C: 


107 


68.6 



ERIC 



e-9 



Table C-3. 
(cbtit i riued) 



What parents did when th 


iy visi ved or 


worked in 


classroom 


(table entr 


percentages of responses 


for that i ter 


n) : 


Some 


Mbs t 






N 


None 


Parents 


Parents 


a. Observed the class. 


T 




JS. 3 


55. 5 


P4 7 




P 


: 122 


13 1 


60.7 


26.2 




c 


: 157 


17.8 


58^6 


23*6 


Went on field trips. 


T 
1 






SS. 7 






P 


: 123 


39 8 


52 9 


1 3 




c 


: 157 


36.9 


58.0 


5.1 


c. Helped make materials 


T 
1 






47 ,0 






P 


: 123 


44 7 


50 4 


4*9 




c 


: 156 


53-2 


4i(.2 


2.6 


d. Help plan currictjlDm, 


T 


aOU 


5g: 2 


28. 2 


3. ^ 


own ch i Id. 


P 


: 123 


65.0 


30.9 


4*1 




c 


: 157 


70.7 


26:1 


3:2 


e. Help plan currlculjr^ 


j 






12. 1 


(5 


other children,^ 


p 


: 123 


79.7 


20.3 


9 




e 


: 157 


93:0 


7:0 


b 


f. Helped clean up. 


T 
1 




37. 3 


42. 7 


10 .0 




P 


: 122 


i»4.3 


42.6 


13.1 




e 


: 157 


^♦9-7 


42.7 


7-r 


g. Discussed their child' 


Q T 




1 . 3 


IZ. 6 


86.0 


progress and problems. 


P 


■ 123 


0.8 


15.4 


83.8 




e 


: 157 


1 -9 


12.1 


86.0 


h Attended class social 


T 


: 280 


5. 3 


33. 3 




r:rra 5 i on ^ 


P 


123 




4g.6 


43. 1 




C 


15? 


5.7 


40. 1 


54.2 


i . Compl a i hed . 


t 


230 




£5.5 






P; 


123 


39.0 


58. 6 


2.4 




C. 


157 


43.3 


55.4 


1-3 


j. Worked with other- 


T: 


279 




. 3S.3 


3.3 


parents. 


P : 


122 


^7.5 


45.9 


6.6 




C: 


157 


47.1 


50.4 


2.5 


k . Attended rout i ne 


T: 


280 




18.1 


76. 7 


parent conferences.^ 


P: 


123 


5.7 


24.4 


69.9 




C : 


157 


4.5 


13.4 


82.1 



'p > C: p^o^JTbility by Fisher's exact test; .0009. 
2e > P; probability by ^ 6462; 
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Table C-3. 
(cbrit inued) 



]k. What parents did when they visited or worked in classroom (table entries are 



percentages of responses for 


that i tern) 


(cont. ) : 














Some 


Most 






JL 


None 


Parents 


Parents 


j. Worked with children.^ 


T 


: 277 


40.1 


50.9 


9.0 




P 


: 122 


29.5 


58.2 


12.3 




C 


: 155 


48.3 


45.2 


6.5 


m. ether activities. 


T 


: 25 


3S.7 


50:0 


14.3 




P 


12 


16.7 


58.3 


25.0 




C 


16 


49.9 


43.8 


6.3 



15. Number of teachers respOhdih§ that some or most parents worked with children 
(n=277) : 





N_ 


% 


T: 


172 


59.9 


P: 


86 




C: 


30 


51.7 



Typis of parent activity (table entries are percentages of responses for that 
i tern) : 



Worked individually with 
children oh school work. 



b. Worked with small groups 
oh teache/' n!:,5ighmehts. 

c. Worked individually with 
children oh work assignee 
by the parent: 

d. Worked wit^i smaM §rbUps 
on parent assignments. 

e. Worked wl «. .vire class 
bri teacher ^.s : i grimerits . 

f. W^-ked with entire class 
oh parent assignments. 





-Ji 


None 


Some 


Most 
Parents 


T 




12.3 


53.8 


33.9 


P 


: 88 




55.8 


30.7 


e 


83 


12.0 


50.7 


37.3 


T 


: 171 


24.0 


49.7 


26.9 


P 


: 88 


18.2 


53.4 


28.4 


e 


83 


30.1 


44.5 


25.3 


T 


772 


65.5 


31.6 


2.9 


P 


88 


52.5 


35.2 


2.3 


e 


83 


58.7 


27.7 


3.6 


I 


171 


69.6 


28.1 


2.3 


p 


88 


65.9 


31 .8 


2.3 


C: 


83 


73.5 


- 24.1 


2.4 


T; 


11 1 


67. - 


'25.Z 




P : 


88 


65.3 


27.3 


6'.§ 


C: 


83 


58.7 


25.3 


6.0 


T: 


171 


77.8 


19.-9 


2.3 


P: 


88 


75.0 


2i .6 


3.4 


C: 


83 


80.7 


18.1 


1 .2 



ip > C; probability by x", .0042. 



ERIC 
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Table C-3- 



(cont I naed) 



15. Type parent activity (table isntries are percentages of responses for that 



item) (cbht.): 

Some Most 

N None Parents Parents 

§. Demonstrated special T: 272 3.S 

skills for the class. P: 88 U.3 53.^ 2.3 

C: 83 50.6 MM.e M.S 

h. Other. T: '2d 4Z:^ S6.d 0 

P; 12 33.3 66.7 0 

c; ii 5^.5 ^5.5 0 



IB, Frequency of other types of contracts with parents (notes, telephone calls) 
(n=283) : 









% 


Never 


T 


: 2 


0.7 




P 


\ 0 


0 




e 


\ 1 


1.3 


DHce J Year 


T 


: 52 


18.0 




P 


: 19 


15. i» 




e 


: 32 


20.0 


Every Other Month 


f 


: 27 


9.5 




p. 


' 17 


13.8 




z- 


i 10 


6.3 


Mbnthl y 


T 


: 70 


24.7 




P. 


26 


21 .1 




C: 




27.3 


Two to Three 


f- 




21.9 


Times per Month 


P: 


zk 


19.5 




C: 


38 


23.8 


Weekly or More 


t: 


71 


25. 2 




P: 


37 


30.2 




C: 


3^ 


21.3 



17. Advantages of having parents Involved In thel:' center or school (n=283)'": 



None^ T: 22 4.2 

P: 2 1.6 

e: to d:3 



"Percentages for vh!s item may add to more than lOO^j, since more than one response 
category can be used. 

> P; probability by Fisher's axact test, .04?7. 
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Table C-3 
(cbht inued) 



17. Advantages of having parents involved in their center or school (ri=283) (cdrit.)^: 







ii 




Helps with discipline 


T 


: 4? 




P 


: 21 


17^1 






26 


I6-5 


.'■ 1 lows 1 ndi vidua 1 izat Ion 


T 


: 7S 


27. § 




P 


: 3o 


29.3 








2-7 2 


Helps meet special needs of handicapped 


f 


: a 




5 
r 


: c 

: 0 


*t . 1 




e 


6 


3.8 


Parents have special skills 


f 




-18.4 


P 


20 


I0.3 




F 




20 ^ 


Teachers have more time to plan 


f: 


: 2S 


5.5 


P 


Q 


p. 5 






1 7 


10.8 


Parents can do more at home 


T 


175 


61. B 




P 


; 06 


69- g 




C: 


89 


56.3 


Bring perspective of own culture 


T: 


21 


7.4 


P: 


} \ 


8.9 




r 




6 3 


Understand school life better 


T: 


148_ 


52.3 




P 


67 






r . 

W a 


81 


^1 3 


Increase child self-esteem 


t: 




2d.O 




p ' 








C: 


hi 


26.6 


Personal growth for psrehts 


t: 




5.7 


p . 


\ \ 


Q b 




C: 


12 


7.6 


r* r-ehts understand ch'ld^s problems, abilities 


T: 


88 






P: 


37 


30.1 




C: 


51 


32-3 


Other 


Ti 


2(? 


7.1 




Pi 




5.7 




6: 


13 


8.2 



^Percentages for this item may add to more than lOOl, since more than one response 
c;<tego.y can be used. 
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Table C-3. 
(cont inued) 



18. Disadvantages of having parents involved in their center or school (h=280)-: 











None 


T 


: 52 


18. 4 




P 


: 23 


18.9 




C 


: 29 


18.4 


Parents not reliable 


T 


: 62 


22.5 




P 


: 24 


19.7 




e 


38 


24.1 


Parents aritrained and no time to teach them 


T 


: 84 


29. 7 




P 


: 33 


27.0 




e 


: 51 


32.3 


Don't need extra adults 


T 


: 4 


1.4 




p 


2 


1.6 




e 


. 2 


1-3 


Too many adults disrupt class^ 


T 
1 


65 


2S. 0 


P 


18 


14.8 




e 


47 


29.7 


^^^rhif^r t^^nnnt ^rt natural Iv 


T 


20 


7 . 1 




P 


5 


4".l 




■ O . 


15 


9-5 


- 

Parents' presence has negative efrect 


1 




. u 


on chl 1 d 


P: 




? . r\ 




C: 


35 




C]assrc">m behavior or information hot 


T: 


-7-'-. 




kept confidential 


P: 




3-0 




C: 


19 


'•.0 


Parents want to change things, challenge 


T; 


25 


10.2 


teacher 


o . 


■ 1 






C : 


18 






T: 


40 


14. J 




P: 


18 


14:£ 




C 


22 


13.? 



•'•Percentages for this item may add to more than iBO^, since r :)re than one response 
categorv car, be used. 

> F; probability by Fi slier' s exact test, .0022. 



Table C-4 



Descriptive Summary of tHe Spring 1979_Teacher Interview, Part 4: 

Changes Since 1975 



26 


: Teacher perceptions of 


changes since 


1975 (or 


teacher 


entry : f 


later) 


{n=283) 


: 












A. 


Mod- 


















Kin 


Little 


erate 


Major 




For 


For 










Ehanq. 

sL 


2 Ehange 


Ehange 


Ehange 


N 


Better 


Worse 


a . 


Philosophy of teaching. 


T 

1 




^0 . 0 


25. 8 


31.2 


14. 7 












p 


• 1 


?^ n 
^p. y 


29.2 


32.5 


13.3 




-- 


-- 






e 


: 159 


30.8 


23.3 


30.2 


15.7 


-- 


-- 




b. 


Mafprlal^ nr methods 


T 
1 


970 


7 9 0 


2(5. 2 


40.8 


20.1 


239 


55. 0 


5.0 




for teaching language 


p 

r 


1 9 1 


1 9 ii 


22.3 






105 


95.2 


5.7 




or math. 




158 


1^ % 


29-1 


35.^ 


22.2 


134 


95.5 


4.5 


c. 


Hater !als or methods 


T 
1 


: 279 


17.2 




7? 7 9 




9 9 0 


on 


0 9 




for teaching other 


P 


: 121 




28.1 


i»3.0 


12|.9 


102 


92.2 


7.8 




subjects. 


C 


: 158 


ig.6 


27.8 


39.9 


12.7 


27 


89.8 


10.2 


d. 


bom arrangement. 


T 


: 230 


2Z.6 


25.(9 


27.5 


22.9 




96.1 


3.d 






P 


121 


20.7 


22.3 


28.9 


28. 1 


93 


94.6 


5.4 






c- 


159 


25.8 


27.0 


26.4 


20.8 


113 


97.3 


2.7 


e. 


PUrposiss of home 


T- 


149 




18.1 


IC.I 




55 


83.1 


16.9 




vi si ts. 


P- 


67 


55.2 


20.9 


7-5 


16. 


32 


84:4 


15-6 






C: 


82 


60.9 


15-9 


12.2 


11 .0 


33 


81.8 


18.2 


f. 


What parents do in 


T: 


257 


4i.9 


24.5 


17.5 


12.1 


146 


§7:5 


13.0 




the classroom. ^ 


P: 


Hi* 


37-7 


22. B 


2k.e 


14.9 


74 


87.8 


12.2 






C: 




52.^4 


25;. 9 . 




9.8 


72 


86.1 


13.9 



g. Usis of sequenced 

ueachirig objectives. 



h. Number of parent 

visits to classroom.^ 



i. Knowledge of what goes 
on in other classes at 
your school /center . 



Note: Item numbers correspond to the item numbers in the spring 1979 Teacher 

Interview form, 
t = Total ^''^tdltc^} \ P = POe; C = Comparison 
.ipDC report "greater change;'' probability by » •0152. 
2pDe report ''greater change;" probability by ^ .0110. 









A 


Mod- 






Ehange 


Change 






Nc 


Little 


erate 


Major 




Means 


Means 




N 


Ehange 


Ehange 


Change 


Change 


Jl 


More 


tess 


T 


: 276 


25.? 


25.4 


34.0 


16. 7 


212 


88.7 


11.3 


P 


: 119 


20:2 


24.4 


40.3 


15.1 


94 


91.5 


8.5 


C 


: 157 


26.8 


26.1 


29.3 


■7.8 


118 


86.4 


13.6 


T 


: 278 


30.9 


27.0 


27.7 


14.4 


194 


73.7 


2o.5 


P * 


121 


20.7 


28:8 


33.1 


17.4 


95 


76.8 


23.2 


c 


157 


38.8 


25.5 


23.6 


12.1 


99 


70.7 


29.3 


1 


276 


35.1 


29.1 


25.7 


10.1 


190 


83 . 7 


-! A- V 
± \./ • tj 


p- 


119 


31.1 


25.4 


31.9 


7.5 


85 


85.9 


14.1 


e- 


157 


38.2 


28.7 


21 .6 


12.1 


105 


81 .9 


18.1 
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Table C-4 
(cdht i riued) 



26 


. Teacher perceptions of 


changes 


since 19 


75 (or 


teacher 


entry !f 


late 


(n=283) 






(cont : ) : 






























A 


Mod- 






Change 


Change 










No 


Little 


erate 


Major 




Means 


Means 








N 


Change 


Change 


Change 


Change 


N 


More 


Less 


j . 


knowledge of what gees 


T: 


257 


se.s 


24.9 


8.9 


5. 7 


223 


78.0 


22.0 




on at the Head Start 


P: 


117 


45-3 


31.6 


12.0 


11.1 


68 


86.8 






or eremehtary school 


C: 




65-7 


19.3 


^ h 


Q 

O.D 


- 55 


67-3 


32.7 




associated with your 






















^rh'^nl nr rpnfpr ^ 




















k. 


Number or frequency 


T: 




66, 0 


17/2 




7,4 


TOO 


55. 0 


4o.u 




of home visits. 


p - 


1 1 1 
. 1 1 


61 .3 


19.0 


11.7 


7-2 


hi 


53.2 


4b .0 






C: 




69.6 


1^ 2 


7 6 
/ - ^ 


7 6 




56.6 


-r ^ . -I 


1 . 


Planning with teachers 


T , 


277 


2S.S 




32 . S 


13. 


203 


80. 8 


Id. 2 




at own center or 


P . 

r r 




2b. 1 


25.2 


h1 . 1 


7.6 


91 


03.5 


lb. 5 




^f"hnn 1 ^ 


C: 


158 


■^2 


23 4 


26.6 


17 7 


1 12 


78.6 


21 .4 


m. 


Planning with teachers 


T: 


246 


80. 5 


5. 6 


4.5 


6: 5 


6h 


^ J?* jTi 


I- 




at associated center 


p • 


1 1 h 


73. o 


1 1 Q 
1 1 . 0 


b .H 


0 . Z 


yl 


0/ . D 


^Z . H 




n r ^irhnnl 


C: 


136 


86.1 


5 9 


2 9 


5. 1 


28 


42.9 


57.1 


n . 


Use of corman i ty 


T: 


27S 


zB , 7 




24 . 7 


S . 0 


<D /O 5* 


80 . 0 






resources . 


P : 


i2d 


^ /i - 4 




270 


1 U . 0 




fill R 
OH . 0 


1 C 9 






C: 


159 


. U 




ZZ • 0 


0 . z 


111 
1 1 1 


■7"7 t 


99 ^ 
ZZ . ^ 


o: 


Mat 1 1 cat tara 1 


T: 


279 


22. 7 


53.2 


27.9 


27.2 


213 


88.3 


22.7 




act i vi t les. 


P: 


121 


25.6 


24.8 


30.6 


19.0 


90 


87-8 


12.2 






C: 


158 


22.2 


36.1 


25.9 


15.8 


123 


€8.6 


11.4 


p. 


Health, nutrition 


T: 


275 


32.4 


57.7 


25.3 


12.6 


25^ 


91.3 


5.7 




materials or 


P: 


120 


28.3 


25.8 


32.6 


13.3 




gi .8 


8.2 




act i vi t ies . 


C: 


158 


37. i» 


29. 1 


21.5 


12.0 


99 


90.9 


9.1 




Type and amounts of 


T: 


275 


35.6 


28.6 


20.9 


16.2 


181 


52. 2 


25.5 




interact Fon between 


P: 


119 


30-3 


36.1 


16.0 


17.5 


82 


85.4 


14.6 




teacher ^nd center or 


C: 


159 


39:6 


19.5 


24.5 


15.4 


99 


77.8 


22.2 



bui Iding adminis- 
tration.^ 



^PDC report "greater change;'' probabMity by » .6I06: 

^PDC report "Tiore knowledge" than Comparison; probabi 1 i ty by > 's exact test, .D687 

^Comparison report both "ho change" and "major change" more tr. : . dC; probability by 

.0139. 

^PDC report "more planning" and lc:.\:>ar i son "les? planning;" probability by Fisher's 
exact test, .0409. 

^Cdmpar ison report "no change'' and "moderate change;" probability by x^, -0106. 
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Table C-5 



Descriptive Surnrnary of the Spring 1979 Teacher Interviisw, Part 5: 
Teacher /attitudes Toward the School or Center 



27i Woald teach at same center next year. If had the choice (n=283) : 







N 


is. 


Definitely Yes 


-r . 
i • 


201 


71.0 




P: 


81 


65.8 




C: 


120 


74.9 


Probably Yes 


T: 


44 


25. 5 




P: 


Vs 


14.6 




C: 


26 


16.3 


Probably No 


T: 


20 


7.1 




P: 


]k 


11.4 




C: 


6 


3.8 


Definitely No 


T: 




3.2 




P: 


k 


5 3 




C: 


5 


3.1 


Undecided 


T: 


9 


5.2 




P: 




4.9 




r . 


3 


l.S 



28. Reasons for staying or leaving (n=283)": 



Reason for Staying Reason for Le:^' 









N 


-X- 




% 


a. The 


location 


T: 


75 


26.5 


27 


9.5 






■ P: 


29 


23.6 


15 


12.2 






C: 


46 


28.8 


12 


7;5 


b : T :;e 


carri cat am 


T: 


82 




18 


'6.4 






P: 


39 


31.7 


9 


7.3 






C: 


43 


26.9 


9 


5:6 


c. The 


other teacHe'- 


T: 


16B 


55. ?1 


10 


3.5 






P: 


51 


49.6 


c 


4.1 






e: 


165 


65.6 


5 


3.1 



Note: I tern nambers co^respon: :o the item numbers In the spring 1979 Teacher 
! nter /iew form. 

'•'Percentages for this item may add to more than 100%, since more than oris resporise 
category can be ased. 

T = Total (italics) \ P = PDC; C = Cbmparifdri 

ic > P; probability by .02^6. 



ERLC 



e-17 



Table C-5. 
(cbriti nued) 



28; Reasons for staying or leaving (n^283) (ccnt.)^: 

: Reasoo- jpr^Siay [ng Reason for Leaving 



d. The center director 



e. The facilities 



f. The resource staff 



g. The pr:rents 



h. The neighborhood 



The ch i 1 c ren 



j. What the school or center 
does for ch ? j dren 

k. The soecia! services 



1 . The school atmbsphere 
or chal 1 enge 

rri. The district admiriis- 

tratioh or central office 

n. Other 





N 


% 


N 




T: 










P: 




• ? 


1 ] 


8 


C: 




fi6.3 


20 


12.5 










7 7 


P: 




0 


id 


8 1 


C: 


52 




10 


6.3 


T: 


58 


20.6 


Q 


7 9 


P: 


28 


22.8 


5 


^.1 


C: 


30 


is.'a 




2.5 


T: 










P: 


29 


23.6 


q 


7 7 


C: 


50 


31.3 


4 


2.5 


T: 




1?- D 




7- 7 


r • 


1 7 


MB 






C: 


31 




8 


5.0 


T - 

1 : 


til 


0«7 . ^ ^ 




5 . 0"^ 


r ■ 




. ^ 




] ^ 


e: 


71 


P. 4 


2 


1 .3 


T ■ 






q 


2 • Z 


p ■ 






z: 

D 


*t . 










1 Q 
1 • -? 


f: 


12 






2.1 


Pi 


7 


5.? 




2.i» 


tl 


I 


3.8 


3 




T: 


55 


Ik. 4 


e 




P: 


12 


9.8 


2 


1.6 


C: 


23 




if 


2.5 


T: 


1 




5 


I.^ 


P: 


1 


0.8 


3 


2jjf 


C: 


D 


0 


2 


I .3 




25 


10.2 


5.5 


l?:.'^r~ 


P: 


10 


8.1 


27 


22.0 


C: 


19 


11 .9 


8 


5.6 



ERIC 



> P; prbbabllity by , .0009. 
2p > C; probabMlcy by . :000S: 
^P >"C; probability by , .0001. 
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^6 



Table C-S- 
(continoed) 

29- Would advise parent to enrol 1 child in this school or center, if had the 
choice (n=272)l: 







a 


i 


Definitely this center or school 


T 


: 144 


S2.9 




P 


: 56 


^7.5 




e 


: 88 


57.2 


Probably this center or school 


T 


: 54 


19.9 


P 


: 29 


24.6 




e 


: 25 


16.2 


Probably other cent^"- or school 


T 
1 


: 6 


2.2 




P 


: 5 






e 


: 1 


0.6 


Definitely other center or school 


f. 


4 


l.S 


p 


3 


2.5 




C: 


1 


0.6 


Undecided 


T: 


64 


25. S 




P: 


25 


21 .2 




C: 


39 


25-4 



30. Positive and negative reasons for advising parent to enroll child at this or 
another center or school (n=2?2)": 



Positive Rt . sons Negativfe Reasons 







N 








a. The faci 1 i t ies 


T 


: ?2 


26 • £ 


10 


5.? 




P 


: 26 


22. a 


5 


4.2 




C 


: 46 


29.9 


5 


3.2 


b- The curriculum 


T; 


: 90 


63.1 


5 


2.5 




P 


: 3^ 


28.8 


2 


1 .7 




C 


: 56 


36.4 


3 


1.9 


c. The center director 


T: 


58 


21.3 


22 






P: 


25 


21 .2 


6 


5 1 




C: 


33 


21 .4 


5 


3.2 


d. The qaality of teaching 


T- 


116 


42.6 




2.6 


P: 


45 


38 . 1 


5 


4.2 




6: 


71 


46.1 


2 


. 5 



> P; probability by , -0490. 

^Percentages for this item may add to more than 100%, since more than one response 
category can be used. 



table e-5 
(continued) 



38; ?osltlve and negative reasons for advising parent to enroll child at this or 
another center or- school {h=272) (cdrit.)*: 



sre^ Reasons 



e: The availability of special 
services or federal 
programs 

f . Other chi Idren 



g. The parents 



h. What the center does 
for chi Idren 

j. The school atmosphere 
or chal lenge 

j. The district or central 
administration 

k. 0:her' 



N 

55 
27 
28 

35 

]n 

21 

38 
19 
19 

S2 
32 
50 

6 
1 

5 

0 

■ a 

0 



15 
16 



% 



20.2 
22. S 
18.2 

22.5 
11.9. 
13.6- 

14.0 
16.1 
12.3 

30.1 
27.1 
32.5 

2.2 
0.8 
3.2 

0 
Q 

6 

11.4 
12.7 
10.^ 



Negative Reasons 
N % 



6 
2 

11 

3 
2 

7 
3 
if 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 



1 

11 

o 



2.2 
1 .7 
2.6 

4.0'^ 
7.6 
1 .3 

2.6 
2.5 
2.6 

0.4 
0.8 

0 

0.4 
0.8 
0 

0.4 
0 

0.6 

4-0 
5.1 
3.2- 



^^Percentages for this item may add to more than 100°^, since more than one respons- 
catt^ory can be used. 

> e; probability by . -0353. 
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Table C-6 

Descriptive Sannary of the Spring 1979 Teacher Interview, Part 
Instructional Approach (Global Ratings) 





a 
ri 


1 
1 


9 


3 
J 


1 


c 
5 




2. Children's language arts T: 










U. 


M 


Children participate in planning 


activities are structured for P: 


120 


65.0 


1^.2 




9.2 


3.3 


their own language arts activities. 


Liieiii py.Lne Leacncr or oy . 


ii;fi 


(^l 7 
0/./ 


zi .5 




C 7 


A 
U 




(naLeridis (e.g., worKoooKSj. 
















3. During language arts time T: 














During these times children engage 


all of the class. I s_ engaged P: 


121 


2|.8 


19.0 




24.0 


9.1 


in different activities that either 


In [ne Sdine or simi lar i. 




Lj.L 


c 




15. z 


DO 


tney or tne teacner pian. 


acuvi Lies 
















k. When children are laarninq T: 

.... J 




id.i 


S.7 


55.3 


111 


10.9 


During these tliiies the teacher 


language arts skills, the P: 


120 


IP.o 


.5.0 


53.3 


20.0 




works with individual children. 


Lcdcner worKS wiLn [ne enLirc o. 


1:0 


in 1 
lu. 1 


13.3 




11 fi 

1 1 .H 


in 1 
lu. 1 




CIdSS oS d 9'OUp. 
















6, Cnilaren's itiatn activities T: 


2?4 




15. 1 


S.I 




i.i 


Children participate in planning 


are SLruciLirea lor [neiii oy r . 


1 10 


DD. J 


15.; 


0.0 


0.5 


9 


ineir own main acLiviLies. 


tns reacner or Dy inaLeriais i^. 

1 A n i^tA 1^ 1/ nA A 1/ C 1 

(e.g. , worKDOOKSj . 


let 




10./ 


j.O 


1; fi 

7-0 


u 




7. During math time all of T: 


27S 




24. ? 


IS. 5 


12.Q 




During these times the children 


the class is engaged iil the P: 


118 




24.6 


18.6 


11.9 


8.5 


engage iil different activities 


saiiie or similar activities. C:. 


158 




2i}J 


I8.i| 


12.0 


2.5 


that either they or the teacher plan. 


8. When children are learning T: 


276 




12.5 




15.5 




Daring these times the teacher 


iiiath skills, the teacher P: 


118 


27.1 


6.8 


39.0 


19.5 


7.6 


works with individual children. 


works witli the entire class C: 


158 


3^2 


15.8 


29.7 


10.8 


9.5 





as a group 



2 



Note: Items 1 and 5 of the Teacher Interview Global Ratings were deleted prior to data collection due to inter- 
rater disagreement observed during training. The remaining items have not been renumbered. 

Table entries for the Total are percentages of the total number of responses for each Item; table entrjes for 
each group are percentages of that group 's_responses for each item. Item numbers correspond to those in the 
Global (Ratings section of the spring 1979 Teacher Interview. 

^P > C; probability by -0473. ["Greater Than" means ratings toward the right, or higher end of the scale.) 

^P > E; probability by ;024e; 



5" Total HWssj] P = PDC; C = Comparison 



Table C-6 
(continued) 



Ratings: 



n 

'A. 

to 
to 







N 


i 


2 


3 


k 


5. Ttie teacher was able to 


T: 


m 


2L2 




M 


iU 


give a detailed and specific 


P: 


121 


31.^ 


25.5 




13.2 


d'escripticih of and rationale 


E: 


157 


20.^ 


32.5 


21.0 


13.4 


for the approach taken to 














teaching language arts and 














mathematics to different 














children. 














10.. The teacher maintains 


T: 


27d 




2U 


ld.7 


12.9 


specific and comprehensive 


P: 


120 


33.3 


20.0 


19.2 




records on each child that 


C: 


158 


30.3 


22.2 


I8.i| 


12.0 


contain a variety of infor- 














mation, such as observations, 














test results, and work specimens. 












1 1 ; Teacher appears to have 


T: 


2?S 


40.0 


22 A 


U.7 


11.5 


specific knowledge of indi- 


P: 


120 




20.8 


15.0 


10.0 


vidual Children's strengths, 


C: 


158 




31.2 


14.6 


12.7 


heeds, problems and interests 














related to language arts and math. 












12. Teacher varies instruction 


T: 


2?d 


2U 




21.6 


15.E 


to build on^ strengths, satisfy 


P: 


121 


37.3 


23.1 


19.8 


U.D 


needs, deal with problems, and 


C: 


157 


21.7 


29.3 


22.9 


17.2 



capitalize "on personal 
interests of Individual children. 

13. Teacher has a specific T: 2M ^7.9 21.5 21,4 114 
systemjhat she/he uses to P: 122 38.5 20.5 I8.O 12.3 
identify_ students' strengths C: I58 37-2 22.8 Ik.] \H 
and problems In language arts 
and mathematics. 



5 

it J Teacher was unable to give more 
]l.k than a superficial description of 
12.7 the rationale and approach used in 
these areas. 



iS.S The teacher's records for individual 
13.3 children are superficial, containing 
17.1 little more than test results and 



5.4_ Teacher appears to have little 
7.5 knowledge of individual children's 
3.8 strengths, needs, problems and 

Interests related to language 

arts and math. 



7.0 
5.8 



Teacher plans educational, activities 
for the class as a whole and does 
not appear to vary instruction to 
accommodate individual children's 
strengths, needs, problems, and 
interests. 



7.5 Teacher relies solely on Informal 
10.7 observation to identify students' 
5:1 strengths and problems in language 
arts and mathematics: 




Table C-6. 
(continued) 



li Teacher appears to be T: 

sensitive to the affective P: 

needs of individaal children C: 
and varies instruction 
accordingly. 

15. Children's progress T: 
• throagh instractional P: 

sewnces, activities, or C: 
asslgninenits is paced by 
children Individually. 

16. The teacher was really T: 
concerned about and trying to P: 
Individualize instruction as C: 

cy much as possible. 

w ]7. The teacher seemed to be T: 

making an effort to invite P: 

parents into the classroijm.^ C: 

18. The teacher Involved T: 
parents in classroo;:) P: 
activities;^ C: 

19. The teacher seemed to feel T: 
quite comfortable about having P: 
parents in the classroom.^ £: 



Ratiigi: 



N 


1 


2 


3 


2| 


5 


m 




2U 


2I.S 




7.2 


121 


iio.ii 


22.3 


20.7 


.8.3 


8.3 


158 


29.7 


29.1 


22.2 


12.7 


6.3 


Ws 




214 




11.2 


12.2 


121 


20.7 


2it.8 


36.3 


.9.1 


.9.1 


157 


16.6 


22.3 


33.8 


12.7 




2dd 




27.S 


2S.Q 


Io\^ 


J. 2 


122 


31.2 


25.^1 


27.0 


12|.8 


1.6 


158 


of T 


29.8 


AM f 

23.^ 


17.7 


^.4 


2?1 


27.5 


2U' 


14 A 


15.5 


IS. 5 


118 


* J- m 

3^.7 


22.9 


20.3 


10.2 


11.9 


\>i 


LL.L 


21. 


9.0 


19.6 


23.5 


m 


27. d 


25.5 


17.4 


U,9 


12.2 


103 


35.9 


28.2 


17.5 


9.7 


i.7 


127 


19.7 


30.7 


17.3 


17.3 


15.0 


m 


iO.? 


27.5 




d.9 


?.d 


111 


55.0 


2^3 


]k.k 


3.6 


1.1 


U7 


30.0 


29.9 


17.0 


12.9 


10.2 



Teacher appears to have little 
awareness of the affective needs 
of individual children. 



Children's progress through 
Instructional sequences, activities, 
or assignments is paced by the 
class as- a whole. 

The teacher was not tiiat concerned 
about or trying to individualize' 
instruction In any way. 

The teacher seemed to make no 
effort to Invite parents Into 
the classroom. 

Parents In the classroom did menial 
chores or just observed. 

The teacher seemed to feel quite 
uncomfortable about having parents 
In the classroom. 



> P; probability by x^, .Mk. 
k> ?', probability by .0^2?. 

> P; probability by x^ .0002. 

o 

ERIC 



Table fl 



(continoed) 



20. The teacher seeitied ti5 be T 
trying to coordinate the P 
children's home and school C 
experiences, 

21. The teacher was very T 
concerned about involving P 
parents in the classroom C 
and was doing her best to 
encourage it.^ 



'•C > P; probability by .0058. 



J^atings: 





1 


2 


3 




5 


2?? 


25.S 








14.3 


119 


3i.b 


26.1 


16.0 






158 


m 


23;^ 


20:3 


13:9 


15:2 


275 


214 


22.5 


22.5 


14 J 


fu 


120 


30.1 


25.8 


23.3 


7.5 


13.3 


155 


18.1 


20.0 


21.9 


2e.6 


19.1 















The teacher did not seem to be 
making an effort to coordinate 
the children's hoie and school 
experiences. 

The te,3cher was not tht concerned 
about' involving parents in the 
classroom and therefore did not 
seem to be doing anything to 
encourage it. 



APPENDIX D 



Descriptive Summaries for I terns of the Spring 1979 
Classroom Observation System — Global Ratings 



Table D-1 

Descriptive Swary of Global Ratings for Classroom Environment Observation 

Ratings: 

N 1 ■ 2 3 i? 5 • 



1. Materials were neatly arranged T: 111 lU M 2U U 1:7 Haterials were disdrprilzed; the 
and well organized. P: 72 27.8 31^.7 25.0 8.3 k.l classroom seemed cluttered. 

e: 103 ky.] 35;9 16.5 3-9 0 

2. The displayed children's work/ T: Wt 11,1 lU iu 21J 2S-J The displayed children's work/ 
products reflected diversity of P: 68 17.S ^.7 11.8 22.1 33;8 products did not vary in content, 
content, theme, or approach. C: S'l 17.0 22.H I9.I 20.2 21.3 theme, or approach. 



3. The classroom seemed spacious. T: m m llA lU 9.1 U The classroom seemed crowded. 

.72 36.2 25.0 22.2 9:7 6.9 

C: 1G3 M 29,1 9:7 1:9 

The classroom was attractive/ T: llj ~^2.4 11,1 14 S.2 The classroom was dull and 

colorful. P: 71 36.7 23.9 22.5 9.9 7.0 colorless. 

C: 102 1»0.3 38.2 I3.7 3.9 3.9 

5. The classroom provided a : T; 17{ m lU lU U The classroom did not provide a 

stimulating environment for P: 72 25.0 38.9 19.^ 12.5 stimulating environment for 

learning. ' • C: 103 33.9 27.2 22i.3 13i 1.8 learning. • 



6. It was apparent that the teacher T: m 13..i lU 111 ]S.3 15.3 It was apparent that the teacher 
valued cultural differences highly P: 72 19.'^ 13-9 11.1 18.1 37.5 placed a low value on cultural 
and seemed to be doing his/her best C: 98 9.2 10.2;l6.3 13.3 51.0 differences and did not seem to 
to promote cultural understanding. be doing much. to promote cultural 

understanding in the classroom. 

7. Haterials were easily accessible T: m ^.1 25.5 111 S.ff 2.3 Haterials were ^ut of the children's 
to children. P: 72 50.O 27.9 11.1 6.9 ^2 reach. 

C: 103 ^8.5 26.2 ll;,6 9.7 1.0 

8. The teaclier seemed to be making T: m lU 5.5 1.1 U m There was no evidence in the room 
an effort to invite parents into P: 72 15:3 9:7 8.3 8.3 58.^} of the teacher doing anything to 

classroom. t\ 96 9.^ 1.2 6.3 5.2 7^.9 encourage parents participating 

m the classroom. 



Note: Table entries are percentages of the total number of responses for each item. 
T = Total {iMics}\ P = PDC; C = Comparison , 

ERIC 9.^0 



Table D-1 
(continaed) 

Ratings: 









, 1 


2 


3 


\ 


5 




5. SuDDort for inulticLiltiiral 


T 


: 'm 


MA 




7.5 


UJ 


55.0 


There was no evjciehce in the 


learning and Dnderstandlng was 


P 


• n 


15.3 


12.5 


8.3 


16.7 


§7.2 


classroom of maliicultural 


very evident in tiie environment: 


e 


102 


9.8 


^:9 


6:9 


12:7 


65.7 


learning acii\'ltles. . 


10. There was considerable 


T 


: 15 




1.1 


15.5 


5,? 


55.5 


There was no evidence of physical 


evidence of ohvsical accofiifiiodatlons 


p 


If 


50.0 


0 


50.0 


0 


0 


acconwodatlons f^/ handlcspped 


for handicapped children.* 


■X 


11 


9.1 

✓ 


9.1 


0 


8.1 


72.7 


children. 


|1. There was considerable evidence 


T 


175 


5.1 




\u 


21.7 


55.5 


There was no evide; "c ci' children 


in wall displays, etc., of children 


P 


n 


Vi 


II. 1 


.8.3 


18.1 


58.3 


pursuing their own interests or 


pursuing their own interests. 


C 


m 


2.9 


5.8 


13.6 


Ik.] 


53.^1 


hobbies. 


hobbies or projects. 


















12. There was .considerable evidence 


f 


in 


0.5 


5.7 




2d. 2 


?7.5 


There was no evidence of health, 


in the room of an euiphasij on 


P 


72 


6.9 


6.9 


16.? 


20.8 


i|8.7 


riutritibri, or safety instruction. 


health, nutrition and safety 


c. 


102 


5.9 


^1.9 


9.8 


33.3 


2l6.l 





instruction. 



... fc,^^ 

*ltem did not apply to many classrooms. 

ERIC 



TalieN 

Descriptive Suimary of Global Ratings for Classroom Activities Record 







N 


1 


2 


3 




5 


1. iHc tcdtfier rei ic5 uniy on 


t; 






60.6 


ISA 


7.5 




nigniy sequenceu ana stractoreo 


b. 

r: 


0/ 


37.3 


M 




9.0 


3.0 


materia is and methods to teach 


C: 


98 


^6 0 




17 ^ 
'/O 


7 1 


langaage arts; 
















2. Children's lanouaae art^ arfl- 


T. 

1 . 


1/6 


/ L% U 




o.i 




1.2 


vities are stractared for them by 


P: 


70 


72.8 


10 0 


8 6 






the teacher or by materials (e.g., 


C: 


102 


71.6 


16.7 


7.8 


3.9 


0 


workbooks) . 








^. Dlirino lannnsnp arte t\mo all 


T. 

1 . 


1/6 


co,IJ 


60,0 




15.1 




of the class is engaged in the 


P: 


70 


11 9 


11 1 


H 7 

13'/ 


18 6 


1^; 7 


same or similar activities. 


C: 


' 102 


26.5 


26.5 


29.ii 


12.7 


i9 


7, viiicii uiiMuren die icarninQ 


1 : 


1 '71 

17 1 




7.6 




- -- ,- 




language arts skills, the teacher 


P: 


70 


10 0 


8 6 




10.0 


It ^ 

IH. j 


works with the entire class as a 


C: 


101 


9.9 


6.9 


■62.^1 


li|.9 


5.9 


group. 
















5. The teacher relies only on 


T: 








S 7 




3.0 


highly sequenced and stractared 


P: 


67 


M 




n.9 


9.0 


i5 


materials and methods to teach math; C: 


98 . 


55.1 




8.2 


12.2 


5.1 


6. Children's math activities are 


T: 


10/ 


06.U 


7.5 


A- f) 




1.2 


structured for them by the teacher 


P: 


68 


86:7 




1.5 


5.9 


1.5 


or by materials (e.g., workbooks). 


C: 


99 


78.8 


10.1 


7.1 


3.0 


1.0 


7. During math time all of the 


T: 




fS.2 


m 


iU. 




^.I 


class is engaged in the same or 


P: 


69 


55.2 


23.2 


10.1 


l.i» 


10.1 


similar activities. 


C: 


106 


57.0 


19.0 


19.0 


5.0 


0 



The teacher uses an unsequenced 
approach to teach language arts. 



activities they engage in. 



During these times the children 
engage in different activities 
that either they or the teacher 
plan. 



Note: Table Entries are percentages of the total number of responses for each item. 
T = Total ataliosY', P = PDC; C = Comparison 
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8. When children are learning math T 

skills, the teacher works with the P 

entire class as a group. G 

: 9- Children's progress through. . J 

instructional sequence's, activities P 

or assigniHents is paced by children C 
. individually, 

10. The teacher spent very little T 
time controlling misbehavior or P: 
keeping children on task. C: 

11. Teacher generally caught mis- T; 
behaviors in time so that they P; 
rarely spread or increased in C; 

?_ seriousness. 

r _ 

12. The teacher demonstrated great T; 
ability for dealing with more tha"ri P; 
one thing at a time. Interruptions C; 
rarely made him/her lose all contact 
with what he/she was doing. 

13. The teacher kept classroom T: 
activities- running smoothly. He/she P: 
rarely interrupted with sudden C: 
changes in topics and directions; 

The teacher rarely_kept child- T: 

ren waiting for directionSj task P: 

assignments, or materials. C: 

15.. The teacher used a variety of T: 

techniques to. control misbehaviors, P: 

such as. appeal Sj threats, isola- C: 
tion, diversions, and underplay. 

ERIC ^ 



Table H. 
(continued) 



Rat-ingg-: 



N 


i 

1 


2 

fa 


\ 


Ii 


5 


W 


m 


5.S 


25.1 


12.0 


9.6 


68 




8.8 


20.6 


20.6 


8.8 


99 




10.1 


28.3 


6.1 


10.1 


m 




i5.2 


31.0 


19. d 


17.0 


.70 


20.0 


18.6 


32.9 


I1.2| 


17..1. 


101 


1^.9 


12.9 


29.7 


25.7 


16.8 


172 




217 


lU 


11 


'1.2 






26.8' 




9.9 


2.8 


101 


51.5 


26.7 


li9 


6.9 


0 


172 




1.1 1 1/ 


4 

U * 7 


2 3 


I 7 


71 


70.5 


16.9 


7.0 


2.8 


2.8 


101 


83.2 


7.9 


5.9 


2.0 


1.0 


172 


57.5 


2ff.2 




11 


2.3 


.7! 


56.3 


28.2 


.8.5 


7.0 


0 


101 


58.3 


221.8 


10.9 


2.0 


2|.0 


m 


d2.2 


2U 


7.5 


4.7 


1.7 


71 


57.8 


26.8 


. 7.0 


11 


U 


101 


65.3 


21.8 


7.9 


5.0 


0 


m 


35.5 


12.^ 


2?. 5 


17 


17 


71 


28.2 


33.7 


15.5 




8.5 


101 


klk 


31.7 


13.9 


5.0 


2.0 


m 


3I.S 


IS.3 


ISA 


1S.4 


16.4 


71 


32. if 


23.9 


15.5 


\k.\ 


U.I 


)00 


31.0 


16.0 


17.0 


18.0 


18.0 



During these times the teacher 
works with individual children. 

Children's progress through 
ihstriictibhal sequences, activities 
or assignments. is paced by the 
class as a whole. 

Teacher spent iiiost of the time 
- controlling misbehavior. 

Teacher rarely acted to prevent 
misbehaviors from spreading or 
increasing in seriousness. 

Teacher was unable to deal with more 
than one thing at a tiiiie. Interrup- 
tions frequently made him/her lose 
all contact with what he/she was 
doing. 

Teacher did not keep classroom 
activities running. smoothly. He/she 
frequently interrupted .with siiddeh 
changes in topics and directions. 

Teacher frequently made children 
Wait for directions, task assign- 
ments or materials. 

Teacher always used the same 
technique to control misbehavior: 



Table D-2 
(cdntinuedj 



16. The teacher's instructional 


T 


iiiode was. predominantly one of 
instructing/directing. 


P: 
6: 


IJ; Children were allowed to 


T: 


interact socially most of the time 


P: 


in the classroom. 


C: 


18. There were many opportunities 


T: 


for, or much encouragement- of, peer 


P: 


teaching, joint, efforts, cooperation C: 


oh learning tasks, group projects; 




etc. 




IJ. Uill lUicil Wcic (^DCOUrdQcQ lO 


T, 

1 : 


exoress arid discuss Dersotial 




experiences, ideas, feelings, 


G: 


thoughts, etc. 




A A TL _ - - • - a 

20. There were many opportunities 


- 

T: 


during the day for children to 


P: 


pursue their own interests, or 


E: 


develop interests; hobbies; etc; 




21. The teacher supported arid 


T: 


ericou raged b i 1 i rigua 1 /bi cu 1 tu ra 1 


P: 


children to participate in peer 


G: 


social interaction. 




22. It was apparent that the 


T: 


teacher valued cultural differences 


P: 


highly and seemed to be doing his/ 


G: 


her best to pronibte cultural 




understanding in the classroom; 




23. All of the classroom children 


T: 


were involved in multicultural 


P: 


activities that occurred. 


C: 
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Ratirigs: 



n 


1 

1 


i 


5 
; 




5 


m 


tu 


2U 


m 






71 


or )i 

25:4 


19:7 


16:9 


23.9 


1^.1 


l0i 




^?-/ 


10.0 


9/1 ft 


7 Q 


m 


2U 


2U 






12.3 


71 


28.1 


ii.l 


25.^1 


9.9 


9.9 


101 


21.0 


2i|.7 


20.8 


17.8 


U.9 


m 


IS 


2dJ 




24.4 


22.7 


71 


12.7 


lis 


19.7 


26.8 


18.3 


lei 


7;9 


19:8 


23:8 


22.8 


25.7 


m 






22:1 


lU 


I4:5- 


71 




21.1 


14.1 


16.9 


15.5 


101 


18.8 


2l|.8 


27.7 


15.8 


12.9 


m 


U 


17.4 


'2U 


25.^ 


22. ^ 


71 


2.8 


21.1 


18.3 


16.9 


40.9 


IDI 


3:6 


U:9 


23:8 


31.6 


26.7 


m 


it.i 




2^; 5 


2:5 


!3:g 


67 


56.7 


7:5 


16.ii 


1.5 


17.9 


93 


m 


21.5 


23.7 


3.2 


10.8 


m 


14.2 




U 


14.2 


4?.l 


68 


17.6 


20.6 


8.8 


ll;8 




9^ 


11.7 


9:6 


10:6 


16:0 


52:1 


W 




lU 






32:5 


35 


60.0 


8.6 


U.3 


0 


17.1 


^15 


55:5 


17.8 


17:8 


0 


8.9 



The teacher's instruct loria I iiiode ■ 
was predoiiiiriaritly one of questibriirig 
arid providirig feedback. 

Children were never allowed to 
interact socially except during 
recess or play periods. 

There were no opportunities or 
encouragement for peer teaching, 
joint efforts, (:Ooperatioh on 
leai-riirig tasks ^ group projectSj 
etc. 

Children were riot ericouraged to 
express and discuss personal 
experiences, ideas, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. 

There were no opportunities during 
the day for children to pursue 
their own iriterests. 

The teacher did not really support 
or encourage bilingual/bicultural 
children to participate in peer 
social interaction. 

It was apparent that the teacher 
placed a low value on cultural 
differences and did not seem to : 
be 'doing much to proiijote cultural 
Uriderstafldirig iri the iilassroom. 

Only ethnic group children were 
involved iii multicultural 
activities that occurred. 
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Table D"2. 
(cbhtiriued) 



2^1; The classroom daily routine T 

seemed clear to the children; they P 

seemed to know and understand it -nd C 
were able to predict change. 

25. Children spent very little T: 

time waiting for activities to P: 

begin, for directions, aiid for C 
iristructibris. 

26; For the most part, this was T: 

a very well managed classroom. P: 

C; 

27. The teacher encouraged children T; 

? to work together or obtain instruc- P: 

tional help froiij their peers. C; 

28; Children frequently initiated T: 

interactions with the teacher; P: 

C: 

29. Parents seemed to feel comfor- T: 
table in the classroom; P: 

e: 

30. Parents in the classroom were T: 
listened to and respected by P: 
children. 6: 

31. The classroom was a very T: 
■ stimulating place for learning. P: 

32. Adults and childreri in the T: 
classroom had no problem making P: 
themselves heard. C: 



Ratings: 





1 


2 


3 


\ 


5 




m 


7M 




1.1 


U 


.6 


Children seemed to be cbhfiised 


71 


111 


22.5 




l.if 




about the routine for the day; . 


101 


82.2 


1^1.8 


2.0 


1.0 


0 


. they seemed not to know it, under- 














stand it, or be able to predict 














change. 


171 


W.8 


12.2 


JS.5 


18 




Children spent a great deal of 


.7! 


• 35.1 


26.8 


111 


15.5 


8.5 


time waiting. 


100 


ii5.0 


36.D 


13.0 


It.D 


2.0 




m 


55.1 


2U 


5.5 


5. J 


2.3 


For the most part, this was a 


.7! 


52.1 


19.7 


16.9 


8.5 


2.8 


very poorly 'nanaged classroom. 


100 


6iO 


26.0 


5.0 


3.0 


2.0 




17] 


in 


17,1 


25.2 


17.5 




The teacher discouraged children 


71 


12.? 


11.3 


35.2. 


I6.9 


23.9 


from working together or obtaining 


100 


11.0 


22.0 


25.0 


18.0 ■ 


2i|.D 


help from their peers. 


171 




SS.I 


12. 5 


ll.l 




Children never Initiated inter- 


71 


^5.1 


33.8 


15.5 


5.6 


0 


actions with the teacher. 


100 


38. 0 


36.0 


11.0 


15.0 


0 






n.i 


5.5 


2-A 




31.7 


Parents did not seem to feel com- 


1.9 


63.2 


10.5 


0 


0 


2^.3 


fortable in the classroom. 


22 




9.1 






a/ I 

36.^. 




55 




U 


3.^' 




M 


Parents In the classroom were not 


11 


5^;5 


6 


9;1 


0 




1 istened to or respected by 


18 


38.9 


.11.1 


0 , 


0 


50.0 


children. 


VI 


m 


m 


2U 




3.5 


The class room was dull and not 


71- 


19.7 




21.1 


5.6 


7.0 


particularly stimulating. 


iod 


31;0 


35;0 


2^;0 


9;0 


1;0. 




VQ 




23.5 


m 


U 


U 


Adults and children in this class- 


70 


57.1 


21. l| 


I2;9 


^.3 




room had a very hard time making 


100 


61;0 


25.0 


9i0 


5.0 


0 


themselves heard, 




33. The teacher was affectionate T: 

and wariii toward the children. P: 

C: 

3i The aide was affectionate T: 

and warm toward the children. P; 

C: 

35- Children in the classroom T: 

received a great deal cf encourage- P: 
ment frciu the teacher in their work. C: 

36. The teacher seemed calm and at T: 

ease; he/she did not become easily P: 

disturbed by classroom situations. C: 

□ 37. For the most part, all children T: 

sa, in the classroom were treated P: 

fairly and equitably; C: 

38. There seemed to be a high degree T: 
of Interest and involvement in . P; 
learning on the part of adults and C: 
children in this classroom. 

39. The adults in this classroom T: 
seemed. to go out of their way to P: 
make all children feel wanted and C: 
accepted. 

^0.. The adults in this classroom t: 

seemed -to go but of their way to P: 

make all children feel competent £: 
and. successful. 

41. The teacher seemed to be very T: 

well respected and listened to by P: , 
the children. 



Table D-2. 
(cdiltihuH) 



Ratings': 



N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


171 


2U 






7.!? 


71 


38.0 


35.2 


15.5 


8.5 


,166 


36.0 


35.0 


22.0 


6.0 


m 


22.2 


M 


2U 




59 


30.5 


36;5 


22;0 


10:2 


1 -- 
'J 


12.2 


40.8 


24:5 


.8.2 


1?1 




$U 




Q-Q 


71 


29.6 


39.4 


15.5 


9.9 


100 


33.0 


26.0 


29.0 


10.0 


171 
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7.(1 


4.7 


71 


63.5 


23.9 


4.2 


4.2 


100 


67.0 


19.0 


•9.0 


5.0 






lU 






/I 


/1 .0 


12.7 


0.5 


2.0 


100 


7iO 


16.0 


7;6 


hO 


171 


^7A 








71 




28.2 


21.1 


8.5 




;0.U 




14.0 


5.0 


17(1 










71 




31.0 


12.7 


11.3 


QQ 










m 




"51 g 






7i 


36.6 


35.2 


11.3 


14 1 


99 


30.3 


29.3 


27.3 


lO'.l 


m 






7.S 


4.1 


71 


66.3 


23.9 


4.'2 


5.6 


100 


63.0 


23.0 


10.0 


3.0 



5 

I.S The teacher was cold or unfriendly 

2.8 toward the children." 

1.0 

lt2 The aide was cold or unfriendly 
6.8 toward the children. 
14.3 

3.5 Children in the classrbbiii 

5.6 received little encouragement 
2.0 from the teacher. 

1, \ The teacher seemed uneasy; he/she 
4.2 became easily distracted by 

0 classroom situations. 

2.5 it seemed evident that the teacher 

4;2 had "favorites" who were treated 

2:0 differently from other children. 

1.5 There seemed to be a general lack 
2.8 of interest or involvement in 

1.0 learning in this class. 

1.1 The adults In this classroom seemed 

5.6 to make no effort to make children 
3.0 feel wanted and accepted; 

2, ^_ The adults in this classroom seemed 
2.8 to make no effort to make children, 
3.0 feel competent and successful. 

.5 The teacher did not seem to be 

0 respected or listened to by the 

l.Q children, 



2-5 

^ A U 



Table D-2. 
(continued) 



kh Tiie classroom aide seemed to be T: 

very well respected and listened P: 

to by the children.* C: 

k]. The teacher encouraged and T: 

supported participation of handi- P: 

capped children in the full range C: 
of classrooni activities.- 

kk. It was apparent that the teacher T: 

was very sensitive to the special P: 

needs of handicapped children and C: 
was the refo;e doing a variety of 
things to meet those needs.- 

ky. Handicapped children received T: 

all their instruction inside the P: 

classrooi.* C: 

kh: The teacher and the aide seemed T: 

to relate and work together P: 

extremely well.* C: 



ilatinf)s: 



■N 


1 


2 


3 


k 


m 




M 




U 


57 


50.9 


33-3 


8,0 


3.5 




38.7 


3^.7 


10.2 


8.2 




di? 


Q 


d 




]k 


78.6 


0 


0 


1^.3 


21 


90.5 


0 


0 


9.5 


27 




id.3 


10.S 


i5.5 


\k 


50.1 


.7.! 


21.^ 


21.^ 


23 


/■A ft 

60.9 


26.1 




8.7 


33 


1S.2 


12.1 




P.I 


]k 




0 


57.2 


7.1 


19 


15.8 


21.1 




10.5 


m 




21.? 


12,d 


1.9 


59 


66.1 


22.0 


10.2 


0 


il7 


i!8.9 


21.3 


li|.9 


^.3 



5 

5.7 The classrooni aide did riot seem to 

3.5 be respected and listened to by 

8.2 the children. ' 

2.5 The teacher did not really support 
7.1 or encourage participation of 
0 ' handicapped children in classroom 
activities. 

d It was apparent that the teacher was 
0 not. sensitive to the special needs 
0 of handicapped children and therefon 

was not doing anything to really 

meet those needs. 

12,1 Handicapped children received almost 

1^3 no instruction In the classroom. 
10.5 

5.7 The teacher and the aide seemed to 

.1.7 have problems relating and working 

10.6 together. 



"Item did not apply to many classrooms. 



. Table H 

. Descripti.ve Suliary of Glbbal Ratings for Focused Observations 







1 
1 


0 






r 


1. ine teacner otten prooed child" 1 


; i71 


15.5 


25. 1 


17.5 


214 


^2^1. 5 


ren s statements/ responses, asked P 


71 


12. 7 


Id. 9 


A 1 1 

21.1 


aA a 

28.2 


21.1 


theiT) to extend or amolifv thpm nr f 


inn 


ih n 

n.U 


?i n 


ic n 
15. u 


on n 


on n 


explored the child's reason for an 














incorrsct response. 














L, ine leacner encouraged children T 


: l/l 


8J 


15.5 


.. . . ■ _ 
15. 1 


.... . 
214 




55. p 


to work together and seek help P 


: 71 


12.7 


.9.9 


19.7 




33.8 


from each other; f 








17 n 
l/.U 


Zj.U 




j. me teacner otten asked children T 


: 1?1 


4.? 


S.4 


II. 7 


111 


5P.I. 


10 consult resources other than P 


: 71 




5.6 


12.7 


22.5 


53.6 


herself or classroom peers for C 


: 100 


\ ' A 

4.0 


7.0 


11.0 


. 15.0 


63.0 


helo in answer-ina oDestlons or 














resolving problems. 














T.^nost or tne teacner s questions T 


: i?l 


II. 1 




25. 1 


.... _ 

21. 1 


2_1J_ 


asKeo cniiaren to inaKe interences, P 


• ./! 


b r 


19.7 


J5.4 


A A A 

23.9 


22.5 




inn 

lUU 




ZZ.U 


2i).0 


1 A 


0 1 M 

21.0 


make judgments or analyze. 












ine teacner encouraged children T 


: 17G 




_ _ . 

U.l 


21. S 


u 


- _ 

4.? 


to figure things out for themselves P 


: 70 


30.0 


.31.4 


24.3 


A y 

8.6 


5.7 


and relv on their own npr^nrial P 


inn 

• lUU 


^1 .y 




on n 


Q n 




resources. 














. _. 

p. The teacher seemed primarily T; 


; 1?1 


15:2 








_ .. .. 

IM 


incerestefl in getting cniidren to P; 


; 71 


15.5 


15.5 


A A /- 

29.0 


1 / A 

16.9 


22.5 


understand the why of things rather C: 


; 100 


15.0 


23.0 


29.0 


15.0 


18.0 


than acquire a lot of facts. 














7. The teacher spent very little T: 


; m 


44.1 


55.5 


I^.I 




2J 


time controlling misbehaviors or P: 


71 


38 J) 


38.,0 


12.7 


8.5 


2.8 


keeping children on task. C: 


99 


•48.5 


30:3 


15.'2 


4.0 


2.0 



The teacher rarely probed children's 
statements/responses, but instead 
dropped the conversation, asked 
another child or provided correct, 
aiiswers to the child. 

The teacher rarely asked children 
to work together or seek help from 
each other. 

The teacher rarely asked children 
to consult resources other than 
herself or classroom peers for help 
in. answering questions or resolving 
problems. 

Host of the teacher's questions 
were asking children to give or 
repeat facts. _ 

The_ teacher rarely encouraged 
children to figure things out for 
themselves and' rely on their own 
personal resources. 

The teacher seemed, primarily inter- 
ested in getting children to acquire 
a lot of facts rather than" understand 
the why of things; 



The teacher spent most of the time 
controlling misbehaviors or keeping 
children on task. 



Note; Table entries are percentage; ? the total number of responses for each item. 
T = Total (iixLlics)] P = PDE; 6 = Comparison 



Table D-3. 
(continued) 

Ratings: 





N 


1 


2 


3 


2i 


5 


Ut icatiici generally udu^jni iiiib i* 


Ifil 








7 n 
i.ii 


. lA 


behaviors in time so that thev P' 


70 






^ 7 




1 4 


rarely spread or increased in C: 


100 


79.0 


15.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.0 


seriousness. 














9. The teacher demonstrated great T: 


m 


S3. 3 


212 




s.s 


1.2 


ability for dealing with more than P: 


71 


53.5 


25.^ 


11.3 


7.0 


2.8 


one thing at a time. Interruptions C: 


100 


53.0 


32.0 


10.0 


5.0 


0 


rarely made him/her lose all contact 














with what he/she was doing. 






• 








10. The teacher kept classroom T: 


171 


45.2 






5.3 


2.3 


activities running smoothly without P: 


71 


^0.9 


33.8 


15.5 


5.6 


12 


frequent delays or disruptions. C: 


100 


50.0 


31.0 


13.0 


5.0 


1.0 


]]'. The teacher rarely kept children T: 


171 


?I.S 


32.8 




5.? 


2.3 


waiting for directions, task P: 


71 


i|2.2 


26.8 


16.5 


8.5 


5.6 


assignments, materials. C: 


100 


i|6.0 


37.0 


12.0 


5.0 


0 


,^ V - 

12. The teacher preferred to reason T: 


171 


2^,4 




.... _ 






or talk to thp chlldrpn ahniif mis- ?• 


71 


') k n 


L 1 • 1 


10.; 






behaviors or disruptions. C: 


100 


23.0 


20.0 


2l|.0 


13.0 


20.0 


13: Adults and children in the T: 


171 




2S.7 


s.s 


3.5 


.5 


classroom had no problem making P: 


71 


57.7 


25.^ 


11.3 


5.6 


0 


themselves heard. ^ C: 


100 


57.0 


31.0 


9.0 


2.0 


1.0 


\k: The teacher seemed calm and 'at T: 


m 


5ld 


22.2 


1.0 


LA 


.5 


ease; he/she did not become easily P: 


71 


Sl.l 


26.8 


Kl 


9.9 


l.il 


disturbed by classroom situations. C: 


100 


68.0 


19.0 


9.0 


io 


0 



ERIC 



Teacher rarely acted to prevent 
misbehaviors from spreading or 
Increasing In seriousness. • 

Teacher was "unable to deal with 
more thah ohe thing at a time, _ 
Interruptions frequently made him/ 
her lose all contact with what 
he/she was doing> 

Teacher did not keep classroom 
activities running smoothly. 
Delays and interruptions were 
frequent; 

Teacher frequently made children 
wait for directions, task assign- 
ments or materials. 

The teacher tended to rely more on 
commands J threats and other tech- 
niques of behavior control and less 
on. giving reasons or talking to 
children abcut misbehaviors or 
disruptions: 

Adults and children in this class- 
room had a very hard time making 
themselves heard. 

The teacher seemed uneasy • he/she 
became easlly distracted by class- 
room situations. 

2-'' V 

\. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 



.Table D-3. 
(cbntinoed) 



N 1 2 3 ^ 5 



15: The teacher seemed to be very T: 171 eu 2U U U -J The teache'r did not seem to be 
well respected and listened to P: .71 62.0 IS.k ?.0 5i G respected or listened to by the 
by the children. C: 100 6iD 2?.0 6:0 2:8 l.O children; 



16. The children were very coopera- T: m MA m Id U Children were not cooperative, and 
tive in doing what was expected P: 71 38.0 ^2.3 12.7 7.0 0 for the most part did what they 

■ C: 100 ^9.0 39.a 6.0 5.0 1:0 pleased. 

17. For the most part, this is a T: ^ 171 U,l 214 15.3 I? U For the most part, this is a very 
well managed classroom, P: 71 1,5.0 26.8 15.5 8.5 U poorly managed classroom: 

C: 100 6i{.0 21.0 10.0 2.0 3.0 

18. Children in the classroom T: m U.7 2L7 \U 5.5 Children In the classroom received 
received a great deal of: encourage- P: 70 25.8 18.6 \\X 'x\k M little encouragement from the 
ment from the teaclier in their work. C; 100 2i}.0 29.0 .23.0 19.0 5.0 teacher. 

o 19. Children frequently initiated T: 171 SS.S 25.a 17.5 12.5 .S Children never initiated interactions 

- interactions with the teacher. P: 71 39.I1 31.O 19.7 8.5 l.^i with the teacher. 

C: 100 38.0 29.0 Ib.O 17.0 0 

20. The children seemed interested T: m U.l m lU J The children seemed to lack interest 
in and attentive to the learning P: 71 }U 31^0 18:3 12.7 1.^ and attention during learning 
activities provided. C: 100 kU 38.O 1 1.0 5.0 0 activities. 

21. Children were allowed to inter- T: 171 lU lU 25:7 M Children were never allowed to 
act socially most of the time in P: 71 19.7 35.2 26.8 12.7 5.6 interact socially except during 
the classroom. . C: lOO I8.O 23.0 25.0 22.0 12.0 recess or play periods. 



22. Chi'dren were encouraged to T: m 114 214 lU 2U 17.5 Children were not encouraged to 
express and discuss personal P: 7I 18.3 21.2 19.7 23-9 16.9 express and discuss personal 
experiences. Ideas, feelings, C: 100 15.0 25.0 19.0 2l|.0 I7.O experiences, ideas, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. . - thoughts, etc. 

23. There were many bppdrtunlties T: 171 13.5 m VI^O U,4 22.1 There were no opportunities or 
or much encourapent of peer P: .71 15.5 11.3 19:7 36:6 16:9 . encouragement for peer teaching, 
teaching, joint efforts^ coopera- C: 100 12.0 13:0 15.0 33:0 27:0 joint efforts, cooperation on 
tion on learning tasks, group learning tasks, group projects, 
projects, etc. etc. 



table H 
(continued) 



Ratings: 









j 
1 


1 




i, 
i 


5 




2^; For the Riost part, all children 


T 


: m 






3.5 




2.3 


It seemed evident that the teacher 


in the classroom were treated fairly P 


• /I 


?l-5 


21.1 


. 0 


1 A 

4:2 


A 0 

2:8 


has "favorites" who were treated 


and cCjui taoiy. 


I 


: 100 


65.0 


26.0 


6:0 


1:0 


2:0 


differently from other children. 


25 i The teacher seemed to be trying 


T 


: 111 


ru 


17.5 




21. i 


32 J 


The teacher did not seem to be 


10 cooraindLc ine cniiaren s nofne 


r 


: J' 


22.5 


1 0 


12.7 


15.5 


3I;0 


making an effort to coordinate 


dna bcnooi experiences. 


I 


: 100 


9.0 


17.0 


Ib.O 


25.0 


33.0 


the children's home and school 


















experiences. 


26. The teacher seemed extremely 


T 


In 


35./ 




i5.3 


7.() 


1.1 


The teacher did not seem to 


enthusiastic; he/she seemed to 


P 


■71 

./I 


32.4 


35.2 


A 1 1 

21.1 


9;9 


l;it 


enjoy what he/she was doing: 


really enjoy teaching. 


C 


1 t\f\ 


3o.O 


37-9 


1 0 in 


5:0 


2:9 


27: The teacher was affectionate 


T: 


m 




23.2 


2U 


Id 




The teacher was cold or anfriendly 


and wartii toward the children. 


P: 


.7! 


31.0 


33.8 


26.8 


7.0 




toward the children; 




C: 


IOC 


35.0 


26.0 


29.0 


10.0 


0 




28. The teacher encouraged and 


T: 


3^ 


73.5 


lis 


2.S 


12.5 




The teacher did not really encourage 


SQpported participation of handi- 


P: 


13 




11 


0 


15.^ 


0 


or support participation of handi- 


capped children in the full range 


C: 


21 


71.^1 


1^.3 


18 


9.5 


0 


capped children in classroom 



activities. 



29. It was apparent that the 
teacher was very sensitive to the 
special needs of handicapped 
children and was therefore doing 
a variety of things to meet those 

30; The teacher supported and 
encouraged bilingual/blcultural 
children to participate in peer 
social interaction. 

3i; it was apparent that the teacher T 
valoed'caiturai differences highly P 
and seemed to be doing his/her. best C 
to proidte cultural .understanding 
in the classroom. 



T: 


U 


55.5 


U 


V.'S 


lU 


5.5 


It was apparent that the teacher 


P: 


13 


53.8 


IJ 




23.1 


0 


was not sensitive to the special 


C: 


21 


57.2 


9.5 


ig.o 


1.8 


9.5 


needs of handicapped children and 
















therefore was not doing anything 


ds. 














to really meet those needs. 


T: 


m 




15. S 


2U 


1.3 


10.0 


The teacher did not really support 


P: 


69 


i(7.0 


20.6 


16.2 


5.9 


10.3 


and encourage bilingual/blcultural 


C: 


32 


35.9 


I7.i| 


30.2i 


f.5 


9.8 


children to participate in peer 



16? 
70 
97 



15.7 

7.2 



3.? 
10.0 
7.2 



112 
12.9 
18.6 



lU 
1^3 
13.^ 
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n did not apply to many classrooins. 



social Interaction. 

50.5 It wa"s apparent. that the teacher 
^7.1 placed a low value on cultural 

53.6 differences and did not seem to be 
doing much to promote cultural 
understanding in the classroom. 

2Jj 



32. There seemed to be a high T 

degree of interest and involveiiient P 

in learning activities oh the part C 
of adults and children iii this 
cjassrodiii. 

33- the adaits in this classroom T: 

seemed to go out of their way to P; 

make children feel wanted and C; 
accepted. 

% The adults in this classroom T: 

seemed to go out of their way to P: 

make children feel competent a"rid C: 
successful . 



.Table D-3. 
[continued) 



Ratings : 





1 


2 


3 


k 


1?1 






i?:o 


4A 


.71 


33.8 


36.7 


19.7 


7.0 


lOD 


iil.O 






2:0 


m 


n.o 


27.5 


2U 


iU 


71 


35.2 


25.^1 


23.9 


12.7 


100 


28.0 


29.0 


26.0 




m 


2S.?_ 


212 


2U 


14J 


71 


25.6 




21:1 


1^:9 


100 


28.0 




30:0 


13:0 



5 , 

2.5 There seemed to be a general lack 

2.8 of interest or involvement in 

2:0 learning in this class. 



2;J The adults in this classrodm 
2.8 seemed to make no _ef fort to, make 
3.0 all the children feel wanted and 
accepted. 

1.2 The adults in this classroom 
2.8 seemed to liiake ho effort to make 
0 all children feel competent and 
successful. 



APPERDIX E 



Fbrrtiatibh of _ Cdmpds i te Variables 
iri the Spring 1979 Teacher Interview 

The processes used in creating the composite variables varied depending 
on the nature of the items. Some, such as the Global Ratings, were all in 
the same format, but others involved comgining three-point scales and five- 
point scales. The procedures used in forming each of the summary variables 
is described below. 

Parent activities in the classroom . Three items in the Teacher Inter- 
view U5e, k, 1} ask about the number of parents who have done different 
types of things in the teacher's classroom.. Responses in terms of number 
of parents involved in the three kinds of parent activities were_either_ 
''none, some, or most." For summing purposes '"none" was a^'bitrarily assigned 
a 1 and *'some'* and "most" were assigned a 2, except for the '^attend routine 
parent conferences" item, where the values were reversed because the 
desirability of that type of parent behavior was conceiv/ed as opposite in 
direction to the other two items. The composite variable surmned rescaled 
values for the three items, resulting in scores for each teacher ranging 
from 3 (all "none" responses )_ to 6 (all "some" or "irost" responses) . 
These scores were recbmbined into categories of "LdW (3)* "Medium" (^) , and 
High (5 and 6), with a "Low" representing minimal occurrence of hbn-tradi t ional 
types of parent activity, and "High" representing frequent occurrence of 
these unusual (but desirable) types of parent Involvement. This sumrnary 
variable is described in Table El. 



Intercbrrelatidhs between "attend routine parent conferences" and 
the other two more Unusual parent activities were almost nil, but the 
correlation betweenthe two riph-traditidhal Items was low, (r = +.22) and 
significant (p = .0002), based on ah n of 200 (Table E2) . 

Attitade toward_^more jareat involvement . Teachers were asked both 
what they saw as the advantages and the disadvantages of more parent involve- 
ment in their school (17 a-i; l8 a-g) . Three of the[r responses were included 
jh a composite variable. I terns were scored as el therpositlve or negative^ 
The first item was the failure to mention any advantages in response to the 
questibh about advantages of parent involvement. The second was the advan- 
tage that parents can dp more for their child at home, and the third was the 
disadvantage that unfami 1 iar adul ts wbUld disrupt the classroom, for each 
Item, a M ' was assigned to each fnterviewee if they made a negative state- 
ment, and a *2> if they made a positive brie. The cbmpbsite variable was the 
sum of all three rescaled items. The range of the comjDbsite varlabKe when 
tallied was from k to 6, indicating that none of those responding perceived 
all items negatively, but some responded to all positively. A further 
re:bnlbiriatioh of responses was carried out to distinguish positive teachers 
frbm those Who gave mixed responses, and this surmnary variable Is described 
iri Table El . 

Item iritercorrelatlons rariged frbm .37 tb .5^ and all were significant 
(Table E3) • 
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Amount of change in knowledge of the associated school . . I tems .(26j ^ m) 
asked about change In knowledge of what goes on in the associated school or 
center, and change in amoant of planning with teachers from the associated 
school or center: Responses ranged from "ho change" to "major change" on 
a ^-point scale. These responses were collapsed to reflect either '»ttje/no 
change or major/moderate change and then summed for the two Items: Responses 
to the two items resulted in scores ranging frOrti two to four with two 
representing "little or no. change^" three corresponding to "rtiddisrate change," 
and four cbrrespond_Ing_tb "major change." A summary description of this 
Is presented in Table El. 

The between-Item correlation was very high (r - .73) (cf. Table E^) . 

Attitude toward job sltaa^Ion - Construction of the summary variable 
Involved combining the 3'po\r\t scales of three of the items (28c, I, 
30f)_w!th the 5-pbint scale of afburth item (29). The 3-point scale ras 
"positive, negative, wasn't rnentlbned." The 5-ppInt scale was "definitely 
recommend, probably recommend, undecided ^ p .obabl y recommehd other schbbl ^ 
definitely recommend other school." "Definitely recommend" and "probably 
recommend" were collapsed to coincide with "positive;" "probably recommend 
other school" and "definitely recommend other schoo[" were coljapsed to 
cbinclde with "negative;" and "undecided" corresponded to "didn't mention." 

jn forming the cbmpbsite variable^ all those teachers who gave both 
positive and negative answers to the items were_put In bne category, all 
those who gave only positive responses to all bf the items were put in a 
second category, and all those who gave only negative responses were 
placed in another category. "Undecided" and missing responses were ignbred. 
A summary description of this variable Is presented in Table El. 

jntercbrrelatlbns of the fbur items were low, ranging from .05 to 
.28, but three bf the six Iritercbrrelations were significant (Table £5). 

Community resources . _ Two . Items cbhcerhirig use bf community resources 
in the classroom (9h, iT formed this cbmpbsite variable^ The first I tern 
asked teachers how often they used people or materials frbm the community 
in uhelr classrooms ,' and the second asked how often they discussed in class 
the roles and services provided by various people in the community- 
three possible responses ("never, once a year, every other ^nth") 
were cbl lapsed ihtb "seldom," arid were assigned a 1. Three other possible 
respbnses ("once a mbritri, two tb three times a month, orice a week or more") 
were combined into "often," arid were assigried a 2. The two items were then 
summed resulting !n values of 2 (two "seldoms"), 3 (brie "seldbm," orie "often"), 
or 4 (two "of tens") . A summary description of this variable is preserited 
in Table El . 

The cbrrelation between the two items was .29 (Table E6) . 
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The four factors derived from the factor analysis of the Teacher 
Interview Global Ratings are listed below, with the ratings which comprise 
them. The same procedure was used -to create the composite variables for 
alt four factors, and follows the list. 

Factor 1 : Program adaptation to indjvjdual children . This factor is 
made up of ratings 9 through 1^> which concern the degree of specificity of 
the_ teacher LI knowledge of individual ch i 1 dren ' s strengths and weaknesses. 
Including affective needs, and her veriatlon of iristructidri to accommodate 
those strengths and weaknesses. 

Factor StractarJiig_and diJferentjatidn of activities in language 
and ma^ . This factor also is made up of four ratings^' 2, 3, 6 and 7. They 
refer both to the amount that children participate [n planning their own 
language arts and math activities, and to the number of di fferent language 
arts and math activities that they engage in, planned either by them or 
the teacher. 

Factor 3: Efforts to involve parents and the home . This factor is 
composed of three ratings, 17, 20 and 21, and concerns teachers* efforts 
to involve parents in the classroom and coordinate home and school 
experiences. 

Factor k: IndivI-dua-lXzat ion of activities in Lanjaaje and math. This 

factor comprises only two ratings, 4 and 8, and refers to the amount of 

time the_ tea ;her works with individual children, small groups, or the class 
as a whole. 

The procedures used to create summary \/ar:ables for each of these 
factors involved first collapsing the five-point scale to a three-point 
scale. (All of the Global Ratings represented a fiye-po>nt coritihuum^ 
ranging from a high degree of the particular dimension, such as V'detai led • 
arid specific rationale'^ at one end, to a smaH degree at the other, 5ucb as 
''superficial rationale.'') Thus, the two extrerges were' cbl lapsed assigning them 
1 arid 3y leavirig the neutral or mid-point rating as 2. 

Then for each factor,- all those teachers who gave both positive and 
negative responses to the individual items were placed in orie group labeled 
"both." All those who gave only positive responses were placed in a second 
group, labeled ''positive,'' aH those who gave only negative responses Were 
placed in a ''negative'' category^ and al 1 those who gave drily rieUtral responses 
were placed in an "undecided" categorv^ Descriptive sunvnaries of these 
higher-order variables are presented in Table El. 

Factor analysis of global, ratings. The Global Ratings are of dimensions 
such as instructional strategies, specificity of knowledge of [nd[v|dual 
rhildreh, and encburagement of parerit irivolvemerit. Interviewers completed 
the ratings oh the basis of teacher responses to a series of semi-stractured 
questions . 
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IhspectTdri of the matrix of item Iritercorrelat Fbris shows that there are 
a number of moderately high cbrrelatibris among items, with a. general pattern 
of Ibw-tb-rnbderate mtercbrrelatiohs. Two items with low response rates 
friumbers 18 and 19, Table 6-9, Appendix C) were discarded from these analyses 
in order tc use as large a pool of teachers with complete data as possible. 
Of 283 teachers interviewed, 257_teachers (90.8^) had been rated on al]l of 
the remaining sev<enteen ratings scales. • 

Pri ncf pal -cdmpbnerits factor analysis prbduced four factbrs wTaich were 
then rotated by a pairwise varimax procedure. The fbur factbrs accbunted 
for 69^ of the total scale variance; after rotation, 15 of the 17 scales 
loaded, uniquely -on one of the fbur factors, with loadings of ,61 or higher- 
fin all but one case, loadings were at or over the .7 level). The four 
factors appear to be quite distinctive. The proportion of variance 
accounted for by each factor ranges from approximately 12| to 26%; no one 
factor accounts for the bulk of scale variation. 

Tables E7-10 describe the four factbrs extracted from the Teacher 
interview Global Ratings, indicating which itemslbaded highest bh each. 
These factbrs were used tb form composite variables fbr the analysis bf 
the influences on impbrtant butcbmes and the Interactlbh of treatment 
with butcomes. 



Table E-1 

Descriptive infbriijatiori dri Slniary Variables 



Sunmary Variable 


N 


^iaflge of Scores 


Hean 


jtaridard 
Deviation 


Median 


Parent activities In the 
classrpom. 




i.ob to 3.00 


LSI 


.70 


1.9! 


Attitude toward parent 
Involvement; 


281 


1.00 "to 2.00 


1.57 


.50 


1.62 


Change ill knowledge of 

tlie associated school or center. 


131 


-3.00 to 3.00 


0.91 


l.l|l| 


0.90 


Job satisfaction. 


283 


i .00 to k 00 






I.I; 


Goniiiianity resoarces. 


283 


2.00 to iOO 


2.8i| 


.Ik 


2.82 


Program adaptation to 
individual children (factor 1). 


280 


1.00 to 3.00 


1.86 


.92 


1.51 


Structure and differentiation 
of activities In language and 
math (factor 2). 


280 


1.00 to il.OO 


1.61 


.88 


1.27 


ktiwivj i\j IIIVUIVC |JdlCIIL<) in 

the home (factor 3).- 


280 


1.00 toii.oo 


1.81 


.90 


1.59 


Individual Izatlbn of activities 
in language and math (factor k). 


279 


1.00 toiso 


2.24 


i.23 


U95 
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Table ^-2 

s - 

jhtercbr rel at Ions of Variabli^s Comprising 
'Parent Activities in the ClassKbprri'' Scale 



(N=280) 
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Number of parent classroom 
visitors who helped plan 
curriculum for other 
chi 1 dreri 



Number of parent classroom 
visitbrs whb attended 
rbutihe parent cbhferehces 



Number of parent classroom 
visitors who helped by 
wbrkihg with children 



.22 



"Completed cells show significant relationships, p <^ 
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Table E-3 

ihtercorrelations of Variables Comprising 
"Attitude Toward More Parent Involvement^* Scale* 

aJ=233) \ 
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Perceived advantages of 
parent involvement: none 

Perceived advantages of 
parent involvement: 
familiarity with school 
activrities means parents 
can do more for their 
ch? Id at home 



.5^ 



;erceived disadvantages of 
pa^rit involvement : 
urifami 1 iar adults disrupt 
the cKass 



.ho 



.37 



'CbmpieteS^cell s show significant relationships, p <_ .05 
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Table E-4 



Intercorrelat ions of Variab 'es Compris ing 
''Amount of Change ih Knowledge of the Associated 
School or Center" Scale- 



{N=253) 
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Teacher knowledge of what 
goes on In associated 
center or school , 

Amount of teacher 
plahrilrig done with 
school or center 
teachers 



.73 



Completed cells show significant relationships, p <_ .05 
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Table E-5 



•htercbrrelatidris of Variables Comprising 
"Attitude Toward Job Situatidh" Scale* 

(N^283) 
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Whether the teaching staff _ 
influence the teacher's decision 
to remain in the school 



Whether the school children 
influence the teacher's decision 
to remain in the school 



.12 



Teacher advice to parent about 
enrolling child in teacher's 
school 



Whether the school chi Idren 
influence the teacher's decision 
regarding advising the parent 
to ehrbll his/her child in 
teacher's school 



.19 



.28 



^Completed cells show significant relationships, p <^ 
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Table 5-6 



Intercorrelations of Variables Comprising 
''Community Resources" Scale* 

(N=283) 
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Frequency wtth which teacher 
has used people and materials 
From the connnunity in her 
class room 



Frequency with which teacher 
has discussed withher class 
the roles and services provided 
by various people in the 
cbmmun i ty 



:29 



-Gomplet-ecf eel 1 s show significant relationships^ p .05- 



E-16 



Table E-7 



Summary bescriptldh of First Rotated Factor from Teacher 
Interview Global Ratings: "Program Adaptatibh to Iridfv?dua1 Children" 



Factor loadings are high and positive for the ratings below, for which 
low arid high , respbrise values describe the teacher as havirig the following 
characterist : cs : 



tow Value = 1 



Factor Loadings 
•For Factor (l) 



igh Valbe = 3 



The teacher was able to give 
a detailed and specific de- 
scription of and rationale 
for the approach taken to 
teach I rig lariguage arts and 
mathematics to different 
chi Idren. 



78 



Teacher was unable to give 
more than a superficial de- 
scription of the rationale 
and approach used in these 
areas. 



The teacher maintains specific 
and comprehensive records on 
each child that contain a 
variety of irifdrmation, such 
as observations , test results, 
and work specimens. 

Teacher appears to have 
specific knowledge of indivi- 
dual children's strengths, ne^^ds 
problems and interests related 
to language arts and math. 

Teacher varies iristructiori to 
buiid bri strengths j satisfy 
needs i deal with prbblemSi 
arid capitalize bri persbrial 
Interests of individual 
chi 1 dren . 

Teacher has a specific system 
that she/he uses to identify 
students ' St rengths and 
problems iri lariguage arts 
arid mathematics. 

Teacher appears to be sensi- 
tive to the affect I ve needs 
of individual children and 
varies instruction accordingly; 



.70 



,8U 



:77 



.72 



.8U 



The teacher 's recbrds fbr 
iridlvidual chi Idren are 
superficial , containing 
little more than test results 
and grades. 



Teacher appears to have little 
kribwledge bf individual 
childreri's strerigthSj rieeds, 
problems and interests related 
to language arts and math. 

Teacher pjans educational 
activities for the class as a 
whole and does not appear to 
vary instruction to accommodate 
iridlvidual chi Idren 's strengths , 
needs , prbblems arid Iriterests . 

Teacher relies sblely bri 
informal observation to 
identify students' strengths 

Pr9§!^?? language arts 
and mathematics. : 

Teacher appears to have little 
awareriess of the affective needs 
bf iridlvidual child reri . 



22B 



E-n 



Table E-7 
(cbht inued) 



Scale Variable dixies : 

h Range of Values^ Mean 5£an jard. Bev i at i on Median 
257 -1.89 to 3.02 e.OO 1.00 -6.11 



Factor (1) accounts for 26.7% of the variance in the Global Ratings. 



Median based on aggregate data. 



^ V-/ 
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Table E-8 



SaniSary Description of Second Rotated Factor from 
Teacher Interview Global Ratings: 
•'Structuring and Differentiation of Activities in Language arid Hath*' 



Factor loadings are high arid riegative for the ratings below, for which 
>QW and high response values describe the teacher's class as having the following 
characteristics: 



Low^ ^Value = 1 

ehlldren participate in 
planning their own language 
arts activities. X; 



During these_times children 
engage in different activities 
that either they or the 
teacher plan. 

Children participate in 
planning their own math 
act I vlt ies. 



During these times the_ 
children engage in different 
activities that either 
or the teacher plan. 

r table Values : 



Factor bbadirigs 
for Facto^ (2)- 

.85 



n 



.87 



.72 



High Value = 5 

Children's language arts 
activities are structured 
for themby the teacher or 
by materials (e.g., work- 
books) • 

During language arts time all 
of the class is engaged in the 
s^rne or similar activities. 



Chlldreri's math activities are 
^structured for them by the 
Feacher or by materials (e.g., 
workbooks) . 



During matfr-time all of the 
class Is engaged in the same 
or similar activYtJes. 



257 



-1.78 to 3.76 



Mean 
0.00 



Standard Deviation 
1.00 



Median^ 
0.19 



Factor (2) accounts for 17.2% of the variance In the Global Ratings. 



^Median based on aggregate data. 
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Table E-S 



Summary Descriptibri of. Third Rotated Factor from 
Teacher Interview GlbBal Ratings: 
''Efforts to Involve Parents and the Home" 

Factor loadings are high and posttlv^ for the ratings below, for which 
low arid h jgh respdrise values describe the teacher as having the following 
characteri St ics : 



tow Value = ] 



Factor Loadings 
for Factor (3) 



High Valtie = 5 



The teacher seemed to be making 
an effort to invite parents Into 
the classroom. 

The teacher seemed to be trying 
to coordinate the children's 
home arid school exjDerierices . 



The teacher was very concerned 
about Involving parents in the 
classroom and was doing her 
best to encourage it. 



.90 



.61 



.93 



The teacher seemed to make 
hb effbrt tb Invite parents 
Ihtb the classrbbm. 

The teacher didnot seem to 
be making an effbrt to 
coordinate the children's 
home and school experiences. 

The teacher was nbt that 
cbricerned abbut ihvoTvIrig 
parents in the classrbbm and 
therefbre did not seem tb be_ 
doing anything tb encburage it. 



Factor Variable Values : 

n Range of Values^ Mean Standard Deviation fiedian^ 
257 -2.39 to 2.41 0.00. 1.00 -0:12 



Factor (3) accounts fbr 13.8% bf the variance in the Global Ratings. 



^Median based on aggregate data. 



Table E-10 



Safrinary Description 6F Fourth Rotated Factor from 
teacher Interview Global Ratings: 
"Individualization of Activities In Language and Math" 



Factor loadings are high and negative for the ratings beldw^ for which 
low and high response values desert bi the teacher's behavior as having the 
following characterfstics: 



Low Va;ue = 1 



Factor Loadings 
for Factor (k) 



When children are learning 
language arts skMIs, the 
teacher works with indivi- 
dual children. 

When the chi Idreh are learning 
math skills^ the teacher works 
with individual cHildrert. 



.85 



• 72 



During these times the 
teacher works with the 
entire class as a group. 



During these times the 
teacher works with the entire 
class as a group. 



le Values^: 



n_ Range- of Values tteaa 
257 -2-48 to 2.76 0.00 



3-DevIation 



i.bo 



Median^ 
6.65 



Factor (k) accounts for 11.7% of the variance in the Global Ratings after 
rota t ton. 



^Median based on aggregate data 
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